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To 
The Students and Teachers 
of Delhi Public Schools 
from whom I learnt much about 
Education at its foundations. 


Preface 


The book reflects some of my life-long pursuits of education and 
culture, wending in our times to a new internationalism striving 
towards a planetary order which is the Utopia of my dreams. 

Both chance and design conferred upon me the price-less gift 
of life-long learning, especially in humanities and social 
sciences, and a certain luminosity of culture attained through my 
work at home and abroad and an unplanned pursuit of the. arts, 
especially painting, poetry and human relations. These activities 
projected a quality of life which I should like to live and share 
with others. Such a quality of life comprising the union of 
education and culture for the individual’s transcendence and the 
march of human solidarity must now be the objective of 
education at all levels and in various forms of life-long 
adventure of being and becoming. 

I would like to record my appreciation and gratefulness to 
Prof. C.P. Tewari for his affectionate assistance and to Shri 
Narendra Kumar for his zeal and enthusiasm bringing out this 
book in a record time to synchronize with my 82 birthday. 


Wellington 
Nilgiri Hills Prem Kirpal 
6 April, 1991 
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Chapter 1 


Planning for Educational Change 


A great renewal of education by appropriate stress on qualitative 
improvement at all levels and more efficient functioning of all 
its modalities is a paramount need of the hour. The change from 
the requirements of a merely lincar expansion of the educational 
system to a radical and qualitative transformation of the system 
itself in both its structures and content presents formidable tasks 
and responsibilities to educational planners and administrators. 
Their task is further complicated by the absence of a clear, 
concrete and integrated national policy of education. It is true the 
Report of the Indian Education Commission of 1964-66 (the 
Kothari Report) carries out a comprehensive review and makes 
clear recommendations. The Report was, however, never 
translated into a national policy; only a number of guide-lines 
were stated in the so-called national policy document, and no 
modalities for implementation were devised. The guide-lines 
remained general and fragmentary statements of board objectives 
which were not even integrated into a larger design. A national 
policy must bring clear objectives, priorities and modalities of 
action into close relationship for developing a comprehensive 
and integrated design of change fully supported by all possible 
resources and modalities of implementation. This was never 
attempted, and we continue to float in the midst of numerous 
recommendations generated by endless conferences and 
meetings, without having achieved any focus of certainty and 
meaningful action. The drift of uncertainty and indecision 
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should now come to an end. 

The nature of the educational process and the new require- 
ments of life-long education and non-formal education impose 
special burdens on planners and administrators whose task is 
comparatively easier in other developmental fields. 

Let me begin by digging a bit into my own past to illustrate 
the continuing gap between thought and action in the field of 
education. When I came from University teaching in Lahore to 
the Education Department of the Government of India in 1945, 
a new, refreshing, bold and imaginative plan of post-war 
Educatioral Development (report of the Central Advisory Board 
of Education, popularly called the Sargent Report) was adopted 
in high hopes. This plan began with the following words 
borrowed from the White Paper embodying proposals for the 
post-war expansion of the British System of Education: “Upon 
the education of the people of this country the fate of this 
country depends”. Twenty years later the Indian Education 
Commission appointed by Mr. M.C. Chagla reported in 1966 on 
a comprehensive reform of education at all levels and began its 
bulky report with the following sentence: “The destiny of India 
is now being shaped in her class rooms”. The Report went on to 
assign to education a dominant role in the fulfilment of national 
objectives of raising the standards of living of the Indian people 
and achieving a higher quality of life based on a creative union 
of modern science and ancient spirituality. Six years after the 
appearance of the Kothari Commission’s Report in India, 
UNESCO carried out a similar exercise at the international level 
for the whole world in a Report entitled “Learning to Be—The 
World of Education Today and Tomorrow” which I had the 
honour of presenting on behalf of the Executive Board to the 
General Conference of all member-States in 1972, UNESCO’s 
Report, submitted by an International Commission under the 
Chairmanship of Edgar Faure, a former Prime Minister of 
France, began with a Preamble on Education and Man’s Destiny 
Stressing two fundamental ideas: Life-long education and the 
learning society. The International Report elaborated these ideas 
in the context of a World Community of diverse nations, 
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economies and cultures, and looked optimistically to the future 
in the following words of hope and challenge: 


“The age of change has provided us with the instruments 
needed to meet the quantitative and qualitative demand for 
education which it has stimulated. It remains for us to 
recognize them for what they are and to be able to use them 
for that purpose” 


In other words the explosion of knowledge and its fanatistic 
application through appropriate technologies of organization and 
action bring any desirable change of education within our grasp, 
provided we have the wisdom to discriminate and choose and 
the will to act and achieve. What technology offers as possible 
can always be achieved by an upsurge of moral and humanistic 
forces and good social engineering in a given society even if it 
is economically under-developed. In varying measures almost all 
societies have failed to achieve the desired reforms of education; 
if we have failed to make any dent on the colossal problem of 
illiteracy or to provide eight years universal primary education 
as proposed by the Sargent Report and its subsequent revisions 
and modifications and have taken hardly any steps to gear 
education to the task of national development as projected by the 
Kothari Report, it is also true that the pursuit of life-long 
education and the change to the learning societies as visualized 
in Learning to Be remain only in the realm of discussion and 
conceptualisation everywhere, and few significant initiatives 
have been taken to acheive what is clearly desirable and not 
beyond the capacities of contemporary man in any part of the 
world. 

Why has educational change lagged behind the pace of 
change in scientific, technological and economic aspects of life? 
Confining myself to the Indian situation, I would list five major 
constraints and difficulties which must be overcome with 
determination and ingenuity if we have to make any headway or 
even merely catch up with the neglect of the past: 
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An educational system only reflects the realities of its 
larger socio-economic environment. While education 
helps social change, it is itself determined by social 
realities. The democratization of education often remains 
an illusion if inequalities and privileges are built into the 
functioning and values of the socio-economic system. If 
the urge for egalitarianism in education is genuine and 
dynamic, it will surely contribute to socio-economic 
change as well as educational transformation. But the 
prospects of educational change are limited if the socio- 
economic environment is not favourable and even 
resistant to change. 

Problems concerning the expansion of educational 
facilities at various levels and the qualitative improve- 
ment of educational content depend upon the goals of 
society and priorities it sets for reaching these goals. 
Education embraces the totality of society, but the State 
or Government is the most important instrument for 
bringing about change. The allocation of resources is 
determined by societal priorities determined by the 
State, and in India education has so far received a rather 
low priority in terms of resources inspite of loud 
professions of its over-riding importance. Elequent 
words have not been matched by even minor deeds and 
the gulf between thought and action has widened, 
resulting in lethargy and hypocricy instead of intense 
and sustained action by all concerned. The absence of 
political will for educational reform and transformation 
has been the strongest constraint. Our miserable perfor- 
mance in the efforts to erad.cate illiteracy was largely 
due to the lack of political will for achieving this 
objective. Much preparation is needed for literacy 
campaigns, and in the Indian situation it is indeed a 
formidable task to improve upon the innate intelligence 
and abiding culture of oral tradition by a new culture of 
the written word, apart from the massive effort needed to 
make millions literate and sustain their literacy. But the 
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provision of literacy has been a task of overriding 
importance which our society failed to tackle adequately 
owing to the lack of political will. Let us hope that 
under our new Government, with its deep commitment 
to freedom, justice and development, we can now gene- 
rate a new will and enthusiasm to eradicate illiteracy in 
a way that the native intelligence and traditional culture 
of the illiterate are further enriched and they gain access 
to a tool which is essential to civilized life and larger 
communication. ` 

3. Another powerful constraint is the strong, ingrained 
conservatism of the educational system which breeds its 
own vested interests and sacred cows in the form of 
institutions and their. managers who prefer habit and 
tradition to change and innovation. Our universities are 
such institutions and often their autonomy is used to 
preserve outmoded tradition and offer resistance to 
change. The dead weight of tradition and vested interest 
stands in the way of experimentation and change, 
resulting in a state of unreality and irrelevance. We need 
to break the traditional conservatism of educational 
institutions by a more flexible and creative outlook that 
can generate and nurture innovations and offer greater 
facilities for expression and fulfilment to diverse groups 
and individual aptitudes in our vast and pluralistic 
society. The superficial attractions of uniformity must be 
rejected in the interest of higher quality and greater 
creativity which result from decentralization, flexibility, 
local autonomy and innovative action. 

4. These essential elements for a wide participation in the 
process of educational change could not be realised on 
account of defective planning and lack of adequate 
implementation. Research and Training Programmes 
were neither developed adequately nor applied to 
qualitative improvements which failed to materialise. 
The institutional infrastructure remained almost the 
same in form and functioning as was inherited from the 
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colonial period, and in several ways good institutions 
suffered from neglect and inertia. Quality declined; only 
quantity exploded, and we continued to project with 
ride inflated statistical information which ignored the 
rot that had set in. It is time now to establish a better 
planning machinery, to extend and improve upon 
training facilities and, above all, to ensure real and 
speedy implementation by active participation of all 
concerned and a dynamic mobilisation of societal 
resources through decentralization and local initiatives. 
The first and the most important step, however, is to 
recognize the primacy of the teacher in the educational 
process and give him a central role in bringing about 
educational change. No worthwhile change will 
materialise unless the teachers are ready, the parents 
approve and the students understand and accept. And 
this can happen only when teachers are fully involved in 
planning and decision-making at all levels and regular 
consultation takes place with parents and students. The 
Indian educational scene continues to be dominated by 
bureaucrates and politicians relegating the teacher to a 
depressed status and passive role, and neglecting the 
parents and students. Since Independence the power of 
the politician and the stifling influence of the bureaucrat 
have tended to increase in the field of education at the 
expense of teachers and parents, and students have not 
been in the picture at all. 

To ensure more effective and meaningful reform, we 
must reverse those trends and give the teacher his due. 
While national policies must be finally made by 
people’s elected representatives, supported and assisted 
by the best technical knowledge available, such policies 
should be evolved in close consultation with those who 
are intimately involved in the educational process, that 
is, the teachers, parents and students. The fate of the 
recent 10+2 reform of school education would have been 
different and happier, if the teachers had been entrusted 
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with the task of planning and preparing instead of 
bureaucrats and academicians who had no experience of 
school education. When I joined the Education Depart- 
ment of the Central Government in 1945, recruitment to 
higher educational posts was confined to those who has 
sufficient experience of teaching, and this method of 
selection was endorsed by the Education Commission; 
actually, however, this sound practice was progressively 
eroded and the bureaucrat is now in full control of edu- 
cational administration which has become an exercise in 
the perpetuation of the status quo, accompanied occa- 
sionally by muddled and wasteful efforts to launch half- 
baked reforms. > 


It is clear that the five constraints to educational change that I 
have outlined have to be taken into account and overcome in the 
planning and implementation of reform. We cannot ignore the 
limitations imposed by the realities of the larger socio-economic 
system, the lack of political will and clarity of societal goals and 
priorities, the dead-weight of tradition, vested interest and 
ingrained conservatism of educational establishments, inade- 
quacies of planning, research, training and implementation, and 
neglect of teachers, parents and students in the making of 
policies, decisions and plans of educational reform. Wider and 
deeper reflections on education and societal participation in the 
process of change are clearly called for, and to realise- these 
imperatives the active and dynamic association of teachers and 
parents is necessary, timely and crucial. 

The decade after publication of the Kothari Commission’s 
Report has witnessed vast changes at a pace and on a scale 
unknown in the past. Time moved rapidly and so did the concept 
and modalities of education. The growing force of demo- 
cratization, the emerging concept of life-long education and the 
new opportunities provided by the revolutionary technologies of 
communication now hold the promise of joining education and 
culture together in a new enterprise to liberate the spirit of man, 
to enrich hig mind and to project and practise human values in 
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the service of man and his humanity. We are, indeed, at the 
threshold of the learning society. 

The education of the future providing for man’s total life span 
must be oriented to his fulfilment as an individual person, as a 
creative worker, and as a member of his society at local, national 
and global levels. The educational programmes and processes 
should be related to the needs of contemporary man looking 
toward a fast-changing future. The integrity, ability and 
wholeness of man, achieved through an appropriate system of 
education is the most precious asset of the individual and his 
society, and it is this aim which needs now to be translated into 
curricular content. Such a curricular content of educational 
programme and experience needs to be conceived and planned in 
the context of life-long education aiming at a fresh adventure in 
learning that is primarily directed to the development and 
sustenance of the learner’s integrity as a free and creative person 
and his independence of mind and spirit. 

When knowledge grows fast and technical skills change so 
rapidly, the most abiding element of education is the making of 
the whole man, who can adapt himself to change both materially 
and psychologically and become master of his own destiny. The 
foundations of life-long education and the capacity to adopt and 
innovate now require, more than ever, an overriding stress on the 
building of character and the strengthening of the moral and 
spiritual dimensions of personality. To this end UNESCO’s 
Report Learning to Be—rightly states: “The physical, intellec- 
tual, emotional and ethical integration of the individual into a 
complete man is a broad definition of the fundamental aim of 
education”. 

Unfortunately this fundamental aim of education is not 
adequately realized in the details of our 10+2 Scheme which 
overloads the curriculum with the pursuit of the intellectual or 
academic aspect of education while relegating to a secondary 
place the physical, the emotional and the ethical aspects that are 
even more essential for the making of the whole man. 
Admittedly these other aspects are not ignored, but for all 
practical purposes, they will be only casually treated when both 
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the pupil and the teacher are overburdened with a multiplicity of 
subjects and text books. Our Education Minister has very rightly 
pointed out this defect of the new Scheme; if the academic 
curriculum is overloaded, there will, indeed, be no adequate time 
and opportunity to provide for the education of the whole man 
at the school stage, which must be the foundation of life-long 
learning and the basis of developing the learning society of the 
future. 

The new reform has been launched, at least on paper, and the 
necessary changes have been made in some institutions and are 
being planned for others. If our past experience of raising 
Schools to higher secondary level is any guide, such changes 
may in most cases be merely structural and formal, making little 
impact upon the actual content of learning and its methodology. 
It is time now to give a new look to the content of school 
education in the context of an over-all educational policy going 
beyond the narrow horizons of the past and providing for a large 
variety of needs and aptitudes of learners who should draw upon 
learning situations in the world of work and the world of culture 
in addition to the traditional world of formal education devoted 
to academic learning and bound by subject disciplines that have- 
made knowledge fragmentary, uninteresting and pedantic. 

The education of the emerging future in our country calls for 
at least five new linkages, embodying national tasks and 
objectives of importance for our own model of development. In 
the first place, we should try to link our old and authentic past 
with the living present of existing realities and the emerging 
future of goals and aspirations in the search of a national 
identity. Only then will we know what kind of person we should 
nurture through a system of life-long education and what life- 
styles and values should be projected and cultivated. Secondly a 
linkage of the urban elite and the rural people through edu- 
cational opportunities and suitable institutions and programmes 
of formal and non-formal learning is necessary for achieving 
some real and meaningful national integration. Thirdly the youth 
need a closer sense of belonging and fuller involvement with the 
making of the larger society; youth power and people’s power 
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can together achieve developmental tasks for a new quality of 
life. Fourthly, a linkage of Science and Spirituality implies that 
living traditions from the past should function along with the 
appropriate technologies of modern science that we choose 
consciously for our own way of life and our indigenous model 
of development. Lastly the world of fromal education should be 
linked to the world of work and the world of culture to serve the 
needs of life-long education and the making of the whole man. 
This is the most promising direction of educational change. In 
addition to formal education and cultural learning, we need 
education through work, for work and from work to the 
wholeness of life, to the flowering of an integrated personality 
and a harmonious society. Such an approach will reveal 
numerous learning situations of formal instruction, non-formal 
education and cultural learning corresponding to the require- 
ments of diverse individuals and groups, different aptitudes and 
needs, and various phases of the life-cycle. | have mentioned 
these five linkages very briefly. Their relevance to the larger 
reconstruction of education for human development and quality 
of life is undoubted. 

If a new direction on these lines is to be given to our 
educational development, I suggest five priorities in the shaping 
of an over-all educational policy. These require significant shifts 
of interest, emphasis and resources. Firstly, a shift from exces- 
sive financing of higher education to the improvement of mass 
education would result in greater social justice and productivity 
of education; at present, the urban elite who is the main 
beneficiary of higher education is having the lion’s share of the 
national cake at the expense of the rural people. Secondly, a shift 
from traditional disciplines of knowledge to man-based 
knowledge of real problems, themes and projects would make 
the educational process more interesting and relevant. Thirdly, 
we need to shift the emphasis from formal to non-formal 
education, thereby generating greater freedom and flexibility. 
My fourth priority would be a turning from the present 
obsession with academic learning to character-building, cultural 
learning and practice of human values; this is, indeed, essential 
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for the making of the whole man who should be conversant with 
great ideas, develop the capacity to manipulate things for the 
ordering of a better life, and cultivate the art of human relations 
and harmonious and creative living. Lastly, in the planning of 
education, we need a shift from general, hierarchical, time- 
bound education to vocational and recurrent education and 
training, flexible, employment-oriented and specially geared to 
the needs of the under-privileged sections of society, and in’ 
particular the women and children in rural areas and urban 
slums. Such priorities and shifts of educational practice will 
contribute to the enrichment of human resources, increased 
productivity, social justice, national integration and better family 
planning based on population education. 

In several respects the curricular scheme of the new school 
reform is neither child-based nor does it cater to the balanced 
development of pupils and the integrated growth of personality. 
Any attempt to put school education into a strait jacket of 
structure and content in a vast continental society of immense 
diversities is bound to founder or fail. A curricular programme, 
derived largely from western experience and practice of good 
schools in urban areas, would not suit the needs and realities of 
our rural population. The contrasts of affluence and poverty, of 
tradition and modernity call for a variety of institutions and 
educational programmes. Any attempt to impose narrow 
uniformity or develop a single strait jacket of a school system 
would be neither wise nor practicable. Let us aim at real quality 
and greater relevance of educational practice through a variety of 
institutions and programmes which serve the needs of different 
strata of our population, and especially of those who are dis- 
advantaged and handicapped. Educational reform is an ongoing 
process and its success and usefulness depend upon the measure 
of flexibility achieved through continuing evaluation of expe- 
rience; it is also linked to so many other factors governing the 
entire system and the larger socio-economic environment. 

It is clear that a national policy of education or even State 
policies cannot now emanate exclusively from the Ministries and 
Departments of Education as constituted at present. : 
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integrated approach to the generation and use of human 
resources calls for a fresh approach to policy-making in the field 
of education which now embraces the vast worlds of work and 
culture as well as the span of life-long learning. The links 
between policy, planning, financing, administration and 
management need to be strengthened. If policy is weak or 
nebulous, the whole chain of action becomes ineffective. 


Chapter 2 


“Two Years of Freedom”— 
Educational Development 


Ours is a dynamic age in Education and the very survival of 
civilisation depends upon victory in this field. All over the world 
a new orientation is being given to the traditional system of 
education and all thinking men and women realize the urgency 
of winning the battle against the forces of barbarism and 
darkness. These forces of evil are still with us and the recent 
catastrophe of the Second World War has proved that a wrong 
type of education can be far more harmful than mere ignorance 
and that literacy alone is no guarantee to the advance of 
civilisation. India fully shares this new dynamism in Education 
and ever since August 1947 revolutionary trends have entered 
our educational system and promise to bring about profound 
changes in the strength and outlook of the nation. 

Education in pre-Independence India was most neglected and 
it was, in the long run, due to this neglect that the masses of 
India were poor and backward in spite of the vast potential 
resources of the country and the splendid traditions of its 
civilisation and culutre. Less than 15 per cent of India’s teeming 
millions could be counted as literate and of these only a small 
proportion could be described as properly educated. The two 
World Wars proved beyond doubt that the illiteracy of the 
masses was a serious handicap to the advance of the country and 
especially to its economic development. 
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It was not, however, the quantitative deficiency in the sphere 
of education which was most alarming, the quality of education 
imparted at all stages was as low as it could be. When the 
. Government of the East India Company introduced the present 
system of education in India during the 19th Century, it was 
mainly with the object of finding adequate number of clerks to 
Tun a bureaucratic system of Government in which all the key 
posts were held by foreigners. The Indian clerk was intended to 
be a mere tool in the vast bureaucratic machine—one who was 
there to take orders from alien rulers and to carry these out with 
blind loyalty. It was natural, therefore, that the qualities of 
leadership, initiative, resourcefulness and independent thinking 
were not developed by the system of education. This system of 
education, which was of debatable value even in its inception, 
became out of date as the 19th century advanced. The birth of 
the Nationalist Movement towards the close of the 19th century 
resulted in widespread discontent with the system of education 
and a desire for thorough reform in this field. Patriots like B.G. 
Tilak criticised the educational ‘system because it had no 
connection with India’s past and tended to produce semi- 
educated persons with an alien outlook. The liberal leaders like 
Surendra Nath Banerjee and G.K. Gokhale desired far-reaching 
reforms in order to bring the system into line with progressive 
and democratic ideas. Mahatma Gandhi attacked the system 
because it was not national in outlook and did not produce 
independent and self-respecting citizens. Thus, before the close 
of the Second World War, there was a universal desire for 
educational reforms in India and this desire was shared by 
leaders of all shades of opinion. 

The most important item of the programme of educational re- 
construction is, of course, the introduction of universal compul- 
“sory and free education for children. The post-war development 
plans prepared in 1944 had Prescribed a period of 40 years for 
carrying out this programme. The lack of sufficient funds, 
shortage of trained teachers and building materials for schools 
and the need for an other nation-building schemes placed a 
serious limitation on progress in the field of education. After 
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attainment of freedom, however, it was quickly realised that the 
period of 40 years must be considerably reduced. An Expert 
Committee with the Hon’ble B.G. Kher, Premier and Education 
Minister of Bombay as its Chairman, was appointed to suggest 
ways and means of financing Basic Education. This Committee 
recommended that Universal, Compulsory, Basic Education 
should be introduced within a period of sixteen years by two 
five-year and one-six-year plans. It also recommended that 70 
per cent of the expenditure on Basic Education should be borne 
by the Provinces and local authorities and the remaining 80 per 
cent by the Centre. The Ceftral Advisory Board of Education 
considered this recommendation at its meeting in January 1949 
and accepted it with minor modifications. 

It was not only in the shortening of the period prescribed for 
realising the full programme of universal compulsory and free 
education that a great change was made. Even more important 
ihan the speed of wiping off illiteracy was the concern for the 
quality of education which was to be imparted to the children of 
the nation. The new system of education in the elementary stage 
was described as Basic Education or ‘learning through activity’. 
The idea of Basic Education had been propounded by a number 
of thinkers in the field of Education but in India the idea of 
applying this principle on a large scale for the education of 
children between the ages of 6 and 14 occurred to Gandhiji. In 
July, 1937, he wrote, 


“By education I mean an all-round drawing out of the best 
in child and man—body, mind and spirit... Literacy in itself 
is no education. I would, therefore, begin and child’s 
education by teaching it a useful handicraft and enabling it to 
produce from the moment it begins its training. Thus every 
school can be made self-supporting. I hold that the child’s 
development of the mind and the soul is possible in such a 
system of education. Only every handicraft has to be taught 
not merely mechanically, as is done today, but scientifically; 
the child should know the why and wherefore of every 
process.... The principal means of stimulating the intellect 
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should be manual training”. 


These ideas, simple in their conception, but revolutionary in 
their application, were put in the form of resolutions by a 
Conference of National Workers in the field of education held at 
Wardha in 1937 under the Presidentship of Gandhiji. It was at 
the same time decided that the medium of instruction should be 
the mother tongue. A Committee under the Presidentship of the 
distinguished Educationist, Dr. Zakir Husain, prepared a detailed 
syllabus on the lines of the Wardha Resolutions. The Report of 
the Committee is called the Wardha Scheme of Education. It 
was approved by Gandhiji and by the Indian National Congress 
at its Haripura Session held in March 1938; thereafter it became 
the sheet-anchor of India’s programme of National Education. 

The new Scheme fired the imagination of the people and 
several provinces appointed committees to examine it. From 
1938 onwards, popular ideas about Basic Education were 
classified and defined so that the new system could become a 
national programme. Dr. Zakir Husain emphasised that the 
Programme was one of education and not of economic 
production and its main object was to utilize the resources 
implicit in craft work for educational purposes rather than to 
produce craftsmen at the age of fourteen. “The craft or 
productive work chosen should be rich in educative possibilities. 
It should find natural points of correlation with important human 
activities and interest”. The Kher Committee accepted the 
principle of educating children through purposeful, creative 
activities which should gradually develop into productive work. 
It pointed out that not one but several basic crafts should be 
Prescribed, specially in-the lower Classes so that children may 
choose whatever activity appealed to them. On their freedom of 
choice depends the success of the scheme. 
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Educational Plans in the light of the recommendations of this 
Report and have started implementing these since 1946-47. 

The Government of India have undertaken to prepare a 
syllabus for the Basic Schools—both Junior and Senior, and also 
a handbook for Basic Teachers. The curriculum of Basic Schools 
has been defined. All Junior Schools will have appropriate 
“activities” leading to the craft or crafts in the Senior Schools. 
Gardening will lead to the craft of Agriculture; Spinning to the 
craft of Spinning and Weaving and Paperwork, Card-board 
modelling and Clay modelling to the crafts of Pottery and 
Wood-work. The Project Method will be employed in the 
pursuit of Social Studies. Approximately half the school-time is 
to be devoted to craft-work which ‘ncludes not only practical 
work, but also the teaching of other subjects through the crafts. 
The syllabuses for various crafts are being prepared. 

Before a scheme of Basic Education of this magnitude and on 
such novel lines is to start functioning, there must be a sufficient 
number of teachers trained in the new method of instruction. 
This is going to be a long and arduous task. Already the 
Government of India have arranged with the authorities of the 
Jamia Millia, Delhi, and the Viswa Bharati, Santiniketan, for the 
training of teachers for Basic Schools. At Viswa Bharati, 
arrangements have been made to train teachers not only in Basic 
Education, but also in Arts and Crafts and Music and Dancing. 
Training Schools and Colleges of the old type are being 
converted to meet present-day requirements and scores of 
Training Centres are springing into existence in provinces and 
States, villages and cities. 

The sheer number of teachers which we need for introducing 
universal, free and compulsory education for children between 
six and fourteen years of age is formidable enough; but even 
more important than the supply of sufficient number of teachers 
is the quality of the teacher and his status in society. Unless the 
teachers are paid adequately and their profession is held in high 
esteem, the right type of persons will not be coming forth to 
teach. On the quality of the teacher depends the entire success or 
failure of our educational system. Free India is fully conscious 
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of the need for restoring to the teacher the prestige which he 
enjoyed in old Hindu Society and it is realised that this cannot 
be done without augmenting appreciably both the professional 
competence and the material rewards of the teacher to enable 
him to play his decisive role in the transformation of education 
and promotion of national development. The availability of well- 
trained, innovative and rightly motivated teachers is the key to 
educational reform and free India is now well-poised to meet 
this crucial challenge, 


Chapter 3 


Violence and Education 


Mr. Chancellor, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, recipients of degrees, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I feel deeply honoured by the Vice-Chancellor’s invitation to 
address the Convocation of the University. When my friend, 
Professor R.C. Paul spoke to me about this occasion a strong 
nostalgia for the past and an ardent sense of belonging was 
aroused in me and I recalled my long association with this 
University and its precursor at Lahore in the days of undivided 
India. I recalled the time of my studies for eight years in the 
University of Punjab at Lahore followed by a decade of teaching 
History and Political Science to graduate students in an 
atmosphere of eager curiosity and robust friendliness. From 
University teaching I drifted to educational planning and 
administration and also to the growing sphere of international 
cultural cooperation; but the happy memories of University life 
and my subsequent association with the new University in 
Chandigarh, which honoured me by conferring a doctorate of 
Literature in 1967, continued to keep alive my links with the 
world of learning and my roots in the language and culture of the 
Punjabi people, who are second to none in their loyalty a a 
service to the Motherland. oe 

It was exactly fifty years ago that I received my first de 
at the large Convocation Hall of the University of the PT 
Lahore. The scene of that memorable day comes back vivi a 


The Convention Hall glittered with light and colour, re dly: 


flected 
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from bright floral decorations and the laughter of youth; with the 
sense of personal achievement and throbbing hope for the future 
we received our diplomas and listened to a most eloquent 
address by the eminent philosopher, Professor Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, who was destined to be the Second President of 
the Republic of India; and then suddenly, as the solemn 
procession of senior academicians moved back to the entrance of 
the hall, several bullet shots aimed at the Governor of the Punjab 
rang loudly and transformed instantly the orderly scene of 
dignity and gaiety to utter confusion and panic. That violence of 
revolutionary terrorism, marking a desperate protest against 
foreign rule, was also a part of the Freedom Movement in which 
my generation grew with all the exhilaration and peril of 
struggle and sacrifice. And now fifty years later when our 
national independence is firmly established by an experience of 
many fateful decades, inspired by the immortal spirit and light 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the ugly face of violence still persists in 
our midst, marring the peaceful pursuits of society, including the 
functioning of University Campuses. The provocations to 
violence and its manifestations are different and varied; but its 
origin lies in the same loss of moorings and sanity. It is about 
this persisting phenomenon of violence and its possible cure by 
good education that I wish to share with you briefly a few 
random thoughts. 

The roots of violence lie basically in some deep disturbance 
of the human psyche, haunted by the demons of fear and greed, 
the growing perils of existence, and poignant gulf between the 
dream and the reality, especially when the dream is not difficult 
to realise and the reality seems easy to transform, if we can 
mobilise fully the boundless possibilities and resources of the 
human spirit. To a large extent we share with others the present 
predicament of man and it would be well to realise its global 
nature. 

Our present age in history which is witnessing for the first 
time the emergence of a global civilization is confronted with a 
challenge of unparalleled dimensions. The challenge lies in the 
fact that man’s technology and social organization have far 
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outstripped his spirit, resulting in a state of confusion and chaos, 
and a loss of moorings and directions. What we need now is a 
great renewal of the spirit of man to redress the balance of three 
interacting forces in the making of civilization. The worth and 
dignity of the individual person are threatened by the brute force 
and senseless behaviour of the impersonal mass of machine and 
society. Human values and aspirations cannot survive without a 
fresh strengthening of their sources and the enrichment of their 
content. The urgent need for a renewal and resurgence of the 
spirit calls for a revolutionary transformation of education along 
with other developments and creations. The concept of life-long 
education arises from a growing crisis of contemporary 
civilization. Life-long education is required to fulfil the need of 
contemporary man to control, adapt and create the relevant 
technology and social organization for a new quality of life and 
for a meaningful quest for more effective and appropriate values 
of the spirit. At the same time, life-long education has become 
possible and has even entered the realm of realistic action owing 
to the human and technological developments of a global 
civilization. 

In our times, the growing force of democratization, the 
emerging concept of life-long education and the new oppor- 
tunities provided by the revolutionary technologies of commu- 
nication hold the promise of joining education and culture 
together in a new enterprise to liberate the spirit of man, to 
enrich his mind and to project and practise human values in the 
service of man and his humanity. The new goals and vistas of 
education recognize and value the integrity and diversity of 
cultures while seeking the universality of thought and reason and 
moving toward the common values and tasks of humanity, now 
confined to the space-ship earth struggling in a sea of mounting 
difficulties and perils as well as fantastic opportunities and 
hopes. = 

The education of the future providing for man’s total life span 
must be oriented to his fulfilment as an individual person, as a 
creative worker, and as a member of his society, at national, 
regional and global levels. The educational programmes and 
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processes should be related to the needs of contemporary man 
looking toward a fast-changing future. The integrity, ability and 
wholeness of man achieved through a new system of education 
is the most precious asset of the individual and his society, and 
it is this aim which needs now to be translated into a curricular 
content required by the emerging conditions and opportunities of 
the present time and the particular circumstances of each society. 
Such a curricular content of educational programmes and 
experience at all levels needs to be conceived and planned in the 
context of life-long education aiming at a fresh adventure in 
learning that is primarily directed to the development and 
sustenance of the learner’s integrity as a free and creative person, 
and his independence of mind and spirit. 

Along with many other nations, both affluent and poor, we 
are in search of a new pattern of education that can provide more 
balanced and relevant education, Stressing the choice and 
practice of human values and relationships as well as the pursuit 
of knowledge and skills in order to enrich the art of living and 
the quality of life for all. A national policy of education is in the 
making and it must be forged by the active participation of all 
concerned. It is in this context that I offer a few remarks and 
Suggestions from a life-time of experience and in a spirit of 
humility. 

In order to bring about meaningful changes in our system of 
education we need to liberate it from some age-old habits and 
constraints. There is too much rhetoric from politicians, 
resulting in abundance of cliches and trite statements repeated in 
press and on platform. To this rhetoric is added the increasing 
hold of the bureaucracy over the Management of educational 
institutions and control of policies. There is not enough clear and 
informed thinking based on sound research and reliable data in 
a field involving the largest number of people as students, 
teachers and parents. The educated communtiy, especially the 
teachers, do not play a dominant role in the making of 
educational plans and policies. The dead weight of inertia and 
conservatism holds sway in the educational establishments, 
blocking reform and experimentation. The craze for uniformity 
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is vaguely and widely expressed without sufficient realization of 
its implications and impracticability, In all this loud rhetoric and 
confusion of thought and action the needs of the learner are 
overlooked and educational programmes and curricula continue 
to be irrelevant and out of tune with educational objectives. I 
hope the new pattern of national education will remove such 
defects and distortions and develop adequate facilities and 
programmes of learning for mass education and general 
enlightenment in the context of life-long education. Along with 
the spread of science and technology, we have to develop 
cultural learning and the inculcation of human values, about 
which the distinguished Chancellor of this University has often 
spoken and pleaded eloquently. If the aim of education is to 
enable the learner to take charge of his life in a fast changing 
world, the building of character and moral resources of 
personality and the ability to learn from life’s experience and 
environment are the most precious assets of any viable system 
and process of education. This calls for new orientations of the 
content of education which is far more important than structures 
and forms that claim too much of our attention. It also requires 
many linkages and fuller mobilisation of societal resources to 
offer several varieties of educational experience to the great 
diversity of learners who should learn at their own choice and 
pace to take charge of their lives and become more aware, more 
resourceful, and more creative. From the teachings of Gandhiji 
we have learnt the value of Learning To Do through learning by 
doing; at the beginning of this decade UNESCO’s International 
Report on Education highlighted the aspect of Learning To Be 
through Life-long Education; and now, I believe, we are at the 
threshold of Learning to Become through a purposeful and 
integrated education of the whole man, leading perhaps to a leap 
of transcendence from the contemporary human situation which 
we share with other nations and peoples. 

The national policy of education can draw upon ample 
materials of thought and experience derived from our own 
society and from the efforts of others in similar predicament. Of 
thought there is no dearth, and we have several well-intentioned 
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statements proclaimed in the past which could not be fulfilled. 
What we now need is not only a broad framework of educational 
content, modalities and directions, but also the ways and means 
of implementing new policies and reforms. Pious statements 
without matching resources and adequate mechanism of action 
will only lead to frustration and failure. I believe our Govern- 
ment will do everything possible to implement what is planned 
carefully through the leadership of the educated community and 
the participation of people. In both thought and action the 
University has a major role to play in bringing about the 
transformation of education and I am sure the Punjab University 
will be in the vanguard of such a movement. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the time has come for our great nation 
to fulfil its tryst with destiny by eliminating poverty, ignorance, 
disease and inequality, and build a good, happy and just society, 
cherishing the roots of its many splendoured culture and looking 
forward to the planetary society of the near future. Our tradi- 
tional values can be well adapted to present needs and emerging 
prospects. The resources of the nation, both human and material, 
are plentiful and_rich in potentialities. If the task of national 
development is of stupendous magnitude, the challenge of action 
and achievement can also be truly relishing and rewarding. All 
that we need is a new will to change and strong, intelligent and 
united action to serve the dignity and humanity of man and 
enrich the quality of his life. This need not remain in the realm 
of Utopia. In the face of peril and danger, man can over-reach 
himself and out of darkness light suddenly breaks out from the 
mystery and grace of God. Let us hope that by our own effort 
and by the grace of God we shall reach our goals and fulfil our 
tasks. š 

In this noble enterprise of transforming national education and 
development, the people of the Punjab can make very significant 
contributions. The three serious shortcomings of our ruling elite 
are immersion in backward looking attitudes, persisting gap 
between thought and action, and conformity to a spirit of 
negation and inertia, denying the vitality, the robustness and the 
joy and affirmation of life. From these defects the Punjabis are 
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relatively free and the Punjabi spirit in history has often 
overcome these obstacles in the dynamic and joyful affirmation 
of life. 

Graduates of the University, I wish you success and fulfil- 
ment in the time to come which holds fascinating possibilities. 
I have sometimes speculated about the best time in human 
history that would be worth living in if one had the choice. 
Several spans in time and space have caught my fancy; now I 
begin to believe that the time to come in the emerging future 
will probably be the most exciting and rewarding in terms of 
human fulfilment and human creativity. In the face of mortal 
dangers the human spirit may strive nobly and triumph, even 
achieve some new leap of consciousness to transcend the present 
human situation. That will be your time and along with the rest 
of youthful humanity you will fill it with nobler ideas and more 
wonderful deeds than your elders have been able to accomplish. 

Fare forward to the attainment of your lovely dreams and your 
noble quests, my young friends! 

Jai Hind! 


Chapter 4 


Educational Planning 


Mr. Director and distinguished participants, I am thankful to my 
friend and colleague, Dr. M.V. Mathur, for inviting me this 
afternoon to this Valedictory Function of the Asian Institute’s 
eleventh course. I am also happy to meet here old friends and 
valued colleagues like Mr. Veda Prakash, Dr. Mahrotra and 
others with whom I have been associated in the past. To our 
guests, the distinguished participants from many Asian count- 
ties, I offer my greetings and good wishes. The Asian Institute, 
especially under the dynamic and wise leadership of Dr. Mathur, 
has many achievements to its credit and it now occupies an 
important place in the galary of UNESCO Institutes and Centres 
around the world that promote regional cooperation and also 
enrich international programmes in the fields of education, 
science and culture. The continent of Asia, with its great cultural 
traditions and immense resources, both human material, can and 
does make most valuable contributions to international coope- 
ration and the making of a new world order. We need to foster 
and strengthen all forms of regional cooperation in Asia for the 
service of man everywhere, and this cooperation can be most 
meaningful in the field of education. 

For some moment this afternoon I propose to share with my 
colleagues from so many Asian countries assembled here and 
with other connected with the work of the Asian Institute a few 
thoughts on the challenge of education in the seventies and the 
new role and pattern of educational management likely to 
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emerge from our efforts to meet this challenge. 

After Asia’s massive needs of primary education were 
identified at Karachi and a broad plan of development was 
adopted, the General Conference of UNESCO accorded at its 
eleventh session in 1960 an overriding priority to education in 
the work of the Organisation. In 1964 this high priority was also 
accorded to the application of science and technology to 
development, but education continued to be the most important 
concern of UNESCO. In the sixties educators thought mainly in 
terms of quantitative expansion of an accepted system which had 
been evolved by the industrial societies of the West; the 
extension of this system to the unprivileged masses in the West 
and to all section of the traditional societies of newly-inde- 
pendent countries of Asia and Africa were the chief objectives. 
Educational planning became fashionable and the element of 
management in the efficiency of educational systems was given 
due recognition. The World Conference on Educational Planning 
held in 1968 in Paris highlighted the need for planning and made 
valuable recommendations addressed to UNESCO and its 
member-states in regard to planning and administration. The 
sixties was a decade of education, but most of us still looked 
backwards and thought in terms of gradual extension and 
development of a comparatively stable system. The domination 
of the economist was extended to the field of education, leading 
to a number of scholarly, but often unreadable and unrealistic 
works on the so-called economies of education. For prospects of 
increased financial resources both at the national and inter- 
national levels, educationists began to emphasize and elaborate 
the obvious fact that education increased productivity and 
supported this thesis by impressive quantifications. It was only 
towards the close of the decade that the notion of a world crisis 
of education began to emerge, especially after a World 
Conference in Williamburg, sponsored by the former President 
of the U.S.A., Mr. Lyndon B. Johnson. The growing discontent 
of the youth and the implications of rapid technological changes 
soon revealed the dimensions of this crisis while appeared to be 
nothing short of a coming revolution in education. 
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This sense of an educational revolution of the seventies now 
gathers force as we enter the Second Development Decade with 
all its fateful problems and possibilities. There are at least three 
important elements of the revolution that looms ahead and all 
these were often discussed in the national, regional and 
international meetings that marked the International Education 
Year of 1970. The implications of the new challenges still 
remain to be worked out, clarified and elaborated before the 
formation of significant new programmes and projects in 
response to these. 

The first aspect of the educational revolution is what is now 
commonly called the democratisation of education. For the first 
time in history even higher education is no longer the privilege 
of the few not even confined to those who are found fit for it; 
access to higher education is now claimed by all, and inspite of 
cogent educational arguments for careful selectivity, it cannot be 
denied on political and social grounds. The explosion of 
numbers and of expectations must be matched by an adequate 
explosion of facilities, and no society can ban or restrict any 
avenue to education. The tide of democratization alone 
necessitates revolutionary changes both in the structures and the 
content of education at all levels. 

Secondly, the need for life-long education has now become 
keen and urgent. Both on account of material efficiency and 
personal fulfilment continuing education all through life’s span 
is required and fully justified. New media and technologies of 
communication and organizational possibilities make the 
provision of life-long education feasible. UNESCO expects that 
the reflections and experiments launched by member states in 
the International Education Year will go a long way making life 
long integrated education a living reality evolved from within by 
each society and sustained and enriched by programmes of 
international television through space communication and use of 
satellites is of special significance to Asia. Within the coming 
decade the new technologies of communication will offer 
unforeseen opportunities and also pose problems to educational 
planners, administrators and teachers. We will have the 
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possibility of the unprecedented expansion and improvement of 
education within a short span of time; these possibilities will 
also call for technical and administrative skills and planning 
processes of high quality. * 

The third element of the educational revolution may be 
described as the problem of Relevance. Contemporary youth 
questions the relevance of what is taught and the old structures 
and ways of imparting education are rejected as irrelevant. 
Traditional education cannot answer the needs of a society 
which changes in all its aspects at a fantastic rate, The time lag 
between the acquisition of knowledge and its use is dramatically 
reduced by the speed and dimensions of change in modern 
times. Even the traditional life cycle is no longer relevant to the 
youth who demand work, retirement and education to suit 
individual needs and even passing whims. The problem of 
relevance is much less understood than life-long education, and 
certainly calls for more revolutionary changes in content, 
structures, aims and values of education. 

These are formidable challenges. The accelerated demo- 
cratization of education, the new concept of life-long education, 
and the youth's rejection of the present system as irrelevant t0 
their needs and to the realities of our times, are emerging 
revolutionary features that can no longer be ignored by policy- 
makers, planners and administrators. The outlines of the new 
pattern are clearly discernible. It is evident that the nature, the 
scale and the role of education in the seventies will make it a far 
more comprehensive activity of man than it has ever been in the 
past. Education will embrace the whole life span, the new 
technologies of communication will open fantastic possibilities 
of collecting and disseminating information, and the present 
distinction between formal and informal education will 
disappear. The educational process will be directed to man’s 
adaptation to rapid changes rather than his preparation to enter 
a fairly stable society. The new situation will require a great 
diversity of courses and methods, fresh ways of evaluation, 
utmost flexibility and a multiplicity of choices. The institutional 
patterns will undergo a radical change. Above all the desperate 
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Struggle to control the machine, which will take over all routine 
tasks, will result in a forceful assertion of humane and cultural 
values and a new quest for integrated living and some inner 
poise and balance. These trends are evident and they point to a 
shape of things that is not distant in time even in Asia. 
Educational planners must start planning for the needs of a post- 
industrial Society and think now of educating the young for 
living in entirely new conditions twenty years hence; apart from 
this long-range planning and our long range is comparatively 
short now-both planners and administrators have to meet the 
requirements of change in the short Tun, imporve answers and 
solutions to questions and problems that arise daily. Clearly 
different types of planning and new styles of administration are 
needed urgently to match the fresh Opportunities and methods of 
teaching and learning. 

What should we do to meet the emerging educational 
revolution of the seventies? The role of planning and admini- 
Stration will be of crucial importance, and a mere drift or conti- 
nuing gulf between thought and action will be disastrous. It 
seems to me that a part from developing a cleared and fuller 
understanding of the evolution Situation there are a few 
directions that must be taken at once in the hope of peaceful, 
orderly and creative transition to the requirements of the future. 
It would be presumptuous to offer a prescription for a malady 
still awaiting diagnosis. I can, however, venture to make a few 
Suggestions that might contribute to timely action in a field of 
great importance both for the Survival of mankind and the 
transcendence of the human spirit. 

(1) First and foremost is the need to accord to educational 
planning a place right i the centre of national planning. With 
the increasing Proportion of Asian population that is now in the 
young age group and the emerging requirements of life-long 
education it is no longer a problem of integrating educational 
plans into national economic plans as we used to say in the 
sixties. On the other hand, the various aspects of life will now 
have to be fitted into an over-all educational plan that takes care 
of the growth of skills and values of citizens in all age groups, 
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provides for a wider and continuing access to knowledge and 
creates conditions congenial to its new creations, and promotes 
the attainment of synthesis and balance in the life of man and his 
society so that human freedom and dignity are protected both 
from the tensions within and around and the domination of the 
machine. As a first step towards the attainment of these 
objectives new and interesting courses in education, its aims, 
objects, problems and possibilities, should be offered at the 
under-graduate level in a curriculum of wider diversity and 
greater flexibility. At the same time we should introduce both in 
the school and college programmes a far greater scope for the 
understanding of the trends and patents that point to the future. 
Traditional knowledge, confined to the past and present that is 
still viewed solely from the past, needs to be replaced by a 
pronounced bias on the future now. Only those who can. 
understand and reflect upon the nature of things to come will be 
able to adapt themselves easily to the new and unforeseen 
developments lying ahead. We need to produce innovatives man 
who will accept change and also direct it. 

(2) Considerations of quality and the need of satisfy diverse 
requirements of individuals and social groups point to the 
principle of decentralization both in planning and implemen- 
tation. While traditional and formal systems of the past could be 
controlled by the static and its ruling establishments, including 
the Church, the new concept of life-long education calls for a 
deeper involvement of the entire society in the planning and 
management of education. The shift from the primary of the 
state to the action of society will nurture variety, take care of 
relevance, and elevate quality through the play of healthy com- 
petition and multiplicity of choices. But it will raise problems as 
to who will plan and how such plans will be implemented. 

(3) Lastly, we shall need a new type of educational admini- 
strator to innovate, implement and evaluate. In this task of 
supreme importance the process of planning, administration and 
teaching will need to be related together. As an aftermath of the 
colonial rule or of the traditional and hierarchical past, many 
countries of Asia, including my own, continue to depend upon 
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the top leadership of generalists which is neither able to innovate 

' wisely or act speedily, and which had relevance the needs, 
expectations and values of the young or any insight to the future. 
The so-called ‘Brain Drain’ is really a flight of talent from 
wretched and outmoded conditions of work to more congenial 
environments appreciative of human dignity and individual 
skills. This failure of management at both the political and 
administrative levels is the greatest obstruction to change and 
progress, and unfortunately and traditional leadership does not 
show any signs of transformation from within. On the question 
as to what should take its place and how the new shift should 
come about hinges the nature and character of the coming 
revolution. The new leadership should be rooted in greater 
reality and sincerity, and the present gap between professions 
and actions needs to be eliminated. | wonder whether a 
convention can be forced on the leaders of the ruling establish- 
ments that they should speak only about what they have been 
able to accomplish and what remained unfulfilled rather than 
what is intended to be done. My guess is that at present 
newspapers and other mass media give about ten times more 
space and time to professions and proclamations than to deeds 
and achievements. This state of affairs will surely and because 
it is impossible to feel all the people all the time. I believe firmly 
in the spirit of man to which the great continent of Asia has 
contributed magnificently in the past and will surely bring new 
tiches to the future of man. On the verge of a massive operation 
of democracy in the form of general election India faces today 
a challenge, which is part of a world-wide problem of leader- 
ship. Let us hope that the results of this great human operation 
will prove conducive to the creation of conditions in which we 
can mould the future of man through life-long, integrated 
education by wise and appropriate planning and honest, 
enlightened and dedicated administration. 


Chapter 5 


Education for Human Values 


If consciousness of human rights and of their sanctity is to 
pervade the minds and hearts of man and a new world order 
based on justice, humanity, harmony and life’s quality, is to be 
founded, it is essential to stress the role of education for human 
values and to give new directions to its contents and 
methodology. The ultimate sanction of the true observance of 
human rights rests in the faith and commitment of societies as 
reflected in the beliefs and values of individuals. We must 
therefore liberate the defences of human rights from the 
custodianship of governments and establishments of power and 
entrust them to the care of societies and peoples. Various 
modalities of action to achieve this end have been considered 
and partially attempted by the organs of the United Nations and 
the growing number of non-governmental organizations. The 
surest and the most effective way is to mobilize new possibilities 
and the immense potential resources of education of all types 
and at all levels in the service of human rights by emphasizing 
the human values that sustain such rights. Behind the diversity 
of many cultures lies the broad uniformity of a growing stock of 
human values that are needed by contemporary man to sustain 
life and its quality. 

The growing force of democratization, the emerging concept 
of lifelong education and the new opportunities provided by the 
revolutionary technologies of communication hold the promise 
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of joining education and culture together in a new enterprise to 
liberate the spirit of man. The new goals of education recognise 
and value the integrity and diversity of cultures, seek 
universality of thought and reason and encourage the common 
values and tasks of humanity on this earth which Struggles in a 
sea of mounting perils and idealistic hopes. 

The education of the future providing for man’s total life-span 
must be oriented towards fulfilment as an individual person, as 
a creative worker, and as a member of society, at national, 
regional and global levels. The educational programmes and 
Processes should be related to the needs of contemporary man 
looking toward a changing future. The integrity and wholeness 
of man, achieved through a new system of education may be the 
most precious asset of the individual and of society, and this aim 
should be translated into a curricular content to fit the emerging 
conditions and opportunities of the present time and the 
particular circumstances of each society. Such educational 
programmes should be conceived and planned in the context of 
life-long education, aiming at a new adventure in learning that 
is primarily directed towards the development of the learner’s 
integrity as a free and creative person with independence of 
mind and spirit. 

Our present age in history, which is witnessing for the first 
time the emergence of a global civilization, is confronted with a 
challenge of unparalleled dimensions, The challenge lies in the 
fact that man’s technology and social organizations have far 
outstripped his spirit, resulting in a state of confusion and chaos. 
What we need now is a renewal of the spirit of man to redress 
the balance in the making of civilization. The worth and dignity 
of the individual person are threatened by the brute force and 
senseless behaviour of the impersonal mass of machines and the 
totalitarian compulsions of society. Human values and 
aspirations cannot survive unless their sources are strengthened 
and their content enriched. 

Out of a Past characterized by many civilizations, diverse 
cultures, different religions and conflicting ideologies we are 
moving towards the unity of mankind, and respect for the 
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diversity of cultures and the dignity and freedom of the 
individual. Many of the traditional values inherited from the past 
remain valid or are sufficiently dynamic to be adapted for the 
future. New values to match new conditions and needs are also 
evolving. The formulation of a general statement of human 
values for our times could help shape the appropriate attitudes, 
common beliefs and suitable criteria and content of education for 
contemporary man. A universal orientation of education to the . 
teaching and practice of human values in all societies will be the. 
surest basis for the observance of human rights. The quest for 
such values underlying all cultures and the common predicament 
of contemporary man can provide the basis of a fundamental 
philosophical reflection for a meaningful survey of human rights 
and related problems in all countries and regions of the world. 


The Pursuit of Human Values 

Human values may be based on the following concerns of 
man, which are common to all civilization and cultures of our 
time. 


Man and self 

In order to take charge of one’s life in an uncertain and fast- 
changing world, personality essentials such as physical and 
mental health, a balanced mind, and moral and spiritual qualities 
of character should be valued and cultivated. Education and 
culture should be directed to the enrichment of character and to 
the pursuit of goodness, wisdom and transcendence. The 
development of the inner man by the fullest flowering of human 
potentials should be encouraged in an atmosphere of freedom 
and security. Man’s care of his own self calls for a measure of 
austerity, self-discipline, pursuit of self-knowledge and 
cultivation of serenity as well as intensity. The luminous and 
balanced self ceases to be vulnerable. The power of the inner self 
should be directed to the love and service of fellow-beings. 


Man and society 
Man’s relationship to society should be governed by 
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humanistic moral principles acceptable to all societies and 
cultures and reflecting the quality and sensitivity of human 
relations. These principles should be based upon compassionate 
love, mutual understanding and appreciation, and respect for 
Justice and the solidarity of mankind. Such a relationship 
between man and Society has to overcome the divisions and 
barriers of the past and attitudes arising from inequalities of 
wealth, power and knowledge. Man’s common predicament and 
basic humanity can be planted firmly in our consciousness and 
conduct by the fullest and wisest use of communication 
resources. 


Man and the habitat 

Contemporary habitat extends from the home and local 
environment to the entire planet, involving the protection of 
nature from which we derive great benefits. The resources of the 
habitat must also be preserved for future generations for whom 
man holds the habitat in trust. The sense of belonging generates 
prudence and austerity, and in the care and management of the 
habitat man learns to live in harmony with others, 


Man and work 

Toa large extent, man lives in and for work, and our mental 
health and happiness depend upon the choice of work, its scope 
for action, expression and initiative and its contribution to a 
sense of self-esteem. While work affords satisfaction, enjoyment 
and self-realization, it can also bring the desire for success and 
power. We should avoid such temptations. Frustration and 
alienations resulting from deprivations of work or its 
deficiencies warp the individual and distort society. Socio- 
economic systems and education can help to rectify these. 


Man and art 

All men are endowed with artistic capabilities in varying 
forms and measure, and the flowering of these depends upon the 
individual and social Tespectivity. Manifestations of beauty 
differ but its essence and inspiration are similar. The pursuit of 
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the beautiful strengthens man’s humanity and elevates his 
cultural live. In work, education and life we should recognise the 
importance of the arts. Respecting the diversity of art and 
culture, we can sense and share in the underlying unity of 
mankind. The quest for beauty and the joy of creation reveal 
life’s meaning and enrich its quality. New technologies of 
communication offer to all peoples unparalleled opportunities of 
appreciating other people’s arts and cultures. 


Man and technology 

Technological advance should be for human welfare and for 
the enrichment of humanity. By controlling and regulating 
technological advance and the application of science we can 
improve human welfare and the quality of life. Appropriate 
technologies should be chosen for practical relevance and 
efficient productivity, and also for their capacity to humanize 
life and spread culture. Technology should not be allowed to 
undermine the primacy of the human spirit which is the source 
of man’s‘creations and values. Technology should be the servant 
of humanism, for it is a significant reflection of man’s relentless 
curiosity, inventiveness, and mastery over the external world and 
as such projects important human values. 


Man and ideology 

Man cannot live by bread alone. Beyond the economy, 
politics, science and industry, his restless mind needs some 
beliefs to give meaning to life, Historical experience and human 
choice determine ideologies which are incentives to action in the 
present and guides to the making of the future. Ideology feeds 
the emotional and mystical elements of man’s consciousness as 
well as the quest for truth, faith and humanism. Ideologies are 
reflected in the diversities of cultures and choice of life-styles 
and systems. They can cause tensions and conflicts and lead tó 
intolerence. In the present-day flow of ideas and peoples, 
ideologies tend to come together and generate some shared 
concerns and beliefs. 
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Man and time 

In his relationship with time man shares some dreams not 
only with the fellow-man of his own life-time but also with 
those who have gone before and those who have yet to come, 
Our consciousness in time and the experience of the life-cycles 
help us to contemplate the mysteries of life and death and the 
concept of eternity. Respect for the past and hope for the future 
Strengthen man’s care of his cultural heritage and pride in 
common endeavours and aspirations. A sense of history is a 
most precious source and guide to humanistic values. In the flux 
of history man recognizes his eternal self and the brotherhood of 
mankind. 


Man and the cosmos 

Man has always reflected on the mystery of existence, the 
universe that lies beyond, and the larger scheme of life of which 
he is only a part. Imagination, intuition, mysticism and religion 
have all contributed to the quest for the cosmos, the ultimate or 
the larger universe which may be glimpsed through worship, 
meditation, knowledge and poetry. Contemporary man has 
greater knowledge of the extent and nature of the universe than 
past generations, and this knowledge brings us close to the life 
and unity of our own planet. We can all share in the common 
predicament of the planetary habitat, so small and insignificant 
in the vastness of space and time. The cosmic dimension of life 
brings us closer to each other and gives a proper perspective of 
temporal existence, 

In the above, the complete equality of man and woman is 
assumed. Any artificial handicap or inferiority attached to sex 
must be rejected. This does not, however, imply that the special 
relationship between man and woman should be undermined. 
Equality of the sexes calls for the removal of women’s social 
and legal handicaps and disabilities resulting from the realities 
of a male dominated world and its traditional habits and values. 


Man-based learning 
Many changes and new initiatives will be needed to provide 
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for the effective learning and practice of human values through 
educational programmes. 

The limitations of presenting knowledge in the rigid manner 
imposed by traditional disciplines have long been evident. The 
recent trends toward life-long learning through formal, non- 
formal, remedial and adult education, professional training, 
cultural learning, etc., mark a move away from the dominance of 
disciplines to an inter-disciplinary and multi-disciplinary app- 
roach in the pursuit of a more relevant education for the diverse 
needs, aptitudes and tastes of all kinds of learners. 

A new framework of general education as a foundation for 
life-long learning and a more humane culture is urgently needed. 
The framework of the content of general education presented 
below projects an inter-disciplinary approach to knowledge as a 
basic foundation for the human personality and as an effective 
instrument of life-long education. Knowledge must be man- 
oriented and made alive and relevant. The main emphasis of the 
teaching and learning process should be on the nature of man, 
the problems of his life and growth, his needs, values and vision, 
and his role and responsibilities as the dominant agent of 
evolution. 

The following broad programme is comprised of five general 
themes, each divided into three main topics, to’ be studied 
through lectures, seminars and field work, and backed up by 
radio, television, film, artistic activity and self-study. 


I. Man and society 

1. Understanding the social environment of contemporary 
man; its complexities; how it has evolved; the important 
institutions of society; urban and rural environments, 
etc. 

2. The stream of history. The heritage of the past, the 
present and the future. A general introduction to the rise 
of great civilizations of the past, their interrelations and 
permanent heritage. The link between the living past and 
the emerging future. What is the importance of history 
of man’s culture and his functioning in society? The 
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method and spirit of history. 

Some problems of modern society. 

War and peace—conflicts and tensions; building mutual 
understanding, harmony and human solidarity. 
Environmental problems 

The pursuit of development; equality of life. Towards a 
new world order, international cooperation. 

The individual and society—rights and duties; freedom 
and order; the primacy of the individual; the concept of 
justice; some secular ideologies; communism, socialism, 
democracy, nationalism, etc. 


II. Man and nature 
i: 


Ill. 
i 


M 


An introduction to the physical sciences. 

Man’s struggle to master the physical environment. The 
great discoveries and advances of scientific knowledge. 
An introduction to the social sciences. 

Understanding the nature, complexity and variety of life. 
Education and heredity. 

The continuing quest for balance and harmony between 
man and nature. 

Ecology, the rational use of planetary resources, the 
emerging problems and tasks; global horizons. 
Population problems. 


an and his technology 
The nature and significance of technology. 
Science and technology. The use of technology. 
Differing needs of development and developing count- 
ries. Appropriate technologies for rural development. 
Technologies of production and distribution. 
Agriculture and industrialization; harnessing natural 
resources, consumption and affluence; technology in the 
service of man; the waste of excessive consumption. 
Technologies of communication. 
Conquering distance; conquering space; the computer; 
educational technologies; emerging possibilities. 
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IV. Man and the arts 


1. 


The nature of aesthetic experience. 

The concept of vision of beauty. Nature of creativity. 
Influence of the environment on artistic forms and 
modes of expression. 

The arts and life. 

The range and scope of the arts; the major arts; music, 
drama and dance; painting and sculpture; architecture 
and designing; literature. The artist and his role in 
society; professional training, status, conditions of work, 
recognition, etc. The arts and the art of living. 

The meaning of culture. 

Cultural forms, modes, creations and values; culture and 
development; education through art and culture; 
institutional infrastructure for the promotion of culture 
and the development of arts and crafts; the quality of 
life; toward a culture-oriented society and the making of 
more sensitive and cultured human beings. 


V. Man and the cosmos 


a 


Man’s search for the meaning of life. 

The mystery of existence, man and the supernatural; 
superstition, myth and ritual; faith and belief; religion 
and philosophy; the insights of poetry; the aesthetic 
experience; beauty and goodness; mysticism; yoga. 


` The message of world religions. 


The meaning and messages of world religions; 
Hinduism and Buddhism; Islam, Christianity and 
Judaism; Jainism; Zoroastrianism, Sikhism, etc. 

The expanding cosmos. 

Man and his concept of the universe; the human habitat; 
expanding horizons. The inner man; spirituality and 
vision, the conscious and the unconscious; the 
potentialities of the inner man. 


The above framework of general education as a foundation of 
life-long learning can be improved, elaborated and even 
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differently conceived, but the need to cut across disciplines and 
relate knowledge to the real needs of contemporary man and his 
fast emerging future is imperative. The shift of emphasis is 
towards the study of man’s global, regional, national and local 
problems, and away from the present construct of learning by 
disciplines. 


Chapter 6 


Psychology and Education 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished Academicians, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I feel highly honoured by the invitation of the Indian 
Academy of Applied Psychology to inaugurate the 21st Annual 
Conference. It is a great pleasure to meet here this morning so 
many reputed scholars in a field of growing importance. I am 
slightly embarrassed by the fact that my own association with 
the discipline of applied psychology is somewhat remote and 
derived largely from my fields of History, Education and 
International Cultural Cooperation. In my work with UNESCO 
and at the national level of educational development I learnt to 
appreciate the importance of psychology and its applications in 
so many aspects and enterprises of life. Also I recall with pride 
and gratitude my association with such eminent scholars as Jean 
Piaget. Gardner Murphy and Erik Erikson whose broad vision 
and wisdom enriched my understanding of contemporary man 
and his problems, especially in the pursuit of peace, enlighten- 
ment and life’s quality. If the defences of peace are to be 
constructed in the minds of men, as the constitution of UNESCO 
rightly proclaims, the role and responsibility of the psychologist 
are crucial and the applications of the insights of psychology can 
be most productive. I am glad that over the years since 
Independence the discipline of psychology has made significant 
strides in India and its applications have not lagged behind. The 
credit for this goes to a growing band of outstanding and 
dedicated scholars, associated with your Academy and 
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recognized respectfully by their peers abroad. 

The science of psychology which grew as a junior partner of 
philosophy has now fully established its identity as an academic 
discipline in its own right with vast areas of application in the 
multiplicity of life situations and human affairs. The expanding 
field of Applied Psychology is truly impressive. Let me mention 
a few of these areas. 

The practical uses of social psychology have multiplied 
rapidly in all societies. The phenomena of empathy, anxiety, 
sense of humour, communication, value-orientation and con- 
sumer behaviour requires the guidance of the psychologist as 
indeed the whole Process of social change caused by the 
interactions of science, technology, society and communications. 
Rapid advances have been made in the more precise areas of 
legal psychology, economic psychology, medical social 
psychology, political socialization, juvenile reformatory and riot 
behaviour. The rapidity of change in society call for the skills 
and insights of the Psychologist for a more harmonious and 
creative transition. In the absence of such precious aids a great 
deal of confusion, distortion and suffering can arise and take a 
heavy toll of human welfare and happiness. 

The sphere of counselling psychology has extended its appli- 
cations to such vital areas as career development, personality 
tests, educational, vocational and personal guidance, school 
counselling, occupational aspirations, psychology of the 
unemployed, and job stress. 

Environmental psychology scans new horizons opened by the 
recent awareness of the problems of the environment and their 
bearing upon the quality of life. Environmental hazards in places 
of work and living Tequire the healings of psychology among 
other remedies. 

The scope of applications is large and expanding in the broad 
area of Industrial and Organizational Psychology dealing with 
such problems as leadership, organizational Patterns, decision- 
making and control, change in youth work values, work satis- 
faction and efficiency, superior-subordinate behaviour, conflict, 
absenteism, agro-technical change and other manifestations of 
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industrial and technological advances. 

Ergonomics brings corrections to human factors in work, 
accidents, risk perception, highway safety, instructional systems 
design, work load symptoms, etc. 

Clinical psychology has made great advances in affluent 
societies and is already with us to ameliorate suffering. We are 
becoming increasingly familiar with the psychological aspects of 
illness and recovery, good mental health, psychomatic diseases, 
behaviour change and modification. 

The most important and far-reaching applications of psycho- 
logy are still in the field of Education. We are reminded of the 
psychology of teaching and learning; the phenomenon of drop- 
outs at all levels of education, students attitudes, the role of 
school psychologists, evaluation of teachers, literacy and 
society, educational leadership, oral tests in cross-cultural 
context, and the vast areas of human relations and creativity, still 
waiting to be explored and served by the practical insights of 
your science. Most of the innovators in modern pedagogies were 
professional psychologists, such as Dewey, Decroly, Claparede, 
Montessori, Ferriere and Vigotsky. 


Life Cycle and Life-long Education 
(Psychological Implications) 

The future of education holds even greater promise of 
applications of psychology to the process of life-long education. 
manifested in the life cycle of seven stages which I propose as 
a frame-work of reflections. 

From birth to death life passes through seven distinct stages 
of growth and development in certain approximate age spans 
differentiated by some general conditions and characteristics. 
For each stage certain educational objectives can be visualised 
and appropriate modalities devised. In this way a general plan-of 
life-long education for individual happiness and quality of life 
can be developed. To implement such a plan the application of 
psychology will be indispensable along with the help and 
guidance of other related disciplines. The psychologist will 
surely be called upon to make important contributions to the 
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emerging scene of life-long education within each society and its 
own indigenous culture and to the growing interactions of 
diverse cultures and nations. 

The seven stages of life can be reckoned as follows: 


1. Infancy: Sprouting to life _(Age: 0-3) 3 years 

2. Childhood: Rooting in (4-11) 7 years 

3. Adolescence: Growing up (12-18) 6 years 

4. Youth: Blossoming (19-29) 10 years 

5. Adulthood: Striving (30-55) 25 years 

Exploring (i) (30-45) 15 years 
(ii) (45-55) 10 ell 

6. Maturity: Becoming (56-76) 20 years 

Harvest-gathering (i) (56-66) 10 years 
(ii) (66-76) 10 ta 

7. Old Age: Withering away (77-81) 4 years 


A life-span of four scores of years, broken into the seven stages 
approximating the periods indicated above can provide a 
Standard and pattern for individual growth and social 
development. 

The proposed framework of the life cycle and life-long 
education is based on the following assumptions which are well 
founded upon the realities of the contemporary world and the 
emerging future: 


1. A life-cycle can be conceived mainly in the context of 
cultural development of man and his society. 

2. Such a life-cycle will be different in a culture-oriented 
Society of the post industrial era than what has been 
manifested for man as a largely biological or economic 
entity. 

3. The containment or reversal of consumerism and the 
emerging concept and pursuit of quality of life for 
„human development now contribute to the making of a 
culture-oriented society in which life-long education will 
be the dominant feature of the life of the individual and 
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his society. Such a society is in the process of emerging 
now. 

4. Its emergence can be influenced, even partially directed, 
by the organization and application of systems of life- 
long education suited to the needs, traditions and 
aspirations of each society, while conforming to the 
practice of some universal human values and goals. 

5. Scientific knowledge and its wise application can reduce 
the span of old age to the minimum, ideally to a brief 
point of dissolution, while enlarging considerably the 
adult span, followed by a long period of maturity which 
is really extension of adulthood and postponement of old 
age. 

6. Such a concept of adulthood views it as a process 
comprehending at least two sub-stages, which become 
four if maturity is included as extension of adulthood. 

7. Cultural life, artistic expression, exploration of the inner 
man and the contemplation of wisdom, harmony and 
beauty will be the dominant pursuits of the culture- 
oriented society of the emerging future when man has 
shed his present obsession with consumerism and 
acquisitive power. Human values and humanism must 
shape the emerging world if mankind has to survive. 

8. Mankind can transcend its present condition by its own 
consciousness and effort. Man is largely the master of 
his destiny now, which affords to him vast scope and 
choices of action and also requires from him an 
awesome sense of responsibility. 

9. To give reality to above-mentioned assumptions life- 
long education has a most important role to play, and 
such a system of education needs to be designed for 
life’s different stages and its totality, and especially for 
the long spans of adulthood and maturity which are at 
present deprived of any conscious and systematic plan of 
education. The consciousness and achievement of 
identity is a continuing and changing process which can 
be guided and directed by education. For the developing 
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countries adult education in the context of life-long 
education should have the highest educational Priority as 


consumerism. 


The insights and applications of Psychology are vital to the 
Process of life-long education as is evident from the educational 
objectives and activities related to each stage to which | refer 
briefly now. 


1. Infancy: Sprouting to life (0-3) 
The three years of life’s emergence from the beyond, lay the 


terms, some past Karma. The fragile creature is entirely 
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project their opposites. The foundations of personality are laid 
to a large extent in the time of infancy. 

The educational modes of the time of infancy are play, 
parental affection, nutrition and health-care and congenial, 
social and physical environment. 


. Childhood 


From the age of four to around eleven, the child gets set for 
life’s voyage mainly through play and fellowship, forming an 
identity relected in a growing strength of will and sense of 
purpose. The foundations of personality are further cemented 
and the sense of trust, assurance and hope continue to grow 
in family and social environment. This is the time when the 
child is introduced to the world of symbols in the form of 
literacy, numeracy and art. The child learns to take initiative 
and becomes conscious of a sense of autonomy. The 
modalities for growth in this period of childhood for the 
family and the junior school which should provide oppor- 
tunities for play, group activities, manual work and artistic 
expression, such as dance, drawing and singing. In this highly 
significant period of one’s life, the roots of behaviour, 
intelligence and character are developed for coping with 
subsequent life experience. 


. Childhood is followed by the time of adolescence lasting 


around six years from the age of 12 to 18 when the young 
person grows up towards youth and adulthood. His physical 
and psychical framework take shape in finding one’s moor- 
ings in the outer world. It is a time of dreams, friendship— 
even heroworship—and keen experience of emotions which 
are apt to create trouble and conflict. The boy develops 
competence and fidelity. The educational opportunities at the 
time of adolescence should introduce the young person to the 
larger physical and natural environment. It is the time to 
develop skills, attitudes and knowledge through the content 
and method of a basic cycle of education. The various 
alternatives of learning and experience should broaden the 
scope of choice and activity. The sense of duty and discipline 
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are developed in this time as also the quality of giving and 
receiving. 

The educational modalities at the time of adolescence are 

the home and the senior school, the experience of fellowship 
and friendship and the guidance of the teacher. Knowledge of 
the natural work, social work, crafts work, games, drama and 
music are valuable activities for the educational experience of 
adolescence. 
The time of youth following adolescence lasts about a decade 
when the young person discovers further his environment and 
develops the love of life through activities and tasks calling 
for ardour, energy and idealism. The creative urge finds 
expression in competitive achievement, voluntary enterprise 
and adventure. The consciousness of sex is aroused presenting 
emotional problems which the right type of education should 
help in resolving. The seeds of love and care are sown in this 
time of life. 

The foundations of life-long education are laid in the youth 
and, depending upon his aptitude, higher education is 
received through formal study, work experience and cultural 
activities. Specialisation and experimentation should be 
afforded and the educational programmes geared to 
enrichment of human relations. 

The youth receives his education in the College and the 
University and also learns from work experience non-formal 
education situations and introduction to social and technical 
world. The pursuit of games and sports leads to discipline and 
team work contributing to overall search for values which is 
the prime interest of this stage of life of the individual. 
The time of youth leads to longest stage of life’s experience 
of about 25 years forming the period of adulthood which 
could be sub-divided into the early adulthood of about 15 
years from the age of 30 to 45 and the later adulthood of 10 
years from the age of 45. This is the time of growing 
responsibility and of personal group advancement through 
realism, ambition and effort. The adult graples with problems 
and challenges taking carefully calculated risks. He strives 
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hard and explores the world of work, experiences parenthood, 
practises personal relations and copes with societal 
involvement. Values learnt in youth are further crystallised 
and deepened and personal integration is achieved through 
meaningful coordinations and balance. The sense of judgment 
and discrimination is employed and tested and the challenges 
of work and emotional experience call for confidence and 
creativity. In favourable circumstances the adult can attain a 
position of leadership. Success and fulfilment bring care and 
wisdom. 

The educational modalities at time of adulthood are non- 
formal education, recurrent education, refresher and inservice 
courses, cultural activities, world of work, mass media, self- 
study and participation. Through these modalities the adult 
person needs to renew constantly his outdated knowledge for 
work and advancement in a rapidly changing environment. He 
must keep in touch with new knowledge, practise human 
relations harmoneously and realise his responsibilities to the 
larger humanity. The overall aim should be to combine 
technical competence with a rich humanistic culture, reflected 
in the quest and practice of human values for the development 
of self and society. 

Adulthood is followed by another long period of the stage of 
maturity which embraces about 20 years. This too could be 
subdivided into two periods of 10 years each. During the first 
decade of maturity the harvest of life is gathered followed by 
the decade of contemplation or taking stock of one’s efforts, 
achievements and aspirations. In this time one’s creativity can 
be at its peak with keener awareness of both time and 
timelessness and the capacity to link the local with the global. 
The sense of history can be of great help. The qualities of 
relaxation and contemplation will lead to increasing 
involvement with the inner life of the mind and the spirit. 
This is the time of self-realisation in the consciousness of 
life’s meaning. The pursuit of balance and integration lead to 
wisdom and vision. The educational media at the time of 
maturity are creative work, self-study, meditation, dialogue, 
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reflections and participation. 

The matured person should have a role and responsibility 
imparting knowledge and wisdom to others. His own 
synthesis of knowledge and experience in the understanding 
of life and its problems and Opportunities should be 
transmitted to others—younger in the life cycle. From this 
stage of maturity a good and healthy society would find great 
teachers and mentors to fulfil, if possible, the role of the 
Guru. 

7. In the life cycle proposed by me the last stage of old age is 
a brief span of about four years culminating at the end of 
about four scores of the total life span. This is the time of 
withering away of life in physical dissolution towards the 
finality of death and the launching on the cosmic voyage 
onward. Vision and faith are the fruits of old age which 
attempts to understand and realise the wholeness of the life 
span. The process of final awareness is achieved in acceptance 
and serenity. 

This last of life for which the first was made is the time to 
remember, to sift and gather the essentials and to link the 
mystery of origins to the Mystery of dissolution. Human 
ingenuity and scientific progress can eliminate or reduce to 
the minimum the decay and deprivation of old age. 

The educational modalities of old age, developed from the 
earlier efforts and experience, are meditation, religion, sense 
of wonder and poetry, gratitude and compassion. With these 
aids the short span of old age should culminate in a sense of 
liberation and enlightenment. 

The life cycle of life’s seven Stages proposed above stems 
from our present Stage of knowledge and from the wisdom of 
cultures of East and West which should now provide fresh 
guidance to contemporary man. 

The lining of life long education with the living of the life 
cycle determine the quality of life which the individual and 
his society can attain, Evidently there are no limits to man’s 
Possibilities and his potentials appear to be boundless. The 
Science of psychology and its ever-increasing applications 
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can guide significantly man’s transition to a new dimension 
of being and becoming toward a quality of life derived from 
the primacy of life-long education and culture. 


I have outlined above the implications of life-long education in 
the context of a life cycle which seems valid for our culture and 
society in the emerging future. Such a future may turn out to be 
a mirage in the gathering gloom of greed, confusion and 
violence. In particular, it is necessary to understand the persis- 
tence of social and communal tensions, the increasing resort to 
aggression and violence and the waning of reason that plague 
our society, and also, it seems, the world at large. Such an 
understanding of the disease and distortion of the mind of man 
should seek cures of the prevailing sickness and effective 
applications for mental health and harmony. 

I recall my experience of a UNESCO project for study of 
social tensions in 1949-50. The partition of India in 1947 created 
immediate problems of communal violence and influx of 
refugees from and to the two newly independent states of India 
and Pakistan. High tension and violent conflicts had preceded 
the termination of British rule in India which had undoubtedly 
exploited religious controversies and economic imbalances to 
accentuate the differences between various groups and commu- 
nities, in particular between the two large communities of the 
Hindus and the Muslims. The new Government of India turned 
its attention to the problem of social and religious tensions in 
order to remove conflicts and develop greater harmony in 
society. In October 1948 the Ministry of Education at New Delhi 
contacted all the Universities of India for systematic study of the 
problems of social tension as related to religion, caste, language 
grouping, economic class, etc. In March 1949 on behalf of the 
Government of India’s Ministry of Education during the course 
of a visit to Paris I requested the Director General of UNESCO 
to make available to the Indian authorities a consultant to 
organize research teams to explore the causes of “social 
tensions”. In response to this request which was bold and 
unusual for a Member State, UNESCO sent to India -the well- 
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known American psychologist, Professor Gardner Murphy, who 
spent the second half of 1950 working hard on a delicate mission 
of great importance. He was able to set up several teams of 
promising Indian scholars and travelled to many parts of the 
country. A great deal of preparatory work was done at some 
universities and by the UNESCO team mainly comprised of 
Gardner Murphy and his dedicated wife Lois Barclay Murphy, 
a specialist in child development. In addition to a number of 
reports and research papers, Gardner Murphy wrote his 
significant book entitled “In the Minds of Man—The Study of 
Human Behaviour and Social Tensions in India” (Basic Books, 
Inc. Publishers, New York, 1953). In this book Gardner Murphy 
summarised his conclusions under three main heads: (1) Source 
of Solidarity and Cleavage in Indian Life and History; (2) Social 
Tensions in Today’s India; and (3) Prospects of Social Health. 

I suggest your Academy might promote the launching of a 
similar study in today’s conditions of near crisis. Such a 
programme of applied psychology should readily qualify for 
financial assistance from the University Grants Commission 
through an autonomous consortium of Universities. The stakes 
are formidable and there is no choice but to understand and to 
act. The academicians must bring the light of reason and the 
power of truth to the growing malaise in the psyche of the 
individual and the functioning of society and its institutions and 
systems. 

I conclude this address with a brief remark on one of the 
symposia planned in the highly interesting and thoughtful 
programme of this conference. You will ponder over the 
unfortunate absence of psychologists in the deliberations and 
decisions of policy-making bodies. When we set up the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training in the early 
sixties the Ministry of Education had the good fortune of having 
persons like Professor S.K. Mitra who will deliver the 
veledictory address to this Conference. Professor Mitra made 
notable contributions to the process of policy-making and other 
psychologists helped educational planning. 

Over the years there has been a distinct erosion of the role of 
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the academician in Government and policy-making. Unless the 
political and administrative systems learn to realise the 
importance of knowledge and its application to development | 
fear the present confusion will continue and policies will remain 
half-baked and unproductive. This is, indeed, a formidable 
challenge to a great continental society, remaining deficient and 
deprived of right planning, and suffering perennially from a 
broadening gap between thought and action. This cannot go on 
for long. The problems of the nation and the society need swift 
and purposeful action to go ahead and achieve the targets and 
objective of India’s freedom and independence. 


Chapter 7 


Education for Creativity 


Whar is creativity? This is a large question and I doubt if any 
answer can be final and satisfactory. We are, however, familiar 
with many undoubted manifestations of creativity in the 
character and quality of persons, and even institutions, and in 
their actions and achievements, which make significant contri- 
butions to human welfare and life’s quality. The ingredients of 
creativity and the qualities of creative people can be identified in 
a generally acceptable pattern of human behaviour. Creative 
people are inventive and original in their work of creation; the 
actuals and the potentials of their creativity are always directed 
to human welfare and the goodness of man and his society; they 
have qualities of leadership, especially the capacity to initiate 
and to go ahead to show the way and to achieve the chosen 
tasks; leaders must also have new and profound insights and 
aspirations, forming a sense of vision; and lastly the act of 
creation in always free and joyful even when its deep springs lie 
in great sorrow or suffering. I believe that the most important 
marks of creativity are originality, altruism, leadership, sense of 
vision and some joyful quest of happiness. These qualities of 
creativity are nurtured in a favourable climate of moral and 
Spiritual values such as the pursuit of truth, the determined and 
dedicated striving for the good, the strength of faith, the 
possession of fearlessness and courage, the capacity to discover 
and mobilise one’s potential, the practice of kindness and 
compassion, the pursuit of freedom and liberation, selfless 
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service, and the power to achieve synthesis and wholeness by the 
ability to relate seemingly diverse things and ideas to a larger 
design of unity and harmony. 

Viewed in this way the signs and ingredients of creativity are 
the most desirable objectives of education, especially at its 
foundations in the school and the family. They are far more 
important than mere acquisition of knowledge and its testing by 
performance in examinations which places a premium on 
information and memory, to the neglect of learning the art of 
living and the qualities of creativeness. 

How can we teach creativity at the foundations of education 
in the school and in the home during the most formative years 
of the life of a growing person through childhood and 
adolescence? This is the great challenge to educators and 
learners, teachers and parents. I believe that certain basic 
conditions must be created for the success of a new approach to 
education that is inherent in the quest of creativity. 

In the first place both the home and the school must offer to 
the child a living environment of affection, care and trust in 
which he can seek and recognise his identity and develop thé 
moral qualities of a growing personality. Education for 
character-building and moral values is of paramount importance 
and this is learnt by example rather than precept, practice instead 
of theory, active participation in place of merely passive 
acceptance. The responsibility of the teacher is great and parents 
and mentors must also help; this calls for significant and 
continuing bridges of communication between the school and 
the home and also the local community of the child’s out-of- 
school life and awareness. 

Secondly, a new balance and content of educational 
programme is essential. The over-loading of the curriculum by 
additional subjects and numerous text-books must give way to 
an appropriate allocation of school time to academic studies, 
practical activities, social service, human relations and play. 
Each one of these has important educational value and together 
these programmes, pursued in a joyful spirit of freedom and 
discipline, contribute to the wholeness of personality and the 
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integration of the learning process. 

Thirdly, and lastly, we must now act and implement instead 
of merely talking and proclaiming our good intentions. The gap 
between thought and action has continued to widen in our 
society and we have almost accepted hypocrisy and inertia as our 
way of functioning. The political will has been feeble in the field 
of education. The media have preferred the imparting of trivial 
and sensational information to its basically educational role, and 
there is hardly any worth-while educational journalism to project 
awareness and constructive thinking in the biggest and the most 
crucial sphere of the nation’s activity. It is time that the neglect 
of the politicians and governmental establishments and the 
deficiencies of the media are overcome by purposeful and 
creative action on the part of parents, teachers and students. 
They must initiate a new movement towards a more relevant, 
more productive and much happier education than what is 
offered to the young people in our educational establishments, 
especially the school which should provide the foundations of 
life-long learning and the quality of human resources needed by 
the nation today. 

‘The need for integral education for the wholeness, happiness 
and creativity of a person has acquired great importance and 
urgency in our time at both the national and the global levels at 
which all societies operate today and will do so increasingly in 
the evolving future. Our national society seems to be caught in 
a state of decadence which shows no signs of abatement. The 
main elements of decadence are a state of delusion and unreality, 
prevalence of inertia and lethargy, and the alarming growth of 
greed, selfishness, corruption and material consumption. This 
destructive trend can be reversed by a dynamic education at all 
levels, stressing upon the teaching and practice of moral and 
spiritual values and infusing a new spirit of truth, vitality and 
creativity into the national ethos. The erosion of values in the 
larger society has to be tackled purposefully alongwith the 
teaching of values at school. Adult education or some form of 
cultural renaissance must accompany the quest for a new 
education and a happier school for the creative leaders of 
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tomorrow. Both school and society should stress the need for 
generating operational values for developing creativity in the 
business of living and in the educational process. 

What are the values to be taught to young people and the 
adults? For the choice of right values abundant sources exist in 
the composite culture of India, its religious and spiritual 
traditions as well as the art of living that contributed to the 
civilization of the past and continues to sustain our contem- 
porary society. One could list many values that are both 
desirable and feasible. I would suggest five major values of 
special importance for bringing about the much needed change 
in the functioning of society and the building of character and 
creativity among the young people in school and college. 


1. Courage 

To be courageous is essential for any worthwhile becoming 
that we choose. The practice of courage calls for such qualities 
as robustness of physical health, endurance and stamina in the 
pursuit of one’s endeavour, perseverance, daring, and fearless- 
ness. There is too much meek conformity, faint-heartedness, 
passivity and inertia; and often the youth and the adults tolerate 
knowingly the prevalence of evil and falsehood for fear of risks 
and failures involved in protest and courageous action. A healthy 
body is an asset, but primarily courage stems from the strength 
of the spirit and can be found among those handicapped 
physically and deprived of basic material needs. 


2. Dedication 

The manifestation of courage is often accompanied by a sense 
of dedication to a noble cause or a social entity larger than one’s 
self. The virtue of dedication calls for loyalty hard work, 
strength of purpose and convinction, sacrifice, and offer of self 
and service to the chosen objective, individual or institution. 


3. Sensitivity ; 
Courage and dedication are important values for action and 
achievement, work and success. But we also need persons of 
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great sensitivity, especially to the higher dimensions of human 
consciousness. Sensitive people are keen, alert and eager in the 
tempo of life, refined and cultured in thought and expression, 
receptive to good influences from all sources, friendly and 
humble in human relationships and well poised for the 
attainment of the high qualities of luminosity and integrity 
which add to the wealth of human resources. One cannot be 
creative without sensitivity which begins with right perceptions 
and feelings. 


4. Compassion 

Closely related to the virtue of Sensitivity is the quality of 
compassion which takes a long time to grow, and the process of 
such growth is endless. Compassionate people are kind and 
considerate, respectful to persons and reverential toward other 
peoples’ beliefs, and capable of taking others’ suffering upon 
themselves. Loving our fellow-being and the abundant giving of 
one’s self are the marks of compassion in one’s character and 
personality. 


5. Discrimination 

The fullness of compassion does not inhibit the value of 
discrimination which is the most abiding fruit of education. It 
flows from the knack of common sense, the cultivation of 
intelligence, the gift of intuition and the lessons of experience. 
Discrimination is a precious jewel which distinguishes its seeker 
from those who lazily slide down the easy path of habit, 
conformity custom and tradition. For education it is a 
comprehensive value and contains the seeds of wisdom which is 
the final goal of learning and the end product of moral and 
spiritual values. 

If the schools can teach the five noble and comprehensive 
values of courage, dedication, sensitivity, compassion and 
discrimination, the purpose of education is accomplished and the 
foundations of life-long learning are well and truly laid. It must, 
however, be remembered that the school is only one of the 
Sources of learning, perhaps the most important because it can 
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encourage, coordinate and monitor the learning which takes 
place in the family, in the local community, in the course of play 
and from the enormous and uncontrolled spread of the media. 
Parents, teachers and mentors must cooperate in unifying the 
learning process and make it productive, balanced and as joyful 
as possible. 

How can we make the educational process more joyful, or at 
least so natural that it can receive and entertain joy and enrich 
the growing psyche by its own music, its pure light and radiant 
colours. Joy beckons to the fire of imagination, the sows and 
nurtures the needs of creativity. It is, indeed, essential to the 
building of a healthy and creative personality. Unfortunately our 
educational systems are often designed to blunt or kill joy 
among the young who can experience its spontaneity and sense , 
its message more intensely than the older people. 


Chapier 8 


Education since Independence 


Indian Independence came at a crucial time in modern history. 
We were called upon to share among ourselves and with other 
nations the crisis of man’s predicament arising from the 
explosions of knowledge, population, human expectations and 
technological developments. The middle of this century was a 
water-shed between the Industrial Civilization of the past and a 
painfully emerging future of great perils and unprecedented 
opportunities. The new realities and the fast growing challenges 
of the post-war world called for a large measure of creativity and 
the qualities of discrimination and harmonious human relations 
which only a right type of education could generate. Along with 
these virtues of the mind and the spirit, Education was called 
upon to build a new world of peace and plenty through inter- 
national cooperation and appropriate national systems and 
governmental policies. The galloping change in all walks of life 
was to be guided by appropriate education, which became the 
quest of all national societies and also of the emerging 
international community. Jawaharlal Nehru’s tryst with destiny 
in 1947 implied the making of a new man and a new society to 
which education was expected to make the most significant 
contributions. This challenge was also faced by other countries 
and nations, and the second half of our century witnessed 
everywhere the evolution of educational thought and practice 
unknown in the past when the role of education was largely 
confined to the transfer of established cultures to new 
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generations in the relative stability of social and cultural life. 
The nature and scope of education experienced suddenly a great 
change, the implications of which are still with us to explore, 
understand and act upon. All nations face the challenge of 
education for a new world of many problems and opportunities. 


The Nature of Education 

Indian Independence opened new vistas of economic ` 
development, social change and democracy which required 
skilled and well-informed people, and also afforded learning 
opportunities to those who could participate in the develop- 
mental process. Alongwith the vast infra-structure of formal 
education at school and college, non-formal avenues of learning 
from the world of work and the world of culture grew rapidly to 
supplement the spread of education in cities and villages. 
Participation in economic development and in the political life 
of a people’s democracy based upon adult suffrage afforded 
opportunities to learn and exercise one’s rights and duties and 
acquire larger awareness and appropriate skills for greater 
productivity. 

It is in the nature of education to make people grow in their 
capacities, performance, expectations and discrimination as 
human persons as workers and as citizens through both the 
formal, traditional systems and the non-formal ways of learning. 
Teaching, training and learning take place in both formal and 
non-formal situations, enriching the nation’s human resources 
for individual well-being and social progress. 

The educational scene of modern India is vast, diverse and 
sprawling, projecting ideas and institutions at different levels of 
action and achievement along with many problems of develop- 
ment, inter-connected with each other. From highly sophisti- 
cated institutions of study and research, equal in many cases to 
the heights of excellence achieved by the developed countries, to 
the state of dire poverty and, deprivation merking the rapid 
spread of mass education, especially in the rural countryside and 
among women and the backward sections of the population, the 
contemporary scene of Indian education projects both hope and 
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despair, successes and failures. The over-all balance is decidedly 
in favour of Progress and achievement inspite of frequent 
criticism of education by the public at large and people both 
knowledgeable and uniformed, In this mixed picture of dark and 
bright patches Education Stands out more as a reflection of the 
larger society than a deliberate creation of state policies; It is 
moulded by participation of people and exposure to change in all 
fields of life and the pursuit of new expectations, technological 
developments and life styles. A considerable gain is the wide 
acceptance of a new concept of education, which looks to a 
dynamic future beyond the narrow horizons of shackles of the 
past. 


A New Concept of Education 

A new concept of education has resulted from the ideals of 
the Freedom Movement, the Opportunities offered by Indepen- 
dence and the contemporary thought and practice of education in 
the post-war world. No longer is India bound to the practice of 
Great Britain alone and fettered by the compulsions of the 
colonial period which inhibited the making of free, independent, 
innovative and self-reliant citizens, capable of forging the 
destiny of an independent nation from the healthy roots and 
traditions of the Past as well as the vistas of the future opened 
by fresh winds blowing from everywhere. India’s participation 
in UNESCO is an example of sharing with others the new 
problems and the unfolding vision of education: to this world- 
.wide movement of the renewal and transformation of education 
India made notable contributions, and she also derived from the 
global cooperation of nations many advantages and ideas for her 
own national development. 

Modern education is a Process of learning from real life and 
from the pulsating, dynamic society around us. The learning 
Should be at the choice and pace of the learner and proceed for 
all his life. span through all appropriate ways and modalities 
available to the changing society. Education must stem from the 
Toots of society, share its living conditions and problems and 
Strive towards the fulfilment of its goals and aspirations. It is 
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only in this way that education becomes relevant to life and can 
make its own contribution to the development of the individual 
as well as the well-being of the society. Life-long learning from 
all external sources and inner experience is both the process and 
purpose of education and the way of receiving and using one’s 
learning determines the range and quality of life experience. The 
education of tomorrow will comprehend the multiplicity of 
learning situations and techniques, sharpen flexibility for quick 
and frequent adaptation, multiply manifold paths and choices, 
and endeavour to serve the ceaseless process of increasing our 
awareness, facilitating the full expression of personality and 
contributing to that impulse and urge towards transcendence 
which is the most precious heritage of India’s culture and also 
the conscious and growing need of our own times. In all possible 
ways such a comprehensive concept of education should be 
applied wisely and resourcefully to the needs of man as citizen, 
as worker and as a person, enriching human relationships, 
developing initiatives and skills, and above all giving full scope 
to that creative spark which expresses itself in the search for 
goodness, truth and beauty, thrives on freedom and solitude and 
gives meaning to the life and the vision of the individual person. 
This is a vast and complex task, but it is the only way for us to 
view the education of the future. The task may seem impossible 
to realise, but the endeavour is full of fascinating possibilities 
and calls for great adventures of thought and effort; and success 
awaits those who will do and dare. 


Planning for New Education 

The forty years since Independence are marked by a ceaseless 
process of educational thought and planning for planting this 
new concept of education into the realities of educational prac- 
tice in all formal and non-formal ways of learning. A large 
number of Commissions, Committees and Conferences, suppor- 
ted by much fact-finding and research, has dominated the 
educational scene, culminating in the current quest for a new 
educational policy. This process of enquiry, discussion and 
planning embraced all sectors and aspects of education, and was 
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itself a guide and a stimulus to many Strivings to give concrete 
form and purposeful action for realising the vision of the New 
Education. A mere listing of such national efforts to review, plan 
and develop is impressive. 

Starting with some Post-war planning before Independence, 
notably the Zakir Husain Committee (1938) and the Post-war 
Educational Development Plan (the Sargent Report) of 1944, the 
Central Government launched upon national planning in the 
field of education. Under the inspired leadership of Sarvepalli 
Radha Krishnan the University Education Commission of 
1948-49 prepared a remarkable blue-print to effect significant 
improvements in higher education. This was followed by two 
Committees on Ways and Means of financing educational 
development (1950) and Primary Education (1951). The 
Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) was another 
important land-mark followed by an assessment of Basic 
Education (1955-56) and the integration of post-basic and 
multipurpose schools (1957). The wide range of comprehensive 
Scrutiny and planning is indicated by merely mentioning the 
Sanskrit Commission (1956-57). The Committee on Women’s 
Education (1957-59), the Committee on Religious and Moral 
Instruction (1959), Report on Students Indiscipline (1960), 
Committee on Higher Secondary Buildings (1960), Committee 
on Emotional Integration (1961), Committee on Child Care 
(1961-62), Committee on Physical Education and National 
Service Scheme (1964), Report on Scienge Education in 
Secondary Schoois (1964), Committee on Girl’s Education and 
Public Cooperation (1963-65), all these and others culminating 
in the Comprehensive Indian Education Commission of 1964-66 
which surveyed all sectors and aspects of education under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. D.S. Kothari. The Commission’s Report 
submitted to the Minister M.C. Chagla became a historic 
document, the influence of which travelled beyond the national 
scene and led to UNESCO’s International Commission on 
Education (1970) and its famous report “Learning to Be”. At the 
national level the Education Commission’s Report led to the 
announcement of a National Policy on Education (1968) and 
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several committees and planning exercises on school Text- 
books, (1966) Educational Planning, Administration and 
Evaluation (1968), School Supervision and Inspection (1969), 
Rural Higher Education (1967-69), Population Education (1969) 
Gandhian Values in Edugation (1970) and an International 
Seminar on Open University (1970). These surveys and studies 
guided the making of the nation’s Five-Year Plans from 1951- 
52 onwards, several reforms of education at various levels, and 
the search for a National Policy on Education. 

The most striking feature of educational development since 
Independence is the remarkable quantitative expansion of 
student enrolments, institutions, teachers and financial outlays. 
The three decades of educational development from 1950-51 to 
1982-83, for which reliable statistics are available, reflect 
phenomenal growth at all levels of education. The percentage of 
Literacy increased from 16.67 to 36.23 while the Adult Literacy 
rate registered an increase from 19.3 to 40.76. A four-fold 
increase in the number of Literates from 60 million in 1951 to 
248 million in 1983 was achieved. From 209,671 primary 
schools the number rose to 490,000 and in the same period 
Primary Teachers increased from 537,918 to 1,365,431. The 
student per cent enrolment in the age group of 6-11 years rose 
from 42.6 to 83.1. The number of middle schools rose from 
13,596 to 123,300 while the teachers for the same level 
increased from 85,496 to 846,772. The student per cent of 
enrolment for the Middle School age group of 11-14 years 
jumped from 12.9 to 40.0. The institutions at Secondary and 
Higher Secondary Stage increased from 7,300 to 52,279 while 
the colleges increased from 798 to 5,246. From 27 Universities 
in 1950-51, the number jumped to 140 in 1982-83. The total 
number of students rose from 28 million to 114 million while 
the total teaching force increased from 750,000 to 3,200,00. The 
total expenditure on education registered an increase from 
Rs. 1143 million in 1950-51 to Rs. 51,859 million in 1982-83, 
amounting to a four-fold increase at current prices. 

These are truly remarkable gains achieved so rapidly and 
resulting largely from a popular upsurge for education among 
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the masses of people and the response of authorities, both 
governmental and non-governmental. The development was un- 
even among the states and regions and colossal wastage 
continued especially in the rural areas by large numbers 
dropping out early in school programme. The condition of 
schools in villages was often deplorable. Inspite of these serious 
short-comings the phenomenal increase of institutions, teachers 
and enrolments was without parallel in the developing world. 
For all this expansion India Spent less money than any other 
country and for the meager per capita costs of education at all 
levels the results achieved in both quantity and quality were 
spectacular. 

The short survey of the high lights of educational progress 
since Independence may conclude with a reference to the 
problem of quality of education and the promise of the emerging 
horizons from the experience of our crowded decades. The belief 
that educational standards have gone down cannot be sustained 
by an objective consideration of the facts. Rapid expansion of 
student enrolments bring first generation learners for whom even 
rudimentary schooling is better than the total lack of any 
schooling facilities of the past. It is true that a large number of 
primary schools in rural areas lack essential amenities and do not 
offer attractive enough educational environment to retain the 
pupils wanted for work at home or in the village economy. 
Inequalities persist and it is not easy for women and backward 
sections of the population to catch up. At the level of higher 
education misfits and ill-prepared students enter college instead 
of learning from vocational arts and technology. Such distortions 
arise from the rapidity of numerical expansion, which is itself a 
gain to the learning society, and the enormous size and 
complexity of the Indian Society, geared now to the task of 
raising living standards and Striving for a new quality of life. 
Education has crucial relevance to both development and quality 
of life, but is not easy to forge meaningful links and inter-actions 
between education and other sectors of the economy and the 
Social organization. The Process of integrated development, with 
education at the heart of human resources, goes on, and the four 
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decades of great struggle and effort have revealed new horizons 
of change and development, reflected in the broad features of the 
new Education Policy which has generated a national dialogue 
and a broad concensus on the directions of Education for the 
citizens of the 21st century. 

The main elements of the new Education Policy are well- 
known and have already been well projected by the Yojana. 
Suffice it to say that it is in every respect a product of past 
surveys and experiences from which we must learn, sift, plan a 
new and move forward. Three lessons stand out and success in 
the emerging future depends upon these. Firstly, the content of 
education is all-important. What are the learning requirements of 
the citizens of the next century? What kind of world would he 
live in and how well he will be able to adapt to the requirements 
of a fast-changing world? The basic contents of knowledge and 
skills to be imparted to all must be worked out wisely and 
iraplemented fully. Such a content of education is the foundation 
of self-reliance and life long education. Secondly, the role of the 
teacher, his competence and motivation, are of paramount 
importance, How should the teacher be trained for his profession 
and for fresh renewals of knowledge, suitably rewarded for his 
efforts and carefully nurtured for creativity? Thirdly, our society 
must find adequate resources, both material and spiritual, for the 
highest possible quality of education for our people who possess 
the potentials second to none in the pursuit of culture and 
civilization. These fundamental considerations are adequately 
reflected in the New Education Policy. The challenge is to act 
and implement, learn a new and improve upon, and thus traverse 
the endless trail in the pursuit of excellence. 


Chapter 9 
The Search for Quality 


The modernizing of education in South Asia started after the end 
of the Second World War in 1945 and has continued over the 
last two decades. The process is far from complete. A certain 
measure of success has been achieved in the formulation of 
national objectives, the evolution of broad national plans for 
educational development, the quantitative expansion of facilities, 
and some striking gains in improving the quality of education. 
On the other hand, formulation of Specific plans has been slow 
and defective, the gulf between thought and action widens, and 
programmes for qualitative improvement tend to be sacrificed 
under the irresistible pressure of exploding numbers and rising 
expectations. The general picture is of continuing gloom and 
frustration among parents and young people and of loud 
criticisms by politicians who treat education as a scapegoat for 
their own failure to modernize Society; in the prevailing 
dissatisfaction some soild achievements in education are often 
forgotten and a correct and balanced appraisal of the existing 
position becomes difficult. 

There is an important difference between the modernization of 
education and the modernization of society as it is commonly 
understood. The modernizing process is usually linked with the 
break from tradition, the application of science and technology 
to meet increasing needs and desires and the attainment of high 
Standards of living: the visible expressions of a modern society 
are large cities and urban areas, accumulations of capital and 
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wealth, the ever-increasing mechanization of modes of living 
and the spread of material comfort, reason and enlightenment 
among the masses of people. On the whole, modern society is 
attractive and progressive; and modernization is universally 
coveted by the so-called developing countries, which place great 
emphasis on education as an important instrument of change and 
development. 

Education, however, has larger ends than modernization of 
society, and the modernizing of education is still a need in all 
countries, developed and developing, rich and poor. While 
scientific research, technological education and mass literacy 
progressed rapidly in the Western world, these materially 
advanced countries did not achieve the same success in 
modernizing education. Systems of education remain traditional 
all over the world, altering slowly, responding inadequately to 
rapid change in the life of man and of society. Consequently, the 
material opulence of contemporary society is not matched by the 
quality of life, and the contrast between external affluence and 
the values of the mind and the spirit grows everywhere. This is 
the crisis of education in our times and it is a crisis shared by 
all. The quest for the quality of life which is the essence of 
modern education offers new hope and opportunity to poor and 
materially deprived societies. With the right type of education a 
developing society can attain the satisfaction, harmony and 
comprehension that may elude a more prosperous community. 
Education could, indeed, be the most potent factor in eventually 
reducing the gap between affluence and poverty which is 
widening so alarmingly in terms of per capita income. Though 
education cannot do much in equalizing money incomes in the 
short run, it can certainly do far more in enriching the quality of 
life for the poor as well as the rich. The dazzling achievements 
of man in outer space have to be matched by an educational 
revolution affecting his inner space also; a new union of science 
and spirituality is the main challenge posed to those who seek a 
renewal of education. 

The modernization of education can be based on three general 
premises which need to be defined in detail for each society: 
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1. Education must be related closely and meaningfully to 
the life, needs and aspirations of contemporary man 
living in a rapidly changing society. This is a prodigious 
task. It is evident that the traditional systems prevalent 
everywhere have little relation to modern life and even 
less to the needs and aspirations of young people. The 
Systems must be transformed from within by new 
methods, more relevant and meaningful programmes, 
and dynamic institutions capable of wise and concerted 
action. 

2. The concept of education should be widened to life-long 
education. The different levels of education need to be 
integrated more closely. The school, the university and 
the institutions of higher education and research from a 
related whole and should grow together. Formal 
education must be integrated with informal education 
and leisure time activities. The rapidity of change and 
the revolutionary developments in communication make 
life-long integrated education both necessary and 
feasible. 

3. Educational change must be planned in close relation to 
the overall plan of social and economic development. 
The scientific Planning of education and efficient 
implementation of plans by more effective management, 
research and evaluation are essential for modernization. 


‘Consciously or unconsciously these traits of modern education 
have been accepted in all countries of South Asia and they play 
an important role in defining objectives, evolving programmes 
and shaping the instruments of action. The quality of education 
lies at the heart of educational change, for only a good education 
can both serve as an effective instrument of economic and social 
development and enrich the quality of life by integrating society 
and giving’ more Scope and freedom to the individual. Because 
the nations of South Asia share this conviction the quest for 
quality of education is common to them all. Basically there is no 
Opposition between quality and quantity, standards of attainment 
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and extension of facilities. The spread of education among all 
sections of the population is a part of the quality of education; 
what is to be deplored is the waste, stagnation and mal- 
adjustment that take place often on a staggering scale, resulting 
in the loss of precious human effort and scarce material 
resources. The problems met in the search for quality of 
education in South Asia may be illustrated from the experience 
of India, the largest country in the region, where the process of 
modernizing society as well as education has proceeded with 
varying measures of success and failure. The experience of India 
is broadly relevant to all countries of South Asia, which are 
facing similar problems and attempting the same types of 
solution. 

Independence brought new problems and formidable tasks, 
among which education figured prominently. The dissatisfaction 
with the system inherited from the past was universal, and in the 
first flush of triumphant nationalism even the few gains from 
past experience were rejected. Undoubtedly the educational 
system planted by British rule was inappropriate and outdated, 
based as it was on the narrow objectives of maintaining the raj 
through an adequate supply of English-speaking clerical and 
subordinate administrative personnel and catering to the needs of 
upper class Indians from urban areas and the landed gentry 
whose loyalty to the empire could be expected. Dominated by 
cramming, external examination, and over-academic curricula, 
and seriously handicapped by inadequately trained and poorly 
paid teachers, outmoded supervision and meagre physical 
amenities, the educational system on the eve of Independence 
was condemned by all sections of opinion. Apart from its 
irrelevance to new conditions and objectives, it had not achieved 
sufficient quantitative expansion or any appreciable equality of 
educational opportunity, and the wastage and stagnation at all 
levels was colossal. It was evident that a drastic reconstruction 
of the entire system was necessary if education was to contribute 
effectively to the achievement of the goals of national 
development embodied in the Constitution of free India 


proclaimed in 1950. 
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The Constitution adopted a democratic form of government 
and adult franchise necessitating mass education and the 
liquidation of illiteracy; one article required the provision, by 
1960, of free and compulsory education to all until the age of 
fourteen. The objectives of equality and social justice were 
emphasized, along with special care for weaker sections of the 
population, notably women and the backward castes and tribes. 
The overriding goal of better standards of living implied 
modernization of agriculture and rapid industrialization, the 
linking of education with productivity, the need for science, 
vocational and professional education, and the nurturing of talent 
at all levels. The launching of a secular democracy based on the 
protection of the rights of minorities and the acceptance of a 
composite culture highlighted the importance of social and 
national integration, to which education was expected to make a 
major contribution. The adoption of Hindi as the official 
language of the Union by 1965, and the identification of four- 
teen national languages in the Constitution, placed on education 
the responsibility of enriching and Propagating Indian languages 
as media of instruction and as instruments for uniting the 
intelligentsia with the masses, It was evident that the objectives 
of democracy, national unity, and economic and social progress 
enshrined in the Constitution could not be advanced without 
renewing and transforming education and improving its quality. 
These new objectives of national development and the radical 
reconstruction of education were common to all countries of 
South Asia seeking modernization after the end of the Second 
World War. 

The concept of national planning was accepted everywhere, 
but within its Predominantly economic tole, borrowed largely 
from Western thought and practices, educational planning took 
some time to establish itself as a normal, continuing activity. 
India’s first attempts at the planning of education were sporadic 
and inadequate. Some notable efforts, made during the war by 

| governmental authorities as well as the Nationalists, aroused 
‘interest in educational reform, but did not influence events after 
Independence. The University Education Commission (1948-49) 
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and the Secondary Education Commission (1952-53) were 
important landmarks, and several committees and working 
groups studied specific problems. From 1951 India had a 
National Planning Commission, and five-year plans were 
launched in which education figured as an important national 
activity. During the course of the three Five-Year Plans (1951- 
65) considerable progress was made, but educational planning 
suffered from the fact that there was no long-term 
comprehensive plan integrated into an overall national plan. 
Planning was largely confined to financial and quantitative 
projections. 

A new era in educational planning started with the appoint- 
ment of the Indian Education Commission, which was set up to 
examine all levels and aspects of education and to recommend 
suitable measures for a long-term national policy in the field of 
education. 

The Commission made an unprecedented attempt to mobilize 
international thinking and experience for the planning of a 
national system; its sixteen members included five distinguished 
educationists from the United Kingdom, Japan, the United 
States, the USSR, and France, whose services were made avail- 
able by UNESCO. In addition, numerous leaders in different 
fields of education from many other countries, regions and cul- 
tures collaborated with the Commission as consultants. The 
report of the Commission turned out to be a comprehensive 
document dealing with problems of educational planning and 
development relevant to all developing countries, and especially 
to the countries of South Asia whose specialists were associated 
with its work. The recommendations of the Commission were 
discussed widely in India and received the attention of 
educational planners in other developing countries. Resulting 
from discussions at State and Union levels a Resolution on 
National Policy on Education was formally issued by the 
Government of India in 1968. The Resolution states seventeen 
principles that should guide the development of education in the 
years ahead. These principles on which educational planning is 
now based in India sum up the important trends towards a 
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qualitative improvement of education in the South Asian region: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Free and Compulsory Education. Free and compulsory 
education for all children up to the age of 14 should be 
provided by the earliest Possible date and suitable prog- 
Tammes should be developed to reduce the prevailing 
wastage and stagnation in schools. 

Status, Emoluments and Education of Teachers. Teacher 
education, particularly in-service education, should 
receive high Priority. Teachers must be accorded an 
honoured place in society, their emoluments and other 
service conditions should be adequate, and their acade- 
mic freedom should be guaranteed. 

Development of. Languages. “The energetic development 
of Indian languages and literature is a sine qua non for 
educational and cultural development. Unless this is 
done, the creative energies of the people will not be 
released, standards of education will not improve, 
knowledge will not spread to the people, and the gulf 
between the intelligentsia and the masses will remain, if 
not widen further”. The regional languages, already used 
as media of education at the primary and secondary 
Stages, should be urgently adopted at the university 
Stage. At the secondary stage every child should learn 
three languages: the language of his region, Hindi (or 
another Indian language if the language of his region is 
Hindi), and English. Hindi should become the link 
language, a medium of expression for all the elements of 
the composite culture of India. For its cultural value the 
study of Sanskrit should be Specially encouraged. 
“Special emphasis needs to be laid on the study of 
English and other international languages. World 
knowledge is growing at a tremendous pace, especially 
in science and technology. India must not only keep up 
this growth but should also make her own significant 
contribution to it”. 

Equalization of Educational Opportunity. Regional 
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6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


imbalances should be corrected and good educational 
facilities should be provided in rural and other backward 
areas. To promote social cohesion and national integra- 
tion a common school system should be adopted; this 
should not, however, affect the minority rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. The education of girls 
should receive emphasis, as should education among the 
backward classes. 

Identification of Talent. “For the cultivation of 
excellence, it is necessary that talent in diverse fields 
should be identified at as early an age as possible, and 
every stimulus and opportunity given for its full 
development”. 

Work-Experience and National Service. “The school and 
the community should be brought closer through suit- 
able programmes of mutual service and support. Work- 
experience and national service including participation 
in meaningful and challenging programmes of commu- 
nity service and national reconstruction should 
accordingly become an integral part of education”. 
Science Education and Research. These should receive 
high priority, and science and mathematics should be an 
integral part of general education till the end of the 
school stage. 

Education for Agriculture and Industry. This requires 
special emphasis. There should be at least one agri- 
cultural university in every state and at other universities 
selected departments may be strengthened for the study 
of one or more aspects of agriculture. Technical 
education and research should be related closely to 
industry. There should be a continuous review of the 
agricultural, industrial, and other technical manpower 
needs and a proper balance should be maintained 
between the output of the educational institutions and 
employment opportunities. 

Production of Books. The quality of books should be 
improved and immediate steps should be taken for the 


10) 


11) 


12) 


13) 


14) 
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production of high quality text books for schools and 
universities. Efforts should be made to have a few basic 
textbooks throughout the country. Special attention 
should be given to books for children and to university 
level books in Indian languages. 

Examinations. A major goal of examination reform 
should be to improve the reliability and validity of 
examinations and to make evaluation a continuous 
process. 

Secondary Education. Facilities for secondary education 
should be extended expeditiously to areas and classes 
which have been denied these in the past. Facilities for 
technical and vocational education need to be increased, 
diversified and related closely to employment 
opportunities, 

University Education. (a) “The number of whole-time 
students admitted to a college or university department 
should be determined with reference to the laboratory, 
library and other facilities and to the strength of the 
staff”. (b) New universities should be established only in 
case of proved necessity after adequate provision of 
funds and with due care for ensuring proper standards. 
(c) The organisation of post-graduate courses and their 
standards of training and research need to be improved. 
(d) “Centres of advanced Study should be strengthened 
and a small number of ‘clusters of centres’ aiming at the 
highest possible standards in research and training 
should be established”, (e) Research in universities 
requires increased support, and the research institutions 
should, as far as possible, function within the fold of 
universities or in intimate association with them. 
Part-time Education and Correspondence Courses. 
These should be developed on a large scale at the uni- 
versity stage, and also provided for secondary school 
students, teachers, and agricultural, industrial and other 
workers. 

Spread of Literacy and Adult Education, (a) “The 
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liquidation of mass illiteracy is necessary not only for 
promoting participation in the working of democratic 
institutions and for accelerating programmes of produc- 
tion, especially in agriculture, but for quickening the 
tempo of national development in general. Employees in 
large commercial, industrial and other concerns should 
be made functionally literate as early as possible ...... 
Teachers and students should be actively involved in 
organising literacy campaigns, especially as part of the 
Social and National: Service Programme”. (b) The 
education of young farmers and the training of youth for 
self-employment should have high priority. 

15) Games and Sports. Playing fields and other facilities for 
developing a nationwide programme of physical educa- 
tion should be provided on a priority basis. 

16) Education of Minorities. Every effort should be made 
not only to protect the rights of minorities but actively 
to promote their educational interests. 

17) The Educational Structure, A broadly uniform educatio- 
nal structure of ten years’ general education in schools, 
followed by two years of higher secondary stage and 
three years’ course for the first degree should be adopted 
in all parts of the country. 


This statement of the seventeen principles for planning 
education was accompanied by an important declaration of 
policy. “The reconstruction of education on these lines will need 
additional outlay. The aim should be gradually to increase the 
investment in education so as to reach a level of expenditure of 
six per cent of the national income as early as possible”. This 
will require a doubling of the roughly three per cent of national 
income now devoted to education, a rather ambitious target in 
the light of the past, when education was always starved of even 
minimum resources and the increase of educational expenditure 
failed to keep pace with mounting enrolments, resulting in- 
evitably in the dilution of standards and the unfortunate shelving 
of programmes of qualitative improvement. India’s resolve to 
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raise substantially the expenditure on education for improving its 
quality is shared by all countries of South Asia. 

The statement on national educational policy in response to 
the recommendations of the Indian Education Commission 
reflects the Government’s desire to transform Indian education 
and relate it to the needs and aspirations of the people. The 
broad principles offer .useful guidelines to planners and 
administrators. There are, however, some important lacunae in 
the enumeration of priorities and in laying down conditions to 
ensure that the plans will, in fact, be implemented. 

For example, the policy statement does not recognize 
adequately the importance of life-long integrated education, 
Supported by national planning involving the localities and the 
communities and drawing upon the resources and potentialities 
of different sectors of the national economy. Developing 
countries have to tap all possible resources of money, materials 
and voluntary service in fields such as agriculture, industry, 
health, social welfare and information, to Strengthen the 
educational process, especially amongst adults. Research and 
management are of paramount importance for introducing 
innovations and there is no mention of these in the list of Indian 
priorities. Institutional structures need to be altered radically and 
the organization and management of institutions of higher 
education have to conform to present-day requirements and 
especially to the needs and aspirations of the young people. The 
traditional university structure is not capable of launching the 
innovations which are needed for the improvement of higher 
education. The teacher no longer has to be the main source of 
information, for students can be reached increasingly through 
new materials and technologies. Educational television through 
satellite communication is under study in India and the experi- 
mental projects in this field could lead to the wider exploitation 
of a medium with fascinating possibilities for education. But the 
administrative machinery continues to be of the traditional type, 
leaving the planning and management of education to generalists 
without deep professional commitment or any specialized 
training and knowledge of new technologies. 


— 
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Choices among competing priorities are not made with clarity 
and determination and there is a tendency to avoid difficult and 
controversial decisions. Should the major share of resources 
continue to be expended on the production of an elite in higher 
education, or should there be a shift in favour of mass education 
and the functional training of adults? Existing practices and 
pressures are allowed to decide this important issue, which thus 
remains in a state of drift; in all countries of South Asia the 
share of total educational expenditure devoted to higher 
education continues to be excessive. Large sums of money are 
spent on producing graduates in the liberal arts, most of whom 
face unemployment at the end of courses of shockingly low 
quality. Between 1951 and 1965 in India, direct and indirect 
expenditure on higher education grew from`24.5 to 32.6 per cent 
of total educational expenditure, which is the highest proportion 
in the world. This excessive allocation left correspondingly 
small amounts for mass education and little was attempted/for 
the education and training of adults, which is crucial to 
economic and social development. 

Another essential choice is that between a selective approach 
in the upgrading of institutions, providing high quality facilities 
to the talented students and a strict adherence to the principle of 
equality of opportunity, establishing a common and uniform 
network of institutions for all sections of the population. The 
selective approach was followed to some extent at the level of 
higher education but was discouraged at the secondary level, 
leaving “public schools” (in the English sense of the term) to 
cater in practice to the needs of the rich, while the schools 
maintained or aided by the state remained ill-equipped and sub- 
standard. 

The national policy statement is silent on curriculum reform. 
Ultimately the content of education and the effectiveness of 
teaching and learning methods determine the quality of edu- 
cation; in these aspects Indian education remains traditional, in 
spite of some promising efforts made by the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training and the Technical Commit- 
tees set up by the University Grants Commission. Similar 
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attempts have been made in other countries of the region and 
assistance from UNESCO and other external sources have been 
useful; however, by and large the problems of curriculum reform 
and the improvement of teaching methods remain to be tackled, 

India’s efforts to effect qualitative improvements have been 
thwarted by the failure to implement excellent recommen- 
dations. There is no dearth a good solutions to all the problems; 
indeed, plans for reform and renewal of education abound and 
multiply. The tragic failing is the lack of will and Capacity to 
convert thought into action. In planning and policy-making 
national consensus is easily achieved; in implementation, how- 
ever, there are wide variations of opinion, the efforts are often 
half-hearted and feeble, and the results generally unsatisfactory. 
The gulf between thought and action is less glaring in other 
South Asian countries, but the problem of introducing inno- 
vations and effecting internal transformation of the systems 
remains unsolved everywhere in the region. 

In spite of these difficulties and depressing features the search 
for quality in education continues, and there are some bright 
signs on the horizon. The modernization of education is ahead of 
the modernization of society and the advances in education have 
outstripped the achievements of the economy. The promising 
trends of recent years can be Supported and strengthened by 
organizing suitable regional activities, developing international 
cooperation, and linking education with the community. 

Some regional activities have been developed with the 
assistance of UNESCO, particularly in educational planning, the 
production of reading materials, and the proportion of science 
education and scientific research. These efforts are, however, too 
small and too thinly dispersed for the nveds of a vast and thickly 
populated region. Too often promising initiatives and worth- 
while projects get bogged down in the slow and cumbersome 
United Nations bureaucracy or lost in the increasing confusion 
and duplication that accompanies the expansion of activities of 
the UN and its specialised agencies, commissions and bodies of 
diverse nature. Instead of setting up new institutions for regional 
cooperation, which are often inadequately staffed and financed, 
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UNESCO should develop existing facilities and utilise these for 
regional needs, especially in such crucial fields as curriculum 
reform, teacher education, curriculum materials, management 
practices and educational research. The great poverty of the 
region and the low rates of economic growth make it difficult for 
each country to develop itself a full infra-structure at the highest 
and most sophisticated levels of planning, research, experi- 
mentation and training. It becomes necessary to use regional’ 
resources for promoting development. The many historic ties 
that bind together different parts of the region in a common 
culture, and the prevalence of the English language as a medium 
of communication at the higher levels of knowledge can 
facilitate regional cooperation if UNESCO displays greater 
initiative and ingenuity in forging links between institutions and 
specialists and applies appreciable resources for these purposes. 

International cooperation, both multilateral and bilateral, can 
play an important role in the search for quality in education. The 
concept of external aid to developing countries has remained 
largely hollow, and the experience of the First Development 
Decade of the United Nations is as dismal as the prospects of the 
Second Decade appear to be in the prevailing race for armaments 
and defence spending. If material aid in any appreciable measure 
looks unlikely, there is no reason why mutual cooperation in the 
fields of education, science, culture and communication should 
not be mobilised for the good of all who participate in it. Even 
the most affluent society can profit significantly from inter- 
national cooperation in modernising its own education and 
helping others in the process. In the quest for good education, 
for knowledge of man and nature, and for the human value and 
visions that bind us together, the policies of isolation lead to 
stagnation and sickness of soul, while cooperative ventures in 
thinking and working together can bring all countries nearer to 
the goal of modernising education, which is the need of all. The 
catalytic value of such cooperative programmes has already been 
proved and established; it is hoped that the plans for the Second 
Development Decade will build adequately on these experiences 
and in so doing create that ethical and moral climate for 
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development which is far more valuable than the sparse doles of 
money and materials given so reluctantly in the form of aid. 

Regional activities and international cooperation can, indeed, 
provide a most valuable stimulus to innovations that are vital to 
the quest for quality. However, the success of the great 
enterprise of modernising education depends finally on a 
national society’s own efforts, on its own faith and determi- 
nation, on its will to transform words into deeds, plans into 
action, and cherished values into concrete realities. The countries 
of South Asia are rightly proud of the richness and quality of 
their traditional cultures and wish ardently to preserve and adapt 
their cultural values to the requirements of modern society. The 
modernisation of education offers a chance to achieve this 
objective. In Asia as in other parts of the world, the challenge 
is the creation of nothing short of a newly meaningful 
integration of education and culture, and it is in such an 
integration that the hope for the quality of life lies for the future. 
To meet this challenge successfully by mobilising the vast 
human resources of the region it is necessary to-create efficient 
and relevant institutions, more dynamic managerial structures, 
and above all, a new faith in the strength and destiny of man. 
The task is beyond the capacity, and even the awareness, of the 
ruling bureaucracies and traditional institutions, derived from the 
colonial past and devoid of the boldness, imagination and 
wisdom which are sorely needed to impart to old cultures the 
new elements of youth and freedom. i 


Chapter 10 


Education through 
Interdisciplinary Approach 


The limitations of presenting knowledge in rigid compart- 
mentalization imposed by traditional disciplines have been 
evident for long. The recent trends toward life-long learning 
through the various modalities of formal education, non-formal 
education, recurrent education, adult education, professional 
training, cultural learning, etc. mark a shift from the dominance 
of disciplines to inter-disciplinary and multi-disciplinary 
approach in the pursuit of more relevant and meaningful . 
education for the diverse needs, aptitudes and tastes of all kinds 
of learners. 

A new framework of general education as a foundation of life- 
long learning and a more humane culture is certainly needed and 
educators are in search of one. In another context I have pro- 
posed such a framework which could be discussed, elaborated 
and improved upon. 

The framework of the content of general education presented 
below projects an inter-disciplinary approach to knowledge as a 
basic foundation of human personality and as an effective instru- 
ment of life-long education. Knowledge must be man-oriented 
and made alive and relevant by the main stress of the teaching 
and learning processes on the nature of man, the problems of his 
life and growth, his needs values and vision, and his role and 
responsibilities as the dominant agent of evolution. 
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The following broad programme is comprised of five general 
themes, each divided into three main topics, spelt out in an 
illustrative list of subjects to be studied through lectures, 
seminars and field work, and supported by broadcasting, 
television, film, artistic activity and self-study. 


Man and His Society 

(1) Understanding the social environment of contemporary 
man; its complexities; how it has evolved; the important 
institutions of society; urban and rural environments, etc. 

(2) The Stream of History: The heritage of the past, the 
present and the future. A general introduction to the rise of great 
civilizations of the past, their inter-relations and permanent 
heritage; the link between the living past and the emerging 
future. What is the importance of history for man’s culture and 
his functioning in society: The method and spirit of history. 


(3) Some Problems of Modern Society: 

(a) War and peace; conflicts and tensions; building mutual 
understanding, harmony and human solidarity. 

(b) environmental problems. 

(c) the pursuit of development; quality of life. 

(d) towards a new world order; international cooperation; 

(e) the individual and society, Rights and duties; freedom 
and order; the primacy of the individual; the concept of 
justice; some secular ideologies; communism; socialism; 
democracy; nationalism etc. 


Man and Nature 

1. An introduction to the physical sciences: Man’s struggle 
to master the physical environment, The great discove- 
ries and advances of scientific knowledge. 

2. An introduction to the biological science: Understanding 
the nature; complexity of variety of life. Education and 
heredity. The concept of race. 

3. The continuing quest for balance and harmony between 
man and nature: Ecology; the rational use of planetary 
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resources; the emerging problems and tasks; global 
horizons, 


Man and His Technology 


1 


The Nature and Significance of Technology: Sciences 
and technology. The use of technology. Differing needs 
of developed and developing countries. Appropriate 
technologies for rural development. 

Technologies of Production and Distribution: Industria- 
lisation; harnessing natural resources; consumption and 
affluence; technology in the service of man; the waste of 
excessive consumption. 

Technologies of Communication: Conquering distance; 
conquering space; the computer; educational technolo- 
gies; the emerging possibilities. 


Man and His Cosmos 


1. 


Man’s Search for the Meaning of Life: Mystery of 
existence; man and the supernatural; superstition, myth 
and ritual; faith and belief; religion and philosophy; the 
insights of poetry; the aesthetic experience; beauty and 
goodness; mysticism; yoga. 

The Message of World Religions: (a) The message of 
Hinduism and the Hindu way of life; (b) the message of 
Islam and the Islamic way of life; (c) other world 
religions: (i) Christianity and Judaism; (ii) Buddhism; 
(iii) Jainism; (iv) Zorastrianism, (v) Sikhism. 

The Expanding Cosmos: Man and his concept of the 
universe; the human habitat; expanding horizons; the 
inner man; spirituality and vision; the conscious and the 
unconscious; the potentialities of the inner man. 


Man and His Arts 


1. 


2i 


The Nature of Aesthetic Experience: The concept and 
vision of beauty. Nature of creativity. Influence of the 
environment on artistic forms and modes of expression. 
The Arts and Life: The range and scope of the arts; the 
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major arts; music, drama and dance; painting and 
sculpture; architecture and designing; literature. The 
artist and his role in society, professional training, 
Status, conditions of work, recognition, etc. The arts and 
the art of living. 

3. The Meaning of Culture: Cultural forms, modes, crea- 
tions and values; culture and development; education 
through art and culture; institutional infrastructure for 
the promotion of culture and the development of arts and 
crafts; the quality of life; toward a culture-oriented 
society and the making of a more sensitive and 
cultivated person. 


The framework of general education as a foundation of life-long 
learning can be improved, elaborated and even differently 
conceived, but the need to cut across disciplines and relate 
knowledge to the real needs of man and his fast emerging future 
is imperative. The shift of emphasis to the study of man’s global 
tegional, national and local problems, instead of the old 
obsession with the learning of disciplines, containing many 
obsolete, uninteresting and irrelevant notions is clear and deci- 
sive. A foundation course in the context of life-long education, 
Spread over two or three years after the Secondary stage of 
formal education, and conceived according to some broad 
scheme of man-based knowledge largely comprised of inter- 
disciplinary theme, and problems of life and society as outlined 
above, seems to be the emerging need of our time. It can also 
be the basis of adult education programmes in all societies, and 
especially in the developing countries where many have been 
deprived of the right type of formal education, of even any type 
of adequate education. 

To a large extent, the teacher’s role in the systems of formal 
education will be taken over by the book and other media of 
communication for developing a structure of non-formal edu- 
cation implicit in the scheme outlined above. Self-study and 
access to some system of broad guidance and advice (corres- 
pondence courses, open university, etc.) will take the- place of 
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the teaching of curricula in the rigid patterns of formalised 
learning. The quality and availability of books of attractive 
content and quality will be the key to adult learning through 
non-formal education. 


Chapter 11 


Education and Placement 


The Institute of Applied Manpower Research has done well to 
organise this Seminar on a Theme of considerable importance to 
both Education and Employment in the pursuit of national 
development and a new quality of life. It is timely and relevant 
to the current discussions and explorations of an appropriate 
system of education to serve the needs and aspirations of India 
at the opening of the 21st century. The Institute is fortunate in 
the leadership of such distinguished scholars as its President, Dr. 
Manmohan Singh, the Director, Professor Gautam Mathur, and 
the Seminar Chief Dr. B.L. Agarwal, among other persons of 
repute who participate today. 

With your indulgence I wish to share with you some thoughts 
on planning for educational change with a view to achieve a 
basic core of educational contents from which adequate prog- 
rammes of training for diverse jobs can be launched successfully 
for accelerating economic growth and national harmony and 
integration. Fruitful training in all placement situations and the 
on-going pursuit of self-education and life-long education 
depend upon the attainment of a basic cycle of education by all 
citizens. In regard to such a quest, where do we stand today? 

Let me begin by digging a bit into my own past to illustrate 
the continuing gap between thought and action in the field of 
education. When I came from University teaching in Lahore to 
the Education Department of the Government of India in 1945, 
a new refreshing, bold and imaginative plan of post war 
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Educational Development (report of the Central Advisory Board 
of Education, properly called the Sargent Report) was adopted in 
high hopes. This plan began with the following words borrowed 
from the White Paper embodying proposals for the post-war 
expansion of the British System of Education: “Upon the 
education of the people of this country the fate of this country 
depends”. Twenty years later the Indian Education Commission 
appointed by Mr. M.C. Chagla reported in 1966 on a compre- ` 
hensive reform of education at all levels and began its bulky 
report with the following sentence: “The destiny of India is now 
being shaped in her class rooms”. The Report went on to assign 
to educational a dominant role in the fulfilment of national 
objectives of raising the standards of living of the Indian people 
and achieving a higher quality of life based on a creative union 
of modern science and ancient spirituality. Six years after the 
appearance of the Kothari Commission’s Report in India, 
UNESCO carried out a similar exercise at the international level 
for the whole world in a Report entitled “Learning to Be—The 
World of Education Today and Tomorrow” which I had the 
honour of presenting on behalf of the Executive Board to the 
General Conference of all member-States in 1972. UNESCO’s 
Report, submitted by an International Commission under the 
Chairmanship of Edgar Faure, a former Prime Minister of 
France, began with a Preamble on Education and Man’s Destiny 
stressing who fundamental ideas: Lifelong Education and the 
learning society. The International Report elaborated these ideas 
in the context. of a World Community of Diverse Nations, 
Economies and Cultures, and looked optimistically to the future 
in the following words of hope and challenge: 


“The age of change has provided us with the instruments 
needed to meet the quantitative and qualitative demand for 
education which it has stimulated. It remains for us to 
recognise them for what they are and to be able to use them 


for that purpose” 


In other words the explosion of knowledge and its fantastic 
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application through appropriate technologies of organization and 
action bring any desirable change of education within our grasp, 
provided we have the wisdom to discriminate and choose and 
the will to act and achieve. What technology offers as possible 
can always be achieved by an upsurge of moral and humanistic 
forces and good social engineering in a given society even if it 
is economically under-developed. In varying measures almost all 
societies have failed to achieve the desired reforms of education; 
if we have failed to make any dent on the colossal problem of 
illiteracy or to provide eight years universal primary education 
as proposed by the Sargent Report and its subsequent revisions 
and modifications and have taken hardly any steps to geat 
education to the task of national development as projected by the 
Kothari Report, it is also true that the pursuit of life-long 
education and the change to the learning societies as visualized 
in Learning to Be remain only in the realm of discussion and 
conceptualization everywhere, and few significant initiatives 
have been taken to achieve what is clearly desirable and not 
beyond the capacities of contemporary man in any part of the 
world. 

The decade after publication of the Kothari Commission’s 
Report has witnessed vast changes at a pace and on a scale 
unknown in the past. Time moved rapidly and so did the concept 
and modalities of education. The growing force of democrati- 
zation the emerging concept of life-long education and the new 
Opportunities provided by the revolutionary technologies of 
communication now hold the promise of joining education and 
culture together in a new enterprise to liberate the spirit of man, 
to enrich his mind and to project and practise human values in 
the service of man and his humanity. We are, indeed, at the 
threshold of the learning society. 

The education of the future provided for man’s total life span 
must be oriented to his fulfilment as an individual person, as a 
Creative worker, and as a member of his society at local, national 
and global levels. The educational programmes and processes 
Should be related to the needs of contemporary man looking 
toward a fast-changing future. The integrity, ability and 
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wholeness of man, achieved through an appropriate system of 
education is the most precious asset of the individual: and his 
society, and it is this aim which needs to be conceived and 
planned in the context of life-long education aiming at a fresh 
adventure in learning that is primarily directed to the 
development and sustenance of the learner’s integrity as a free 
and creative person and his independence of mind and spirit. 

When knowledge grows fast and technical skills change so 
rapidly, the most abiding element of education is the making of 
the whole man, who can adapt himself to change both materially 
and psychologically and become master of his own destiny. The 
foundations of life-long education and the capacity of adapt and 
innovate now require, more than ever, an overriding stress on the 
building of character and the strengthening of the moral and 
spiritual dimensions of personality. To this end UNESCO’s 
Report Learning to Be—rightly states; “The physical, intellec- 
tual, emotional and ethical integration of the individual into a 
complete man is a broad definition of the fundamental aim of 
education.” 

It is time now to give a new look to the content of school 
education in the context of an over-all educational policy beyond 
the narrow horizons of the past and providing for a large variety 
of needs and aptitudes of learners who should draw upon learn- 
ing situations in the world of work and the world of culture in 
addition to the traditional world of formal education devoted to 
academic learning and rigidly bound to subject disciplines that 
have made knowledge fragmentary, uninteresting and pedantic. 

Many changes and fresh initiatives will be needed to provide 
for the effective learning and practice of appropriate cultural 
values through educational programmes and modalities. Among 
these the most important task for the education of the future is 
the development of a basic cycle of education which will be a 
foundation course for life-long education, to be delivered to all 
through the resources and modalities available to society. 

The foundations of personality are laid in the first or the basic 
cycle of education which can no longer be the traditional span 
of primary education, linked to higher levels of the educational 
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ladder in which academic or general education enjoys greater 
prestige than technical and vocational education. The demand 
for a more democratic provision of education, the implications 
of the explosion of knowledge, the need for occupational mobi- 
lity rendered necessary by rapidly developing technology and 
new patterns of employment, and the requirements of a Stronger 
basis of general knowledge for growing complexities of life and 
society, those are some of the facts which call for an adequate 
basic cycle of education of flexible duration and content and 
definite aims. The basic cycle is the first phase of the edu- 
cational process in the perspective of life-long education, carried 
out through formal or non-formal modalities and applied to the 
world of adults as well as of children. The basic cycle should 
reflect considerable flexibility of methods, combine general 
access and diversity, and draw extensively upon the various 
educational resources of the community. It should relate school 
learning to out-of school experience, and to the world of work, 
and be deeply rooted in the social, cultural and physical 
environment of the child and the adult. 

The main aim of the basic cycle of education is to help each 
man and woman to take charge of his or her own life. It should 
impart confidence built on experience and competencies and on 
an introduction to the main ways of human thinking, feeling and 
expression, as well as some knowledge of his culture and of the 
social, economic and political controls affecting him. The skills 
of reading and writing, mathematical thinking, scientific know- 
ledge, aesthetics and ethics form the content of the basic cycle, 
deeply rooted in local experience and varied to suit the 
requirements of diverse local communities. 

The broad and flexible curriculum of the basic cycle of 
education should include a core of behaviour, knowledge, values 
and experiences to enable the individual to: 


i) develop his potentialities to the full, 

ii) actively participate in society through continued study or 
introduction to the world of work and to the world of 
culture, 
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iii) be a productive, effective and happy citizen, 

iv) continue his life-long education, 

v) develop a creative personality and critical mind so that 
he might, with understanding and in cooperation with 
others, contribute to the further development of a good 
human society for himself, his family and all other 
people of his world, 

vi) achieve physical well-being and health. 


The development of desirable attitudes, fostering creativity, in 
an education which is combined with culture, should receive 
high priority from planners, teachers and mentors. Initiation to 
the world of work, life experience, out of school activities of all 
kinds, cultural activities of various types including the modern 
scientific and technological understanding of the world, are 
essential components for such an educational content. As a 
subject of practical value and also as an educational experience 
involving abstract processes, technology can play a formative 
role, as can sport. Initiation to the World of Work can be useful 
not only from a vocational point of view, but for better 
understanding of school and society. 

The contents of the basic cycle should aim at achieving 
greater democratization and quality of opportunity in the pers- 
pective of life-long education, and place greater emphasis on 
humanistic and cultural values. It should develop communi- 
cation skills starting with literacy and numeracy. It should 
provide the tools of verbal communication in the mother tongue 
and, where required, in other languages. Educational content 
should introduce the learner to the world of science and 
technology, and lay the foundation for the scientific under- 
standing of the world not only in theoretical manner, but through 
practical application. The basic cycle should educate through 
and for decision-making and responsibility and develop the 
altruistic instinct which is inherent in the child. 

The basic cycle stands for rootedness or sense of belonging in 
the growth of the individual, laying the foundation of personality 
or traditional heritage as well as the emerging horizons of life. 
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While its borad principles and aims are clear, the details and 
organization of its content must be left to local communities and 
their educational resources. Decentralization of planning and 
implementation is essential to the Success of the basic cycle, 
which unites traditional cultures with new technologies, the heri- 
tage of the past with aspirations of the future. All developing 
societies should accord the highest priority to the success of the 
basic cycle of education reflecting their freedom, integrity and 
aspirations. The educational content and the learning process 
should be related closely to the developmental programmes of 
the locality. 

To devise a basic cycle of education for all with a relevant 
and meaningful content and appropriate operational modalities 
of implementation is the greatest challenge to Indian education. 
The basic elements of foundational learning and how such 
learning can be imparted in the diversity of our vast multi- 
dimensional society form the crux of any plan for the renewal 
and transformation of Indian education. More literacy has little 
value unless it leads to the learner’s entry to the world of culture 
and the world of work. The content of such basic learning is all 
important. 

_ I have outlined the concept, aims and principles of a basic 
cycle of education, indicating the broad elements of its content 


foundational level of educational without which the systems of 


higher and Specialized education cannot attain the requisite 
measure of relevance and excellence. 
i 


In conclusion „I refer briefly to the most important pre- 
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requisites of a basic cycle of education, upon which its success 
and usefulness would depend. The role of the teacher is a 
paramount importance. Without teachers who understand fully 
its aims and philosophy the basic cycle of education cannot 
succeed. Apart from some quantitative expansion it would be 
necessary to impart a new type of training which stresses the 
same kind of competencies in the teacher which he will be called 
upon to develop in the students. The teacher of the basic cycle 
will have to promote team work and use an inter-disciplinary 
approach, be aware of the psychological development and 
characteristics of students in order to establish a new type of 
relationship with them, and prepared to use flexible methods to 
ensure student participation in the ¢ffectiveness of the learning 
programmes. : 

Both the challenges and opportunities of the basic cycle of 
education would require different types of teachers capable of 
new kinds of interactions with students including some guided 
individual learning. 

Another requirement is the optimum use of material resour- 
ces, including buildings, equipment, and all kinds of technical 
means and possibilities at the disposal of the local community. 
Teachers should be encouraged and enabled to take part in the 
production and evaluation of learning materials. 

The full use of human resources is also necessary for the 
active involvement of the community and students in defining 
the purpose and functions of the basic cycle of education in the 
context of its requirements and aspirations. Adequate program- 
mes of continuous evaluation and action research are essential 
for the health and economy of the new system. Maximum 
flexibility should enable the student to complete the cycle at any 
age and to give special attention to the needs of deprived or 
handicapped groups. 

Lastly, it is necessary to consider in depth the implications of 
the concept of the basic cycle for the whole system of education. 
This will require policy choices for the best possible deployment 
of financial and physical resources which may lead to complex 
situations and difficult decisions. 
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The basic cycle of foundational education and broad 
uniformity can be linked to programmes of training for different 
jobs required for economic and social development. We must try 
to rear creative people through the basic core of education and 
pursuit of excellence. 

How can we teach creativity at the foundations of education 
in the school and in the home during the most formative years 
of life of a growing person through childhood and adolescence? 
This is the great challenge to educators and learners, teachers 
and parents. I believe that certain basic conditions must be 
created for the success of a new approach to education that is 
inherent in the quest of creativity. 

In the first place both the home and the school must offer to 
the child a living environment of affection, care and trust in 
which he can seek and recognise his identity and develop the 
moral qualities of a growing personality. Education for 
character-building and moral values is a paramount importance 
and this is learnt by example rather than precept, practice instead 
of theory, active participation in place of merely passive 
acceptance. The responsibility of the teacher is great and parents 
and mentors must also help; this calls for significant and 
continuing bridges of communication between the school and 
the home and also the local community of the child’s out-of- 
school life and awareness. 

Secondly, a new balance and content of educational prog- 
ramme is essential. The over-loading of the curriculum by 
additional subjects and numerous text-books must give way to 
an appropriate allocation of school time to academic Studies, 
Practical activities, social service, human relations and play. 
Each one of these has important educational value and together 
these programmes, pursued in a joyful spirit of freedom and 
discipline, contribute to the wholeness of personality and the 
integration of the learning process. 

Thirdly, and lastly, we must now act and implement instead 
of merely talking and proclaiming our good intentions. The gap 
between thought and action has continued to widen in our 
Society and we have almost accepted hypocrisy and inertia as our 
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way of functioning. The political will has been singularly 
lacking in the field of education. The media have preferred the 
imparting of trivial and sensational information to its basically 
educational role, and there is hardly any worthwhile educational 
journalism to project awareness and constructive thinking in the 
biggest and the most crucial sphere of the nation’s activity. It is 
time that the neglect of the politicians and government establish- 
ments and the deficiencies of the media are overcome by 
purposeful and creative action on the part of parents, teachers 
and students. They must initiate a new movement towards a 
more relevant, more productive and much happier education 
than what is offered to the young people in our educational 
establishments, especially the school, which should provide the 
foundations of lofe-long learning and the quality of human 
resources needed by the nation today. 

The need for integral education for the wholeness, happiness 
and creativity of a person has acquired great importance and 
urgency in our time at both the national and the global levels at 
which all societies operate today and will do so increasingly in 
the evolving future. Our national society seems to be caught in 
a state of decadence which shows no signs of abatement. The 
main elements of decadence are a state of delusion and unreality, 
prevalence of inertia and lethargy, and the alarming growth of 
greed, selfishness, corruption and material consumption. This 
destructive trend can be reversed by a dynamic education at all 
levels, stressing upon the teaching and practice of moral and 
spiritual values and infusing a new spirit of truth, vitality and 
creativity into the national ethos. The erosion of values in the 
larger society has to be tackled purposefully along with the 
teaching of values at school. Adult education or some form of 
cultural renaissance must accompany the quest for a new 
education and a happier school for the creative leaders of 
tomorrow. Both school and society should stress the need for 
generating operational values for developing creativity in the 
business of living and in the educational process. 


Chapter 12 


Higher Education in the Eighties 


In the following pages an effort is made to evaluate the 
humanistic role of universities as agents of change, with special 
reference to the experience of India. Since another paper on the 
Same subject deals with the impact of universities on economic 
change and its various components such as employment, training 
for Productivity skills, growth rates etc., these aspects are not 
dealt with here. But social change, comprising both humanistic 
and economic aspects, is an over-all phenomenon and man’s 
humanity and material well-being are closely related. In the 
Context of change, it is also necessary to refer to changes within 
the university system which can determine the nature and extent 
of the influence of the university on society. Some suggestions 
for Possible reforms and innovations are offered in conclusion. 


The Nature and Scope of Social Change 
Change is inherent in the process of living and this applies 
both to individuals and their Societies. The pace and motivations 


and culture Operating at these levels, 
In general, Social change relevant to the purposes and 
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activities of the university is comprised of five pursuits of man 
and his society which are broadly applicable to conditions 
everywhere. These elements of change, involving concrete tasks 
and clear objectives, are as follows: 


1. The Pursuit of Development 

Much has been written and discussed about the meaning of 
development and its many aspects and ramifications. In our time 
the concept of development has acquired increasing content and 
importance in the lives of individuals and societies. Change is 
directed to the pursuit of development for which both material 
and moral resources are deployed. Development is the need of 
all societies everywhere in the so-called developed and deve- 
loping societies. A high G.N.P. may be accompanied by social 
tensions and emptiness of the moral and spiritual content of 
living. The fight against dire poverty in large areas of the world 
often confines development to the removal of conditions causing 
such poverty and deprivation. This is certainly an important 
problem of great urgency in India and in other countries afflicted 
by poverty. But there are other aspects of life requiring care and 
effort for better living. The area of development ranges from 
elimination of poverty to the attainment of life’s quality, and the 
voyage is seemingly endless. 


2. The Way of Social Justice 

The acquisition of material gains and affluence which is the 
target of economic development can and does lead to glaring 
inequalities and distortions in the distribution of wealth. Equi- 
table distribution and enjoyment of human dignity and human 
rights call for social justice through appropriate institutions, laws 
and human values. Appropriate ideologies and national policies 
are needed more in true implementation and authentic reality 
than in mere professions and illusory make-believes. In varying 
measure social justice is the need of all societies which have to 
deal with the problems of minorities, the pressing needs of the 
weak and the deprived, and the unbridled play of the acquisitive 
instinct fed by obsessions of materialism—and domination. 
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3. Enhancement of Knowledge and Culture 

Knowledge grows from more to more and the quality and 
refinements of culture are limitless. The life of the mind and the 
spirit, afforded to the largest number of people, calls for cease- 
less efforts and changes. To this aspect of social change edu- 
cation can make direct and important contribvtions and the 
university carries the greatest responsibility. Knowledge is 
created as well as borrowed from others and culture is fed by 
indigenous resources, creative urges and heritage of the past. 
Apart from their value as refinements of the mind and the spirit, 
they must become operative in the form. of purposeful 
individuals and performing societies. 


4. Quest of Peace 

Our world is ridden by conflict and tension and growing 
dangers of war. Confusion, ill-will, prejudice and racial arro- 
gance are intensified by economic and political factors. Nations 
fear and suspect each other more than they trust and cooperate. 
The need for greater harmony, social and national integration 
and orderly citizenship is felt everywhere. Above all, the threat 
of nuclear holocaust looms large and casts doubts on man’s very 
Survival as a species on a fragile planet. The efforts of the United 
Nations system have not borne fruit and conflicts and wars rage 


in all parts of the world. The change to abiding peace and 
pervasive harmony is crucial. 


5. Care of Natural Environment and Cultural Heritage 

Man’s brief span of life is enlarged by memories of the past 
and aspirations for the future, and these can lend purpose and 
value to the experience of the present. Contemporary man begins 
to realise that he is a trustee for the care of nature and its 
Tesources for posterity. He has also become increasingly 
conscious of the cultural heritage of the past in his own national 
society and also in the world at large. The consciousness of these 
new dimensions of time and life is of recent origin, but their 
growing importance is felt everywhere. New areas of speculation 
and action are opened for universities and other organizations 
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concerned. 

The elements of social change described above concern both 
self and society, past and posterity, insight and wisdom, being 
and becoming. They require the fulfilment of three main tasks 
from the world of education: 


1. It is necessary to generate, project and improve practical 
skills for doing and achieving. This comprehends a vast. 
range of learning from manual dexterity to the use of 
most sophisticated machines. 

2. From the cultural heritage of the past to the new 
awareness of man’s nature, role and destiny, we can 
explore values for being and becoming and endeavour to 
make these operational through the educational process. 
The learning and practice of human, cultural and spiri- 
tual values are necessary to the making of man and the 
enrichment of his inner self from which he creates and 
copes with life. 

3. Living with others in society calls for the choice and 
implementation of rights and duties for social order, 
enjoyment of human freedom and the precious sense of 
belonging to one’s special roots and to all humanity. 
This leads to the building of social systems, institutions, 
laws and codes of behaviour to make human relations 
productive, harmonious and creative. 


These tasks relate education to the world of work, to man’s 
being and becoming as a human person, and to the vast and 
complex organisation of society at local, regional and inter- 
national levels. From these dimensions are derived the economic 
goals of higher education which are: (1) improvement and 
utilisation of skills of material productivity; (2) equitable distri- 
bution of wealth; and (3) organisation and mobilisation of 
resources by management and participation of people. Also, 
projected are the humanistic goals which are: (1) inculcation of 
moral, cultural and spiritual values; (2) enhancement of discrimi- 
nation and wisdom to know, understand and make right choices; 
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and (3) quest of faith and vision for meaning and quality of life. 
The economic goals of higher education are pursued in the 
main areas of science, technology and vocational training, while 
the humanistic concerns are realised through cultural learning of 
the humanities and the arts, which is often called Liberal Arts 
Education. Together they comprise all knowledge and wisdom 
for the art of living. The compartmentalisation of learning and 
fragmentation of knowledge into disciplines should not detract 
from the essential unity of knowledge and of life’s meaning. 
This is, indeed, at the heart of Liberal Arts Education which 
seeks the unity of life and of knowledge; and its appropriate mix 
with scientific, technological and vocational education is fully 
conceded by those involved in the pursuit of economic goals. 


The University and its Role 

For me the decade of the seventies opened with a certain 
involvement with the idea and the concept of the United Nations 
University which were mooted in the UNESCO and discussed at 
considerable length in the meetings of the Executive Board to 
formulate UNESCO’s recommendation to the United Nations. 
The Feasibility Study was long and thorough and it gave rise to 
lively debates in the Executive Board where opinion was sharply 
divided, but a broad consensus was finally achieved. I took 
copious notes of the debates for the final summing up. The sum- 
ming had to be concise and largely political, but I was 
personally interested in the place and role of the university in 
contemporary society and recorded briefly the views of the 
representatives of nations on this aspect. From many eloquent 
expressions, reflecting both wisdom and platitudes, | gathered 
the thoughts of the speakers on the university and its role. Going 
back to these notes after more than a decade now I have 
composed the following somewhat poetic statement describing 
the role of the university as we would wish it to be: 


Fellowship of people: 
in pursuit of learning, 
extension of knowledge, 
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spread of truth, 
and meaningful action; 


to make us persons 

of depth and balance 
by liberating the mind 
and flights of the spirit; 


to serve the nation, 
adorn society, 
develop systems 
for living together; 


to imbibe skills, 

train for work 

in the world around 

and the emerging future; 


to cultivate the arts, 
broaden humanities, 
advance the sciences 
for quality of life; 


to sow the seeds 

of human creativity, 
nurture their growth 
for fruit and harvest; 


to discover values 

of culture and humanity 
for guiding action 

and making friends; 


to spread awareness, 
facilitate expression, 
attempt transcendence 
in life-long voyage; 
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to promote peace, 
development and human rights 
in freedom and equality 

for the welfare of people; 


to deploy thought and spirit, 
youth’s zeal and aged wisdom, 
innovation and tradition, 

for culture and civilization; 


to claim precious roots 

and soar in universals, 

to roam in Reason’s pastures 
and scan the mysterious Beyond; 


to guard established order 
for stability and discretion, 
and also plan and prepare 
for movement and change.... 


Such is the role of the University, 

its broadening scope in space and time, 
its growing tasks and responsibility, 
for man and all mankind! 


These are bold words, full of hope and affirmation, reflecting the 
euphoria of the eloquent debates of 1971-72, and my own 
abiding faith in the potentials of the University. Alas, the reality 
of the United Nations University that took shape was devoid of 
these idealistic concerns and not many students and faculty 
members are even aware of its existence today. Such is the fate 
of the universities everywhere. Between the idea and the reality 
falls the shadow, and the darkness deepens inthe gathering 
gloom and confusion of our times. 


The Predicament of Indian Universities 
From international horizons to the national scene, the same 
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problems are seen with greater vividness and poignancy, but the 
need for their solution becomes urgent and crucial. 

In the year of Indian Independence in 1947, addressing the 
Convocation of the Allahabad University, Jawaharlal Nehru 
referred to the objectives and role of the university in national 
life: “A university stands for humanism, for tolerance, for rea- 
son, for the adventure of ideas and for the search of truth. It 
stands for the onward march of the human race towards even 
higher objectives. If the universities discharge their duties 
adequately, then it is well with the nation and the people”. 

Nehru’s words remained a pious hope and a dream far re- 
moved from the reality which was described as follows in 1962 
by a penetrating observer, Sir Eric Ashby, in the November issue 
of ‘the Bulletin of International Association of Universities’: 


“Looking at Indian universities a century after their foun- 
dation, one cannot but help feel that they have failed to adapt 
themselves sufficiently to the vast and unique opportunities 
which surround them; they seem to have lost enthusiasm and 
initiative under the crushing problems which have beset them. 
Despite three major commissions, they have not been able to 
extricate themselves from their own brief history. With a few 
notable exceptions they remain examining bodies and their 
students naturally regard success in examinations as the soie 
end of an under-graduate career. As universities multiply in 
number, their academic standards—telative to those elsewhere 
—do not improve. And something even more serious than this 
happens: the universities remain alien implantations, not 
integrated into the New India as the writers of the 
Radhakrishnan Report (in its brilliant second chapter) hoped 
they might be. This is one reason why, to the observer from 
outside, the Indian intellectual remains a culturally displaced 
person, nostalgically treasurising his threads of communi: 
cation with England. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
leadership of modern India is in the hands of statesmen more 
intellectual than perhaps are to be found in any other nation, 
there is in India (as Edward Shils recently wrote) ‘no 
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intellectual community’. This is due in part to the lack of a 
hierarchy of cultural institutions in the country; and this in 
turn is related to the fact that the universities have responded 
too weakly to the challenge of Asiatic culture. 

“This failure of the universities to meet the challenge of 
Indian society has many complex causes, but among the 
causes are undoubtedly the decisions made between 1835 and 
1854. To exclude from university studies the whole oriental 
learning and religion and to purvey to Hindus and Muslims a 
history and philosophy whose roots lie exclusively in the 
Mediterranean and in Christianity; to communicate the exami- 
nable skeleton of European civilization without ensuring that 
the values and standards which give flesh to these bones are 
communicated too; to set up the external paraphernalia of a 
university without the warmth and fellowship of academic 
Society; these are the handicaps against which Indian univer- 
Sities are still struggling and which prevent the university 
from becoming the centre and focus of India’s intellectual 
life”. 


Education and Culture 

The great divide in the history of Indian education was not so 
much the introduction of western learning through the medium 
of the English language in the spirit of Lord Macaulay, but the 
divorce of education from culture that followed with the open 
collusion of the Western educated elitist class of India, and 
continues substantially to this day in spite of protestations to the 
contrary. This fateful alienation of traditional culture of the 
illiterate masses from the culture of mere literacy nurtured for 
„the privileged few in the schools and institutions of higher 
education has divided Indian society, obscured the identity of the 
Indian nation and distorted the methods and goals of national 
development which does not receive the full participation of 
people. For many centuries, perhaps for a larger span of time 
than the experience of any other living civilization, Indian 
society shared an over-all culture of audio-visual character in 
which the spoken word and the visual images and symbols, often 
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combined with great art and ingenuity, determined the attitudes 
and values of the people and provided a common system of 
communication. The introduction of literacy was essential, 
inevitable and progressive; but the alienation of traditional 
culture from education was unnecessary, wasteful and even 
retrogressive. The India of the cities and the schools drifted apart 
from the larger Indian society of villages and crafts with the 
result that the Indian University remains alienated from tradi- 
tional culture and from the masses of people who live in rural 
areas. 

During the colonial period the university confined its 
activities to the perpetuation of the status quo of imperial rule 
with the collaboration of the upper class Indian elite who was 
allowed to share some crumbs of privilege and affluence on the 
condition of his continuing loyalty to the foreign rulers and 
servility to an alien culture. The pursuit of some proficiency in 
the English language, rudiments of the arts and sciences as 
taught in western institutions, and professional courses in law, 
commerce, pedagogy and engineering formed the content of 
university studies. Provision was made for the study of classical 
languages and literatures and the so-called vernaculars, but these 
remained comparatively neglected and second-class areas of 
knowledge. There was almost total neglect of the learning of 
traditional culture and ancient civilization of India, and the end 
product of university education was the ‘babu’ who assisted the 
English ‘Sahib’ and aped his culture and way of life. The impact 
of higher education on the rural areas where eighty per cent of 
the people lived was negligible. 

After the attainment of Independence little change took place 
in developing cultural learning and the range and content of the 
arts and humanities while much rhetoric and writing of reports 
was directed to this end. Independent India found considerable 
resources and some significant innovations for fairly impressive 
developments of higher education and research in the fields of 
science and technology; but she did little for the spread of the 
arts and the humanities and the renewal and adaptation of 
‘traditional values. This deplorable imbalance perpetuated alien 
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notions and modalities of development, blurred the conscious- 
ness of national identity and contributed to the neglect and 
erosion of values. These distortions are reflected in the paucity 
of resources for increasing enrolments in the arts and humanities 
as compared with the rising per capita costs of higher education 
in the areas of science and technology. 

Financial allocations alone do not account for the Stagnation 
of the liberal arts and the values and ends of education implicit 
in these. The mission of joining science with Spirituality pro- 
claimed in an eloquent speech of Sri Aurobindo at the moment 
of Indian Independence in 1947, echoed later in the Report of 
the Indian Education Commission (1964-66), remained unful- 
filled. India has yet to find and project her own cultural values, 
charter her course of national development, -and afford to her 
vast population a sense of new identity and quality of life. For 
this lack and lapse the universities must take their share of 
responsibility. 


Culture and Technology 

At the occasion of the celebration of the centenary of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in April 1960, the 
President of the Institute, Dr. Julius Stratton, said in the course 
of his address on Science and Engineering Education: 


“Science, in sum, gives us knowledge and power of action. 
It tells us what we can do; we must turn elsewhere to learn 
what we ought to do. There is no certitude in man’s affairs, 
and we learn by trial and error; but the errors are becoming 
increasingly expensive. For guidance we must turn to the 
accumulated record of all human experience, to the ethical 
teachings of our religious faiths, to the understanding revealed 
by systematic study of human behaviour, These are the 
strands that through education must be interwoven with 
science and technology to form the fabric of a single culture, 
‘and the hope of a harmonious and peaceful world” 


Science and Technology continue to open new vistas and 
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fantastic possibilities of what man can do. The rapid, breath- 
taking developments of our technological civilization increase 
material power and project new life-styles of consumerism and 
luxury. These developments are not matched by the wisdom and 
discrimination to guide us in our choices of what ought to be 
done. Technology and Culture appear to be at logger-heads in 
the industrial civilization of our time, and a new balance of life’s 
pursuits and priorities is necessary for man’s survival and 
happiness. Some creative fusion of culture and technology can 
be achieved by a great renewal of education in the broadest 
sense, especially through cultural learning and practice of human 
values along with the propagation of scientific temper and 
attitudes with wiser deployment of appropriate technologies. The 
problem is of special concern and urgency to the so-called 
developing countries, who must choose and shape their own 
strategies of development within the growing uniformity of a 
planetary civilization. 

The relationship of culture and technology has many ramifi- 
cations, ranging from historical evolution of societies to the 
social, economic and political problems of the present times, and 
the emerging forces which can make or mar the quality of 
human life. I shall confine my contribution in this vast areas of 
thought to the role of higher education in promoting a creative 
synthesis of culture and technology in the context of man’s tran- 
sition to a planetary order of international life and cooperation. 
The role of education is all-pervading and it calls for many 
renewals and transformations. Among these I shall stress the 
need for a new education for human values and the importance 
of two reforms concerning a basic course of general education 
and a foundational course for life-long education. These 
directions of educational change may facilitate the achievement 
of a new synthesis and harmony between technology and 
culture, modern science and ancient wisdom. 


Education for Human Values 
For building the defences of true and abiding peace in the 
minds and hearts of man and for the foundation of a new World 
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Order, based on justice, humanity, harmony and life’s quality, it 
is essential to stress the role of education for human values and 
to give a new direction to its content and methodology. 

In our times the growing force of democratization, the emer- 
ging concept of life-long education and the new Opportunities 
provided by the revolutionary technologies of communication 
hold the promise of joining education and culture together in a 
new enterprise to liberate the spirit of man, to enrich his mind 
and to project and practise human values in the service of man 
and his humanity. The new goals and vistas of education 
recognise and value the integrity and diversity of culture while 
seeking the universality of thought and reason and moving 
toward the common values and tasks of humanity, now confined 
to the spaceship earth struggling in a sea of mounting difficulties 
and perils as well as fantastic Opportunities and hopes. 

The education of the future providing for man’s total life span 
must be oriented to his fulfilment as an individual person, as a 
creative worker, and as a member of his society, at national, 
regional and global levels. The educational programmes and 
processes should be related to the needs of contemporary man 
looking toward a fast-changing future. The integrity, ability and 
wholeness of man, achieved through a new system of education 
can be the most precious asset of the individual and his society, 
and it is this aim which needs now to be translated into a 
Curricular content required by the emerging conditions and 
Opportunities of the present time and the particular circum- 
Stances of each society. Such a curricular content of educational 
programmes and experience at all levels needs to be conceived 
and planned in the context of life-long education aiming at a 
fresh adventure in learning that is primarily directed to the 
development and sustenance of the learner’s integrity as a free 
and creative person and his independence of mind and spirit. 

Our present age in history which is witnessing for the first 
time the emergence of a global civilization is confronted with a 
challenge of unparalleled dimensions. The change lies in the fact 
that man’s technology and the organisation of his society*have 
far outstripped his spirit, resulting in a state of confusion and 
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chaos and the loss of moorings and directions; what we need 
now is a great renewal of the spirit of man to redress the balance 
of the three inter-acting forces in the making of civilization. The 
worth and dignity of the individual person is threatened by the 
brute force and senseless behaviour of the impersonal mass of 
machine and the totalitarian compulsions of society. Human 
values and aspirations cannot survive without a fresh streng- 
thening of their sources and the enrichment of their content. The 
urgent need for a renewal and resurgence of the spirit of man 
calls for a revolutionary transformation of education along with 
other developments and creations. 


The Quest for Quality of Life: Toward a New Humanism 

The emerging global civilization, with all its brilliant 
potentialities for the welfare of man, continues to be fragile and 
perilously exposed to the dangers inherited from the past, espe- 
cially the scourge of war and destruction. The foundations of 
peace must be constructed in the minds and hearts of men as the 
constitution of UNESCO so eloquently proclaims. 

Such a foundation of peace and human brotherhood must rest 
upon a new fabric of values to live by. The material power of 
man emanating from the dominance of science and technology 
and the complexity of social organisation, and fed by the 
acquisitive instinct rooted in both greed and adventure, often 
leads to unbridled affluence and waste, self-centredness, aggres- 
sion, sense of insecurity, triviality of expression and vulgarity of 
taste. These pitfalls of material opulence need to be checked and 
eliminated by the pursuit of a quality of life based on the 
practice of human values. The concept of quality of life is an 
emerging vision of our times, sometime reflected in the spirit 
and attitudes of idealistic youth. There are also growing signs of 
revulsion against obsession with economic growth, conspicuous 
affluence and gross consumption. The measure of GNP is being 
questioned and new ways of attaining and evaluating happiness 
are stressed by creative people in all walks of life. The concept 
of quality of life needs deeper exploration, but it has undoub- 
tedly become an important goal of development now. Each 
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society must seek its own quality of life from the roots of the 
Past, the strivings of the present and the vision of the future; but 
there are certain human values which could be Sought and shared 
by all. The concept of quality of life is in essence the vindication 
of the human spirit which was weakened by the worship of 
mammon and machine. 

The human spirit is now fortified by the beneficent attitudes 
and fruits of science and a new assertion of humanism. The 
humanism of the past was based upon man’s discovery of him- 
self, followed by liberation from taboos and dogmas imposed by 


beyond! 

Such a vision of the future is implicit in the contemporary 
idea of Evolutionary Humanism, so well described by its cele- 
brated exponent, Julian Huxley, the first Director-General of 
UNESCO. Let me recall his own words written in 1957: 


“If asked to name the most remarkable developments of the 


present century, I Suppose that most people would Say the 
automobile and the aeroplane or the cinema, the radio and TV 
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equally in the social sciences and the humanities. 

“From these bits and pieces of new knowledge, new reali- 
sations and new understandings, man is capable of forming a 
new picture of himself, of his place in nature, his relations 
with the rest of the universe, his role in the universal cosmic 
process—in other words, his destiny; and on that, in turn, 
building new and more adequate beliefs.” (Julian Huxley— 
New Bottles for New Wine (London 1957) Preface. 


The most important of these beliefs to be built on such a concept 
of man’s destiny lies in a new approach to the significance and 
process of education, required by its global horizons and the 
growing quest for the quality of life and a more universal 
humanism. The key to the education of the future for the fulfil- 
ment of man’s destiny through the flowering of his inner poten- 
tials and the wise harnessing of his external power rests in the 
choice and practice of human values, to which the university can 
make significant and creative contributions. 


Human Values 

Values guide conduct, set standards, determine choices and 
contribute to man’s quest for life’s meaning and quality. Human 
values are a sum total of several criteria operating various 
spheres of life such as social relatious, economy, politics, 
cultural life, etc. Values, whether professed or operational, are 
derived from history, tradition, culture, education, environment 
and aspirations of the future. They are subject to forces calling 
for renewals, adaptations and change. They also help continuity 
and stability. They show the way and steer life’s journey, provi- 
ding tools for self-evaluation and the working of conscience, 
both individual and social. 

The emerging global consciousness of our times, derived 
from radical changes in science, technology and communi- 
cations, and the urgency and magnitude of such global problems 
as the establishment of peace, the pursuit of development, the 
implementation of human rights and the care of the habitat, call 
for a fresh enunciation of human values which can be shared by 
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all and made operative in order to build human solidarity for 
greater justice and higher quality of life. The inter-dependence of 
peoples and the need for a just and more effective World Order 
call for the choice and wide dissemination of human values 
needed for the strengthening of active participation of the 
peoples of the world in the fuller realisation of the objectives 
and principles enshrined in the Charter of the United Nations, 
the Constitution of UNESCO and the Declaration of Human 
Rights. Over the years the United Nations system has generated 
a large number of documents embodying statements, principles 
and norms for the observance of member-states. The implemen- 
tation of human rights and principles of international conduct 
and action depends largely on the participation of peoples, and 
to this end it seems necessary to evolve appropriate human 
values that can be practised and shared by all in the making of 
a new humanism for the emerging global community. 

From our past of many civilizations, diverse cultures, diffe- 
rent religions and conflicting ideologies we are moving toward 
the unity of mankind, respecting the diversity of cultures and the 
dignity and freedom of the individual. Many of the traditional 
values inherited from the past remain valid or dynamic enough 
to be adapted for the future. Fresh values to match new condi- 
tions and needs are also evolving. The formulation of a general 
statement on human values for our times would help the shaping 
of appropriate attitudes, common beliefs and suitable criteria and 
content of education for contemporary man. Here is a task of 
foremost importance for the universities of India. The explo- 
ration of values and their projection to the individual and his 
society are crucial to the fulfilment of its noble mission by the 
university. 

To perform this mission the Indian Universities must aim at 
a more balanced and creative synthesis of learning and relate it 
to the making of a new man capable of taking charge of his life 
and serving his society along tight paths designed by the spirit 
and ethos of his culture and his perceptions and vision of the 
future. This calls for radical changes in the content of learning 
and its methodology and intellectual environment, involving 
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students, teachers and the larger community. The pursuit of the 
arts and the humanities will have to be strengthened and enri- 
ched for the learning of human and cultural values by relating 
these values to concrete action in one’s day to day life and 
functioning in society. Operational values or values in action are 
the crux of the process of learning values. Mere information or 
intellectual perception of a value is of little consequence unless 
it is seen in the context of action in the life-experience of the 
learner. 

While the seeds of value formation are sown at home and in 
childhood, and the young learner’s work and play at school form 
attitudes and standards of behaviour, it is at college and the uni- 
versity that one’s moral, cultural and spiritual values are identi- 
fied, understood, tested and chosen for life’s conduct and aspira- 
tions. The entire work of the university at its dimensions of 
research, teaching, training and human relations has a direct 
bearing upon the formation of values and their vindication in the 
Stresses and strains of society. The time of youth makes the 
psyche-in-action for adventures of the mind and the spirit to 
know the meaning of life and perform its mission. This task and 
mission of the university is facilitated by the scope and encou- 
ragement from the larger society which are important for its 
right functioning. 


Man-based Learning: Toward a Creative Integration of 


Culture and Technology 
Many changes and fresh initiatives will be needed to provide 


for the effective learning and practice of human values through 
educational programmes and modalities. I suggest two major 
shifts outlined below: 


(i) A basic Cycle of Education to be planned and promoted 


by universities. 
(ii) A Foundation Course for life-long education at- the 
beginning of university education. 


(i) A Basic Cycle of Education 
The foundations of personality are laid in the basic cycle of 
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education which can no longer be the traditional span of primary 
education, linked to higher levels of the educational ladder in 
which academic or general education enjoys greater prestige than 
technical and vocational education. The demand for a more 
democratic provision-of education, the implications of the explo- 
sion of knowledge, the need for occupationai mobility rendered 
necessary by rapidly developing technology and new patterns of 
employment, and the requirements of a stronger basis of general 
knowledge for growing complexities of life and society, these 
are some of the factors which call for an adequate basic cycle of 
education of flexible duration and content and definite aims. The 
basic cycle is the first phase of the educational process in the 
perspective of life-long education, carried out through formal or 
non-formal modalities and applied to the world of adults as well 
as of children. The basic cycle should reflect considerable flexi- 
bility of methods, combine general access and diversity, and 
draw extensively upon the various educational resources of the 
community. It should relate school learning to out-of-school 
experience, and to the world of work, and be deeply rooted to 
the social, cultural and physical environment of the child and the 
adult . 

The main aim of the basic cycle of education is to help each 
man and woman to take charge of his or her own life. It should 
impart confidence built on experience and competencies and on 
an introduction to the main ways of human thinking, feeling and 
expression, as well as some knowledge of his culture and of the 
social, economic and political controls affecting him. The skills 
of reading and writing, mathematical thinking, scientific know- 
ledge, aesthetics and ethics form the content of the basic cycle, 
deeply rooted in local experience and varied to suit the 
requirements of diverse local communities. 

The broad and flexible curriculum of the basic cycle of 
education should include a core of behaviour, knowledge, values 
and experiences to enable the individual to: 


(i) develop his potentialities to the full; 
(ii) actively participate in society through continued study or 
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introduction to the world of work and to the world of 
culture; 

(iii) be a productive, effective and happy citizen; 

(iv) continue his life-long education; 

(v) develop a creative personality and critical mind so that 
he might, with understanding and in cooperation with 
others, contribute to the further development of a good 
human society for himself, his family and all other 
people of his world; 

(vi) achieve physical well-being and health. 


The development of desirable attitudes, fostering creativity in an 
education which is combined with culture should receive high 
Priority from planners, teachers and mentors. Initiation to the 
world of work, life experience, out of school activities of all 
kinds, cultural activities of various types including the modern 
scientific and technological understanding of the world, are 
essential components for such an educational content. As a 
Subject of practical value and also as an educational experience 
involving abstract processes, technology can play a formative 
role, as can sport. Initiation to the world of work can be useful 
not only from a vocational point of view, but for better under- 
Standing of school and society. 

The contents of the basic cycle should aim at achieving 
greater democratization and equality of opportunity in the 
perspective of life-long education, and place great emphasis on 
humanistic and cultural values. It should develop communi- 
cation skills starting with literacy and numeracy. It should 
provide the tools of verbal communication in the mother tongue 
and, where required, in other languages. Educational content 
should introduce the learner to the world of science and 
technology, and lay the foundation for the scientific under- 
standing of the world, not only in a theoretical manner, but 
through practical application. The basic cycle should educate 
through and for decision-making and responsibility and develop 
~ the altruistic instinct which is inherent in the child. 

The basic cycle stands for rootedness or sense of belonging in 
the growth of the individual, laying the foundations of 
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personality on traditional heritage as well as the emerging 
horizons of life. While its broad principles and aims are clear, 
the details and organisation of its content must be left to local 
communities and their educational resources. Decentralisation of 
planning and implementation is essential to the success of the 
basic cycle, which unites traditional cultures with new 
technologies, the heritage of the past with aspirations of the 
future. All developing societies should accord the highest 
priority to the success of the basic cycle of education reflecting 
their freedom integrity and aspirations. The educational content 
and the learning process should be related closely to the 
developmental programmes of the locality. 


(ii) A Foundation Course for Life-long Education 

The limitations of presenting knowledge in rigid compart- 
mentalisation imposed by traditional disciplines have been 
evident for long. The recent trends toward life-long learning 
through the various modalities of formal education, non-formal 
education, recurrent education, adult education, professional 
training, cultural learning, etc. mark a shift from the dominance 
of disciplines to inter-disciplinary and multi-disciplinary app- 
roach in the pursuit of more relevant and meaningful) education 
for the diverse needs, aptitudes and tastes of all kinds of 
learners. 

A new framework of general education as a foundation of life- 
long learning and more humane culture is certainly needed. The 
framework of the content of general education presented below 
projects on inter-disciplinary approach to knowledge as a basic 
foundation of human personality and as an effective instrument 
of life-long education. Knowledge must be man-oriented and 
made alive and relevant by the main stress of the teaching and 
learning process on the nature of man, the problems of his life 
and growth, his needs, values and vision, and his role and res- 
ponsibilities as the dominant agent of evolution. 

The following broad programme is comprised of five general 
themes, each divided into three main topics, spelt out in an 
illustrative list of subjects to—be studied through lectures, 
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seminars and field work, and supported by broadcasting, 
television, film, artistic activity and self-study. 


I. Man and his Society 


i 


Understanding the social environment of contemporary 
man; its complexities; how it has evolved; the important 
institutions of society; urban and rural environments etc. 
The Stream of History. The heritage of the past, the. 
present and the future. A general introduction to the rise 
of great civilizations of the past, their inter-relations and 
permanent heritage. The link between the living past and 
the emerging future. What is the importance of history 
for man’s culture and his functioning in society? The 
method and spirit of history. Such studies should 
promote national integration and social harmony as well 
as a growing quest of human values and human 
solidarity. 

Some Problems of Modern Society 

(a) War and peace; conflicts and tensions; building mu- 
tual understanding, harmony and human solidarity. 

(b) Environmental problems. 

(c) The pursuit of development; quality of life. 

(d) Towards a new World Order: international coope- 
ration. 

(e) The Individual and Society. Rights and duties; 
freedom and order; the primacy of the individual, 
the concept of justice; some secular ideologies; com- 
munism; socialism; democracy; nationalism; etc. 


II. Man and Nature 


‘Es 


An Introduction to the Physical Sciences: Man’s struggle 
to master the physical environment. The great discove- 
ries and advances of scientific knowledge. 

An Introduction to the Biological Sciences: Under- 
standing the nature, complexity and variety of life. 
Education and heredity. The concept of race. 

The Continuing Quest for Balance and Harmony 
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between Man and Nautre: Ecology; the rational use of 
planetary resources, the emerging problems and tasks; 
global horizons, Population problems. 


III. Man and his Technology 


i; 


The Nature and Significance of Technology: Science and 
technology. The use of technology. Differing needs of 


- developed and developing countries. Appropriate tech- 


nologies for rural development. 

Technologies of Production and Distribution: Industria- 
lization; harnessing natural resources, consumption and 
affluence; technology in the service of man; the waste of 
excessive consumption. 

Technologies of Communication: Conquering distance; 
conquering space; the computer; educational techno- 
logies, emerging possibilities. 


IV. Man and his Cosmos 


Te 


Man’s Search for the Meaning of Life: Mystery of exis- 

tence; man and the Supernatural; superstition, myth and 

ritual; faith and belief; religion and philosophy; the 

insights of poetry; the aesthetic experience; beauty and 

goodness; mysticism; yoga. 

The Message of World Religions: 

(a) The message of Hinduism and the Hindu way of 
life. 

(b) The message of Islam and the Islamic way of life. 

(c) Christianity and Judaism. 

(d) Buddhism. 

(e) Jainism. 

(f) Zorastrianism. 

(g) Sikhism. 

The Expanding Cosmos: Man and his concept of the 

universe; the human habitat; expanding horizons. The 

inner man; Spirituality and vision, the conscious and the 

unconscious; the potentialities of the inner man. 
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V. Man and His Arts 

1. The Nature of Aesthetic Experience: The concept and 
vision of beauty. Nature of creativity. Influence of the 
environment on artistic forms and modes of expression. 

2. The Arts and Life: The range and scope of the arts; the 
major arts; music, drama and dance; painting and sculp- 
ture; architecture and designing; literature. The artist and 
his role in society; professional training, status, condi- 
tions of work, recognition, etc., The arts and the art of 
living. 

3. The Meaning of Culture: Cultural forms, modes, crea- 
tions and values; culture and developments; education 
through art and culture; institutional infrastructure for 
the promotion of culture and the development of arts and 
crafts; the quality of life; toward a culture-oriented 
society and the making of a more sensitive and culti- 
vated person. 


The above framework of general education as a foundation of 
life-long learning can be imporved, elaborated and even 
differently conceived, but the need to cut across disciplines and 
relate knowledge to the real needs of man and his fast emerging 
future is imperative. The shift of emphasis to the study of man’s 
global, regional, national and local problems, instead of the 
present obsession with the learning of disciplines containing 
many obsolete, uninteresting and irrelevant notions, is urgently 
needed now. A foundation course in the context of life-long 
education, spread over two to three years after the secondary 
stage of formal education, and conceived according to some 
broad scheme of man-based knowledge, largely comprised of 
inter-disciplinary themes and problems of Jife and society as 
outlined above, seems to be an important need of our time. Such 
a course can be delivered to the learner through both formal and 
non-formal modalities. While specialization through established 
disciplines can be left to a small minority of learners who aspire 
to be specialists in scholarship and research, the vast number of 
students would profit from the foundation course from which 
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they can pursue further learning of their choice and interest. The 
choice and practice of man-based human values and the pursuit 
of man-based, inter-disciplinary learning go together. On their 
realisation and success will depend the attainment of a lasting 
peace and a new and marvellous quest of life’s rich quality and 
the flowering of man’s inner potentials. Such an approach to 
education will also promote a fruitful and creative integration of 
science and spirituality, culture and technology thought and 
action, reducing the contradictions and dichotomies that give 
rise to tension and confusion. 

The foundation course of inter-disciplinary studies outlined 
above may be combined with a programme of national service 
on the lines and directions suggested by a National Committee 
under the Chairmanship of the late Dr. C.D. Deshmukh in the 
early sixties. The recommendations of the Deshmukh Committee 
are still relevant to the reform of higher education by combining 
education with work-experience, and scholastic programmes 
with the practice of human relations and values. This could lead 
to a large and meaningful renovation of college work which has 
become uninteresting, irrelevant, wasteful and almost meaning- 
less. 


The University and the Rural Community 

Universities and institutions of post-secondary education 
originated in the search for white collar jobs, the requirements of 
the law and order state of the colonial era and the elitist urge to 
perpetuate its domination by the use of the neo-colonial systems 
for maintaining the hegemony of the urban sector and pursuing 
modernisation along the western model of development. Conse- 
quently, higher education became a vested interest of the ruling 
class which derived wealth and prestige from it. Independence 
brought new challenges and opportunities and opened new 
vistas. 

In spite of some innovations and the growing awareness of 
the needs of the vast populations inhabiting the rural country- 
side, the colonial system still continues and appears to be 
Strongly entrenched in the rigidity and conservatism of 
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institutions of higher education. However, the traditional struc- 
ture of formal education is in reality showing signs of cracking 
up under some severe strain caused by recent developments of 
the socio-economic systems. The new forces of democratization 
favour mass education and question the elitist priorities and 
privileges. The rapid expansion of numbers leads to unemploy- 
ment, waste and frustration. Mounting expenditures of scarce 
resources and the growing needs of peasants and workers call for 
less expensive and non-formal modalities of mass education. 
The national leadership is aware of the need for national 
integration and cultural identity by linking the rural masses more 
closely with the urban elite. Functional literacy and adult 
education attract attention of policy-makers and planners. The 
search for new concepts and models of indigenous development, 
based upon people’s participation, more equitable distribution of 
wealth, equality of opportunity, full employment and primacy of 
human resources, promotes the extension of the university and 
post-secondary education to the service of the poverty-ridden 
rural countryside. 

Some of the emerging trends offer promise and hope for a 
better future. The new political compulsions of national leader- 
ship must emphasize the adequacy and urgency of rural develop- 
ment programmes and meaningful pursuit of social justice and 
cultural integration. The participation of rural masses in the 
political process gives them important leverage in the power- 
structure of society. The impact of the communication revolu- 
tion creates larger awareness. Under the weight of rapid quanti- 
tative expansion, enormous financial costs and growing irrele- 
vance, the traditional systems of post-secondary education are in 
disarray. The importance of management and training for better 
implementation of developmental plans is increasingly recog- 
nised and the need for adequate leadership at all levels. is 
evident. The needs of backward and handicapped sections of 
people, such as women and rural workers from the lower strata 
of population, reinforce the pursuit of democratization and 
equity. The strengthening of the voluntary sector for develop- 
ment, especially of the human resources, promotes the climate 
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for change, innovation and self-reliance. The influence of some 
world problems such as food production, population control and 
dangers of pollution and armaments, tend to strengthen people’s 
participation in humanitarian programmes. In varying measure, 
some kind of cultural renaissance is reflected in the renewal of 
traditional arts and values of society, the search for cultural 
identity, development of indigenous languages and new crea- 
tions in all spheres of life’s quality. Unmistakably the march of 
humanism and humanitarianism extends to the rural countryside, 
attracting the idealism of young people from the privileged 
urban groups. All these are good portents for closer linkage of 
the universities with the development of rural communities. 

But a real and purposeful response of education to the 
challenge of rural development depends upon some crucial 
choices and measures in the progress of the socio-economic 
system. At the national level agriculture should receive higher 
priority in terms of management and resources, A larger measure 
of decentralisation of national planning and its implementation 
through appropriate modalities of action is necessary. Some shift 
of political power in favour of the rural masses is already on the 
way and is likely to be sustained. A rapid spread of literacy and 
national languages should Strengthen the process of communi- 
cation and social integration. A developing society should have 
the courage and wisdom to choose indigenous development 
models in the pursuit of the quality of life by stressing equity, 
traditional values and modernisation from the grass-roots such as 
the transformation of village life by the introduction of urban 
amenities along with a renewal of traditional virtues and human 
relationships. 

Meaningful orientations and innovations of university and 
post-secondary education have to take place in the larger 
framework of the socio-economic System and new shifts and 
Priorities in favour of the rural sector of society. As stated 
above, the trends are favourable. From the earlier phases of 
confused thinking, distorted Planning, prevalence of cliches and 
slogans, neglect of agriculture and village life and economy, and 
the continued exploitation of the rural masses by the few 
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privileged sections of the urban sector. India is now entering an 
era of sound and realistic development policies based on real 
economic growth along with social justice. The transformation 
of the village into a better habitation for reasonable living 
standards and contented communities, in charge of their own 
welfare and relying more and more on local resources, is the 
desired goal. However, strategies and modalities of action have 
not been sufficiently evolved. Several tasks need to be under- 
taken in order to acheive the best available form of integrated 
rural development to enrich the lives of rural people in diverse 
ways and in the shortest possible time. Among these many tasks, 
the training of rural development workers is of great importance, 
and to this purpose the institutions and the contents of post- 
secondary education, especially the university, need to be 
oriented and developed. 

The linkage of the traditional university of urban centres and 
elitist moorings, confined to programmes of research, teaching 
and training borrowed from the notions and practices of Western 
countries, with new modalities and activities at the level of 
higher education to serve the developmental needs of rural areas 
is of crucial importance. Unless the university recognizes its 
responsibilities for integrated rural development and innovates 
and extends to this end new institutions of post-secondary 
education—outside the university systems—will emerge from 
governmental action and non-governmental initiatives and take 
over the responsibilities of higher education over a large sector 
of national life. 

The existing facilities are still far below the requirements of 
work, both actual and potential. The emerging needs of rural 
areas must be met both by new orientation and transformations 
of the traditional systems as well as through the setting up of a 
parallel system of new institutions and modalities of action, 
largely non-formal and innovative, flexible and participatory. 
The parallel system is likely to yield richer dividends than the 
new orientations of the traditional structures. Voluntary effort 
and the linkages of developmental agencies operating at the 
grass-roots hold good promise, and the key to success lies with 
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a determined and enlightened leadership and real and sustained 
participation of local communities. Examples of such collabo- 
ration are still few, but full of promise and bright hope for the 
future. Some network of information and regional cooperation 
through the agency of UNESCO and its National Commissions 
would be rewarding. With the recent experience of the Inter- 
national Year of the Child and the Decade from Women, rural 
development efforts centred round the welfare of the child and 
involving men and women, rapidly trained by non-formal 
education, could show a new way and generate a new spirit of 
self-reliance and success. In such a programme of training for 
tural development, universities can play a key-role by inter- 
disciplinary studies and research, adequate facilities for training 
and suitable extension programmes. There are valuable lessons 
to be learnt from the failure of the programmes of rural higher 
education launched at a few centres in India in the sixties. 

Some recommendations addressed to National Policy-makers 
and Planners for new orientations of Post-secondary education to 
serve the needs of rural areas are listed at Appendix A. 

In general the systems of higher education remain oblivious 
of their responsibilities to the renewal of education at other 
levels, including adult education, In India several committees 
and commissions have emphasised the importance and feasi- 
bility of involving the universities in the massive tasks of impro- 
ving school education and Spreading literacy, without evoking 
even a marginal response. The experience of most developing 
countries, and, indeed, of many developed countries, is the 
same. Higher education is often consigned to the citadels of 
elites, content in their narrow grooves of specialization and 
research, and remaining aloof from the problems of the larger 
society. Unless extension work and community action are built 
into their courses and curricula, colleges and university depart- 
ments will remain absorbed in academic learning of the 
traditional type. The vitalization of higher education calls for the 
Strengthening of its links with the larger society and its develop- 
mental tasks through practical actions and deeper participation. 
Experience of developmental work should be given the same 
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recognition of achievement as academic courses and research. 
The inter-disciplinary resources of the universities need to be 
mobilised and deployed for the preparatory tasks of developing 
the basic cycle of education and the foundational course of life- 
long education. Training of planners and teachers, preparation of 
learning materials and action-oriented research can be under- 
taken by universities for local, regional and national needs. 
Regional institutions could be established or sponsored by 
UNESCO, and a beginning might be made by developing a 
Regional Centre for New Orientations of University Systems 
and Higher Education in South Asia. The impressive existing 
structures and even greater potentials of the educational infra- 
structure of India could be deployed imaginatively and resource- 
fully for the welfare of a larger segment of humanity and the 
adaptation of traditional cultures and civilizations which have 
much to contribute to the making of a Planetary Order and the 
projection of human values for life’s quality and man’s solida- 
rity in our time of Crisis and Hope, of dangers and opportunity. 


Conclusion 

The humanistic mission of the university will remain a special 
feature of the university while other objectives of developmental 
action and economic change may be entrusted increasingly to 
new and specialised structures of higher education. In the post- 
industrial age of new quests of life’s quality the traditional role 
of the university will be enhanced and strengthened for dissemi- 
nation of culture and projection of human values needed for a 
humanistic civilization. Will the Indian university rise to its 
opportunity and responsibility for leading a renaissance of 
thought, sensibility and values for a creative and purposeful 
society and the blossoming of the great potentials of the indivi- 
duals and his psyche? Undoubtedly the university is at the corss- 
roads of a momentuous change calling for much wisdom and 
dedication from the world of learning, and better understanding 
and encouragement from other sectors of our national life. 

The lessons of the past should facilitate the coming transition. 
The process of higher education was vitiated by confusion of 
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aims and lack of clear-cut policies and wise choices. In the 
absence of sound and adequate long-term developmental plans 
and priorities, policies were often based on wishes, pressures and 
slogans instead of the rational objectivity of facts and the reality 
of emotional drives and motivations. The gap between educa- 
tional planning and implementation widened with the enormity 
of new tasks matched by glaring lack of management structures 
and material resources. Each Society gets the quality of edu- 
cation that it deserves from its own insights, efforts and 
Priorities. The society of Independent India and its institutions 
have not given adequate value to education. Rhetoric took place 
of reality, bordering upon culpable negligence and hypocrisy on 
the part of the tuling establishments. Ministries of education 
often lacked status and power within the government, educa- 
tional effort continued to be fragmented and uncoordinated, and 
modalities of action did not change. 

With the failure of the larger society to give education its due 
place and role by nurturing and Tespecting the components of 
education, it was not Surprising that the universities suffered 
from deep inertia and creeping decadence, and became incapable 
of generating reform from within. Conspicuous lack of sufficient 
involvement on the part of educationists, a continuing decline of 
the sense of responsibility among teachers, students and 
administrators, and the fading of idealism and vision in the time- 
honoured citadels of the mind and the spirit have underminéd the 
Status and effectiveness of the university, which now follows the 
trends and realities of the larger society instead of leading a 
process of moral and Spiritual renovation. The present-day 
university often shelters mediocrity and suffocating emptiness, 
and the academic ivory towers get little stimulus from the 
equally dormant public Opinion and social awareness reflected 
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in the universities as well as the larger society. The involvement 
and performance of teachers have declined with the rapid rise of 
enrolments and growing cynicism. Little has been done to 
introduce new technologies of education and strerigthen oppor- 
tunities for self-education. In the face of these formidable 
difficulties, universities have done little to stop the erosion of 
moral and spiritual values in society and their moral and ethical 
leadership has been conspicuously absent. The call of conscience 
and the light of vision failed to inspire those who were their 
natural custodians. 

The failure of the university must not be exaggerated. Inspite 
of glaring lack of social support and political will, the infra- 
structure of higher education expanded impressively and contri- 
buted to the development of human resources which were used 
both at home and abroad. The success of the Indian intellectual 
on the world scene speaks well of the quality of the best 
products of the university who can compete with others, more 
fortunately placed. India’s human resources serve well the cause 
of development in many developing countries inspite of their 
comparative neglect at home. 

To reverse the tide and make the university true to its role and 
lofty objectives, the one single factor of decisive importance is 
the strength of will and operational ideology of the political 
power and the character and values of the ruling elite. Will these 
be forthcoming soon and in sufficient abundance? 


Appendix A 


1. Greater resources should be allocated to mass education, 
involving a meaningful shift from urban demands to rural 
needs. 

2. The basic cycle of education should be geared to the life 
and needs of rural people comprising about 80 per cent of 
the country population in India. The content of basic 
education is of paramount importance for developing 
higher education of greater relevance and productivity. 
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Institutions of secondary education should be located in 
rural areas to serve the needs of clusters of villages. There 
should be significant shift from the present concentration 
of secondary schools in urban areas. 

As far as possible additional institutions of post-secondary 
education should be located in rural areas, leaving urban 
requirements to be met by the expansion or orientation of 
existing institutions. New institutions should be located at 
suitable places, identified by a national survey and require- 
ments of regional development. They should be largely 
related to the employment potential of the region. 

The content of post-secondary education should be diversi- 
fied along with the expansion of the employment potential 
of rural areas. 

Greater attunement to life and work in the rural countryside 
should be the aim of the curriculum content and function- 
ing of new institutions of post-secondary education in the 
rural areas as well as the content of traditional basic and 
secondary education. Values and attitudes should be for- 
med along with appropriate skills and knowledge. 

The major part of the expansion of teacher-training colle- 
ges and centres should take place in rural areas, leaving the 
existing institutions to cater to the requirements of the new 
curricula and programmes and needs of urban areas. 
National service schemes should be thoroughly evaluated 
for introducing necessary changes. The duration of national 
service needs to be substantially increased along with 
suitable changes in the content of the programme and 
motivations of participants. 

Through appropriate extension programmes, the university 
should serve the countryside. Various modalities can be 
employed, depending upon the facilities available. Univer- 
sities should be encouraged to set up extension units in the 
rural areas of their regions to enable students to study and 
work in rural development projects. Extension work in 
rural areas should receive higher credit than scholastic 
pursuits at the university headquarters. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


14. 


16. 


It is necessary to set up new institutions for village and 
rural development management in the countryside. Some 
of these could start as extension units of universities. 
Training for village management and management of 
developmental projects should receive high priority in the 
plans for improvement and expansion of higher education. 
College of social work and home science should be deve- 
loped for rural needs, catering particularly to the partici- 
pation of women in developmental work. 

Adult education and adult literacy programmes should be 
utilised for the training of rural development workers, 
equating some selected programmes of depth and quality 
with university certificates and diplomas, and recognising 
some of entry into short-term courses for village manage- 
ment at the post-secondary level. 

Suitable programmes of non-formal education at the post- 
secondary level should be devised for the training of young 
people for leadership roles in the villages. The open 
university can make a significant contribution to the crea- 
tion of such facilities. 

A substantial percentage of colleges of arts and sciences for 
the first degree should be converted into training centres 
for National Development projects, especially in the field 
of rural development. Their output should be related to 
employment needs. 

Adequate provision should be made for research and 
evaluation in the field of rural development, stressing the 
elements of human resources, people’s participation and 
leadership. Research should be largely problem-oriented 
and evaluation closely related to planning and implemen- 
tation. It would be practicable and economical to develop 
such research and evaluation units as interdisciplinary 
programmes under the auspices of universities. 

A small number of national centres for the training of 
trainers of rural development workers should be set up with 
flexible programmes and facilities for in-service training. 
As far as possible such centres should be operated as 
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18. 


19; 


20. 
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university institutions with full autonomy and close rela- 
tionship with governmental and non-governmental agen- 
cies of rural development. They should be encouraged to 
develop research and evaluation programmes. In terms of 
personnel, emoluments and resources, the National 
Training Centres should be on par with similar advanced 
centres of study at the universities. 

Fullest possible use should be made of new educational 
technologies and media of communication to supplement 
the traditional training programmes. 

Books, reading materials and rural libraries are in short 
supply everywhere. Such amenities should be developed 
rapidly, with due care and discrimination. 

Utmost care should be taken to train operational leadership 
for rural development instead of breeding additional 
bureaucrats. This calls for strong emphasis on inculcation 
of appropriate values, creation of suitable attitudes, collec- 
tive outlook, community spirit, personal qualities of cour- 
age, sustained and disciplined action, enthusiasm, compas- 
sion and idealism. Character-building, including initiative 
and social consciousness, should be stressed prominently. 
Inter-departmental and inter-agency cooperation is essential 
for the planning and guidance of training programmes. 
Such cooperation can generate new resources. Suitable 
modalities should be devised for this purpose in the context 
of local circumstances and opportunities. 


Chapter 13 


Towards an International 
Education for the 21st Century 


I 


The global prospects of education for the 21st century already 
touch continents and societies, and will surely acquire more 
relevance and meaning through the two decades ahead. 
Educational ideas and practices are increasingly shared by 
peoples and nations at different levels of development and 
inheriting diverse traditions. Education is no longer confined to 
national realities and horizons; beyond these boundaries of the 
past global vistas appear rapidly and made education more and 
more a human concern confronting common problems and 
offering opportunities to all. New dimensions of time and space 
projected by the march of science and technological develop- 
ments, especially the revolution of communications, have 
brought peoples closer to each other. in thought, action and 
aspirations. The interdependence of nations goes far beyond the 
structures of economy and communications. The human pre- 
dicament is shared by all, and both survival and development 
depend upon cooperations among peoples and nations. Inter- 
national education is seen more and more as the best instrument 
of building that moral and human solidarity without which 
mankind cannot solve the emerging global problems and man 
cannot cope with problems of living together happily and 
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creatively. The education of humanity for the 21st century will 
evolve in the context of global problems that are already with 
us... A brief reference to some of the major problems is 
necessary to understand the context of international education 
and the directions of its growth. What are these emerging global 
problems? 


1. Explosion of Population 

The rapid increase of population especially in the developing 
countries where poverty rages and spreads fast poses a 
Stupendous problem to both development and quality of life. 
Even if the policies and measures of population control and 
family-planning succeed dramatically, of which there is little 
hope, a massive increase in the 21st century is inevitable. The 
spread of relevant and meaningful education and the raising of 
living standards are essential for any appreciable control of the 
population explosion but so far there are no signs of success in 
the battle against poverty and ignorance, no evidence even of 
any spirit of urgency and adequate action in these fields. Unless 
some catastrophe intervenes, the doubling of the world 
population will be a fact of life early in the 21st century, with 
the greatest pressures on the meagre resources of the poorest 


and the most deprived of peoples and affecting the life-style of 
all. 


2. Explosion of Knowledge 

To some extent the coming flood of humanity could be taken 
care of by the application of knowledge, specially and fruits of 
science and technology. Man will exploit the oceans and explore 
space for both advantage and wealth, driven compulsively by 
sheer necessity. But the rate at which knowledge has increased 
recently and the galloping trends ahead point to a knowledge 
explosion which may prove disastrous if the power of the mind 
is directed to the pursuit of wrong and harmful values. The man 
of the next century will need adequate morality and creativity to 
regulate and harness the power of knowledge for human welfare 
or his portents are not bright. 
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3. Explosion of Expectations 

The unbridled growth of population and new knowledge, 
especially in the form of technology, leads to another type of 
explosion, even more dangerous and powerful because it takes 
place in the minds of men and takes the form of desire and 
greed, aggression and consumerism. The revolution of commu- 
nications generates images and urges among the masses to ape 
the life-style of the affluent elite. It gives rise to expectations 
that cannot be fulfilled unviersally and may even distort 
established patterns of life. The forces of democratization feed 
such expectations and their pursuit often undermines democracy 
and debases culture. The urge to change for the betterment of life 
and individual personality is good and commendable, indeed 
essential, for development. But the uncontrolled flood of expec- 
tations gives rise to actions and values that may count the 
quality of life and the fruits of development. Can we spread true 
awareness and strong will for disciplined action among the 
masses of people to ensure their participation in the process of 
development instead of the mindless chase of desire and 
expectation which manifests selfishness and greed. The 
explosion of expectations needs to be harnessed for the good of 
man and his humanity. 


4, Problem of War and Peace 

Among the most fateful issues the question of war of peace 
is no longer an academic concern in the context of the continua- 
tion of man’s wayward history. The power if armaments that 
already exist and thir potentials of novelty and deadlines are 
grave threats to the survival of civilization, indeed to life itself. 
` The might of weaponry has always been deployed in the past for 
expanding national territories and building empires. Is there any 
guarantee that resort to war will now cease owing to the cer- 
tainty of its deadly consequences? The task of constructing the 
defences of peace in the minds of men has been only proclaimed 
in the 20th century; will the man of the 21st century succeed in 
building such impregnable defences? The issue of war and peace 
hangs perilously in the balance and lead to the quest for a new 
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type and content of education which seems to call for nothing 
short of man’s spiritual transformation and transcendence to a 
creation and consciousness found only among rare souls of the 
past. 


5. Man and Environment 

Equally alarming is man’s growing plunder of his environ- 
ment and nature, expanding finite resources on a scale and speed 
which threaten disaster to his ecological balance, and even the 
biosphere which sustains life on our tiny planet. Measures for 
protection of nature, care of the environment, and control of 
pollution are sorely needed. The pillage of forests and pollution 
of the oceans call for urgent and effective measures for conser- 
vation of precious resources. Some constraints on the 
exploitation of technological power are necessary. 


6. Culture and Technology 

The rapid advances of technology in the wake of the 
Industrial Revolution and explosion of scientific knowledge 
pose a challenge to culture. No doubt technology can enrich the 
culture of a people and basically there is no contradiction 
between the deployment of technology and the enjoyment of 
culture. The problems arises from sudden loss of balance and 
integration of culture from the onslaughts of technology and its 
invasion of preeminently cultural experiences and human rela- 
tions. Consequently culture is commercialised and dehumanized 
and man becomes a slave of his own technology. The resulting 
distortion of life's balance leads to serious conflict that plague 
life and the ordering of society. 


7, Conflict between the Inner Man and the Outer World 
The most pervading of such conflicts is the growing alie- 
nation of man from his work and his society, resulting in a loss 
of established moorings and familiar Support for human relation- 
ships. At a deeper level this arises from the difficulty of recon- 
ciling science with Spirituality. This is not irreconcilable, but the 
effort calls for better education and a richer and more harmo- 
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8. Individual Freedom and Social Organisations 

Another consequence of industrialization and urbanisation is 
the complexity of social organisation which threatens the scope 
of the individual’s choice and his participation in the life if the 
community. Mechanisation and totalitarianism advance at the 
expense of man’s integrity and human freedom. 


9. Tradition and Modernity 

The developments of conflicts and problems outlines above 
assume serious proportions from the persistence of certain gaps 
in the functioning of society and the making of personality. The 
rapidity of change and the speed and scale of scientific and 
technical innovations threaten to obliterate traditions which have 
sustained the faith and rootedness of man and given meaning to 
the quality of his life. 


10. Gap between Developed and Developing Countries 

The foremost of these gaps is the one that divide about thirty 
per cent of mankind living in some material affluence from the 
rest of the seventy per cent condemned to persistence poverty 
and deprivation of basic living standards. The gap grows wider 
and we become poignantly conscious of the fantastic achieve- 
ments of science and technology along with the persistence of 
poverty and wretchedness among the vast majority of human 
beings living in the so-called developing countries. The lot of 
the poor is worsened by the loss of traditional moorings and the 
gradual warping of precious resources and relations. Their 
cultures are threatened by the power and glamour of alien 
models of material development. Demands of social justice, 
equality, humanity and human solidarity cannot be met without 
bridging the gap between the rich and the poor, the haves and 
the have-nots. International cooperation and human benevolence 
need to be directed to the emerging global task of reducing this 
gap. This again depends upon the effectiveness of some suitable 
form of international education for the 21st century. 
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11. Gap between Knowledge and Wisdom 

Such education of the future must not only diseminate know- 
ledge, even create more and more knowledge. It should aim at 
developing conditions for the upsurge of vision and its appli- 
cation in the art of living. Man must be himself, know himself 
and try to transcend himself, attaining to heights of awareness 
and creativity, which were only attained by a few saints and 
seers of the past. 


12. Gap between Power and Love 

The final transcendence will only be achieved by transmuting 
power into love, for which first step is the true understanding 
and conscious harnessing of the self for service to others and for 
love of one’s fellow-beings. Such a transformation of nature 
man’s functional and his operational values has to be evolved 
from the real problems and conditions forming the human pre- 
dicament of our time and the task moulding a new future yet to 
be born. 

For any worthwhile reflection on the nature and content of 
education for the 2ist century it is necessary to understand the 
emerging problems and society will be with us for many decades 
and to which the succeeding generations will have to respond, 
and in the process of such response shape their educational 
systems. Many of the problems of such I have scales and 
significance acquire a new meaning now and they are rapidly 
evolving for the men and women of the next century. It is also 
clear that the scope of education continues to extend in time and 
space comprehending the whole of life, the overall integration of 
human personality and the quest of larger awareness which can 
serve the emerging needs of man as a workers, as a citizen, as 
a human person and even a creator. The entire globe and the 
spaces beyond enter his concerns and his new consciousness 
confers upon him the role of a creator who can understand and 
direct increasingly his own destiny and the process of evolution. 
The life-long span of education the multiplicity of its avenues, 
the primacy of the learner, the choice of new technologies of 
communication and use of appropriate educational materials and 
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learning situations unfold a scenario of education which will be 
entirely new, especially in its scope and range. In this situation 
what will be the purpose and the role of education in the 21st 
century? 

It is clear that the education of the future will evolve in the 
context of a planetary civilization, shaped largely by the fruits of 
science, the infrastructure of technology, and the flow of ideas 
and images on a scale without any precedence in the past. The 
planetary civilisation may reflect five major concerns and trends, 
to which I refer briefly. 


(1) Diversity of Culture 

Within the external uniformity of the planetary civilisation the 
diversity of culture will grow the flower, and afford to people a 
sense of belonging and rootedness and a real possibility of par- 
ticipation in the cultural life of their communities. The identity 
of groups and nations will be increasingly expressed in their 
cultural life while global tasks and structures will grow in extent 
and importance. The emergence of a universal culture is neither 
likely nor desirable. In fact there will be a tendency for the 
cultural groups to grow in number along with the institutions 
and tasks of planetary management. 


(2) Decentralisation of Power 

This trend will be accompanied by greater decentralisation of 
power. Existing centres of power can neither manage efficiently 
nor afford freedom and participation to people which will be 
essential for richer productivity and better quality of life. 


(3) Quality of Life for All 

The richness and expression of cultural diversity reflected in 
closely intergrated communities can be basis of quality of life 
for all, which should be goal of development. From its cherished 
roots of the past and its aspirations and ideals of the future, each 
cultural group will seek its quality of life, rejecting thereby the 
present obsession with the pursuit of a single, dominant western 
model of development which projects largely the acquisition of 
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material wealth for consumption and greed. The content of life’s 
quality will depend upon the choice and practice of cultural by 
various societies and on individuals. 


(4) The Sense of Human Solidarity 

Appropriate cultural values for each society should included 
set of human values common to all cultures. The spread of 
human values will enrich distinctive cultures and also strengthen 
the sense of human solidarity upon which a strong and viable 
system of international cooperation can develop. 


(5) A New World Order 

Such cooperation will advance justice and equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth, giving rise to a New World Order for the Global 
tasks of a planetary civilization and the carefulnurtering of 
diverse and autonomous cultures. The transformation of the exis- 
ting United Nations system into a New World Order, promoting 
humane solidarity and quality of life and respecting diversity of 
culture and decentralization of power is already vaguely sought 
and will soon become more conscious, systematic and deliberate 
Search. The education of the future will evolve in the context of 
this transformation and also facilitates its far-reaching changes. 


Objectives of Education for the 21st Century 

` What should be the role and objectives of education for the 
next century which will see the rise of the planetary civilization 
and a new World Order, more just, human and harmonious, 
Tespecting the dignity and Sanctity of human personality and 
contribute to the advancement of liberty, equity and fraternity in 
the functioning of Society. 

The great change that | visualize in the primacy of culture in 
the life of men. Patterns of development will stress culture and 
its enjoyment and creation in all Societies. In the post-industrial 
age the rich nations must fill their increasing leisure and regulate 
their consumption of material wealth by greater pursuit of the 
things of the mind and the Spirit. For the poor their cultural life 
will help people’s Participation in the developmental process, 
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strengthen national integration and cultural identity, and afford a 
quality of life not exclusively dependent upon material 
affluence. For both rich and poor culture and cultural value will 
be the source of cooperation upon which peace, welfare and 
life’s quality can emerge and thrive. If the 20th century has been 
a century of economy and material expansion, the 21st century 
may herald the primacy of culture and stress upon man’s inner 
life and spirituality. The present system of education have been 
moulded in the experience of the industrial revolution of mate- 
rial success, monetary profit, business competition and national 
ambitions; the education of the future must be devised for attain- 
ment of a higher quality of life and a greater cooperation among 
nations and cultures. The present concept of mankind will move 
from its realm of abstraction to the tangible reality of the 
planetary civilization. We should now recognise the importance 
of what is described as international education and give it the 
priority that it deserves. 

For the present trends to blossom into a new concept and 
system of education in the 21st, the foundations must be laid 
now and new directions sought and pursued as UNESCO’s 
report entitled ‘Learning To Be’ suggests: 


“In the past our main concern has been to do more than 
before, and later on, better than before. We must now ask 
ourselves how to do different than before, because what was 
before is no longer either suitable or relevant. Education is 
such a huge undertaking, it has so radical an influence on 
man’s destiny, that it will be damaging if it is only considered 
in terms of structures, logistical means and provesses. The 
very substance, of education, its essential to man and his 
development, its interaction with the environment as both 
product and factor of society must all be deeply scrutinized 
and extensively reconsidered.” 


From these broad directions of educational formulations, the 
world community must move to the heart of the matter which is 
full development of human personality by all the means and 
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modalities available, and in particular the promotion of 
understanding, tolerance and friendship among all nations and 
racial and religious groups, and the strengthening of internatio- 
nal solidarity and cooperation. The ways and means of achiev- 
ing these ends are clearly formulated in UNESCO’s Récommen- 
dation concerning Education for International Understanding, 
Cooperation and Peace adopted by the General Conference at its 
eighteenth ‘session in November 1974, The Recommendation 
Lists following objectives as major guiding principles of 
educational policy: 


(a) An International dimension and a global perspective in 
education at all levels and in all its forms; 

(b) Understanding and respect for all peoples, their cultures, 
civilization, vales and ways of life, including domestic, 
ethnic culture and cultures of other nations; 

(c) Awareness of the increasing global interdependence 
between peoples and nations; 

(d) Abilities to communicate with others; 

(e) Awareness not only of the rights but also of the duties 
incumbent upon individuals, social groups and nations 
towards each other; 

(f) Understanding of the necessity for international soli- 
darity and cooperation; 

(g) Readiness on the part of individual to participate in 
solving the problems of his community, his country and 
the world at large. 


Combining learning, training, information and action, inter- 
national education should further the appropriate intellectual and 
emotional development of the individual. It should develop a 
sense of social responsibility and of solidarity with less privi- 
leged groups should lead to observance of the principles of 
equality in every day conduct. It should also help to develop 
qualities, aptitudes and abilities which enable the individual to 
acquire a critical understanding of problems at the national and 
the international levels; to understand and explain facts, opinions 
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and ideas, to work in a group; to accept and participate in free 
discussions, to observe the elementary rules of procedure 
applicable to any discussion; and to base value-judgements and 
decisions on a rational analysis of relevant facts and factors. 
In this context I also recall (some pertinent) words of the great 
educator, Jean Piaget, whom the world education lost recently: 


“The principal goal of education is to create men who are 
capable of doing new things, not simply of repeating what 
other generations have done—men, who are creative, inventive 
and discoverers. The second goal of education is to form 
minds which can be critical, can verify, and not accept 
everything they are offered. The great danger today is of 
slogans, collective opinions, ready-made trends of thought. 
We have to be able to resist individually, to criticise, to 
distinguish between what is proven and what is not”. 


The Emerging Future 

The statements quoted above reveal pathways to the 21st 
century when a spiritual dimension of life will enter the vast 
domain and process of life-long education, determining the 
primacy and content of culture and recognising the inculcation 
of human and cultural values, as the essence of education. We 
shall witness a transition from ‘Learning To Be’ to ‘Learning to 
Become’ and in this adventure of transcedence the cultural and 
spiritual traditions of Assam countries enriched by the insights 
of modern science and the choice of beneficient technologies, 
can play a significant role. 

The becoming of man in the 21st century from integral 
education and luminous culture will signify a leap forward in 
human consciousness, so well described in the writings of the 
Indian sage Shri Aurobindo for whom the chief of education is 
“to help the growing soul to draw out that in itself which is best 
and make it perfect for a noble use”. The union of science and 


spirituality in a new awareness of man’s psyche and his 


emerging cosmos will be the main direction and achievement of 


education in the next century. 
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It is evident that the road to the 21st century leads through 
uncertain territory and bristles with problems and difficulties; it 
also projects fascinating possibilities and brilliant horizons of 
marvellous luminosity. Will the human spirit to the challenge 
and a new world of peace, plenty, fraternity and creativity? 
Whatever happens, the role of education may well be decisive if 
society and its centre of power will recognise and act wisely and 
resolutely! 


II 


Some New Contents: Education for Human Values and 
Man-based Learning 

Out of a past characterized by many civilizations, diverse 
cultures, different religions and conflicting ideologies we are 
moving towards the unity of mankind and Tespect for the 
diversity of culture and the dignity and freedom of the mankind. 
Many of the traditional values inherited from the past are 
sufficiently dynamic to be adopted for the future. New values to 
match new conditions and needs are also evolving. The 
formation of a general statement of human values for our times 
could help shape appropriate attitudes and common beliefs and 
Suitable criteria and content of education for contemporary man. 
A universal orientation of education to the teaching and practice 
of human values in all societies will be the surest basis for the 
observance of human rights, 


The Pursuit of Human Values 
Human values may be based in the following concerns of 


man, which are common to all civilizations and culture of cur 
time. d 


Man and Self 

In order to take charge of one’s life in an uncertain and fast- 
changing world, personality essentials such as physical and 
mental health, a balanced mind and moral and spiritual qualities 
of character should be valued and cultivated. Education and 
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culture should be directed to the enrichment of character and to 
the pursuit of goodness, wisdom and transcendence. The deve- 
lopment of the inner man by the fullest flowering of human 
potentials should be encouraged in an atmosphere of freedom 
and security. 

Man’s care of his own self calls for a measure of austerity, 
self-discipline, pursuit of self-knowledge and cultivation of 
serenity as well as intensity. The luminous and balanced self to 
be vulnerable. The power of the inner self should be directed to 
the love and service of fellow-beings. 


Man and Society 

Man’s relationship to society should be governed by huma- 
nistic moral principles accepted to all societies and cultures and 
reflecting the quality and sensitivity of human relations. These 
principles should be based upon compassionate love, mutual 
understanding and appreciation, the respect for justice and the 
solidarity of mankind. Such a relationship between man and 
society has overcome the divisions and barriers of the past and 
attitudes arising from the inequalities of wealth, power and 
knowledge. Man’s common predictament and basic humanity 
can be planted firmly in our consciousness and conduct by the 
fullest and wisest use of communication resources. 


Man and the Habitat 

Contemporary habitat extends from the home and local 
environment to the entire planet, involving the protection of 
nature from which drive great benefits. The resources of the 
habitat must also be preserved for future generations for whom 
man holds the habitat trust. The sense of belonging generates 
prudence and austerity, and in the care and management of the 
habitat man learns to live in harmony with others. 


Man and Work 
To a large extent, man lives in and for work, and our mental 


health and happiness depend upon the choice of work, its scope 
for action and expression and initiative and its contribution to a 
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sense of self-esteem. While work affords satisfaction, enjoyment 
and self realization, it can also bring the desire for success and 
power. We should avoid such temptations. Frustrations and 
alienations resulting from deprivation of work or its deficiencies 
warp the individual and distort society. Socio-economic systems 
and education can help to rectify these. 


Man and Art 

All men are endowed with artistic capabilities in varying 
forms and measure, and the flowering of these depends upon the 
individual and social Tespectivity. Manifestations of beauty 
differ but its essence and inspiration are similar. The pursuit of 
the beautiful strengthens man’s humanity. and elevates his 
cultural life. In work, education and life we should recognise the 
importance of the art. Respecting the diversity of art and culture, 
we can sense and share in the underlying unity of mankind. The 
quest for beauty and the joy of creation reveal life’s meaning and 
enrich its quality. New technologies of communication offer to 
all peoples unparalleled Opportunities or appreciating other 
peoples arts and cultures. 


Man and Technology 

Technological advance should be for human welfare and for 
the enrichment of humanity. By controlling and regulating 
technological advance and the application of science we can 
improve human welfare and the quality of life. Appropriate 
technologies should be chosen for practical relevance and 
efficient productivity, and also for their capacity to humanise life 
and spread culture, Technology should not be allowed to 
undermine the primacy of the human Spirit which is the source 
of man’s creations and values, Technology should be the servant 
of humanism, for it is a Significant reflection of man’s relentless 
curiosity, inventiveness, and mastery over the external world and 
as such projects important values, 


Man and Ideology 
Man cannot live by bread alone. Beyond the economy, 
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politics, science and industry, his restless mind needs some 
beliefs to give meaning to life. Historical experience and human 
choice determine ideologies which are incentives to action in the 
present and guides to the making of the future. Ideology feeds 
the emotional and mystical elements of man’s consciousness as 
well as the quest for truth, faith and humanism. Ideologies are 
reflected in the diversities of cultures and choice of life-styles 
and systems. They can cause tensions and conflicts and lead to 
intolerance. In the present-day flow of ideas and peoples, 
ideologies tend to come together and generate some shared 
concerns and beliefs. 


Man and Time 

In his relationship with time man shares dreams not only with 
the fellow-man of his own lifetime but also with those who have 
gone before and those who have yet to come. Our consciousness 
in time and the experience of the life-cycles help us to 
contemplate the mysteries of life and death and the concept of 
eternity. Respect for the past and hope for the future strengthen 
man’s care of his cultural heritage and pride in common 
endeavours and aspirations. A sense of history is a most precious 
source and guide to humanistic values. In the flux of history man 
recognises his eternal self and the brotherhood of mankind. 


Man and the Cosmos 

Man has always reflected on the mystery of existence, the 
universe that lies beyond, and the larger scheme of life of which 
he is only a part. Imagination, intuition, mysticism and religion 
have all contributed to the quest for the cosmos, the ultimate or 
the larger universe which may be glimpsed through worship, 
meditation, knowledge and poetry. Contemporary man has 
greater knowledge of the extent and nature of the universe than 
past generations, and this knowledge brings close to the life and 
unity of our own planet. We can all share in the common predi- 
cament of the planetary habitat, so small and insignificant in the 
vastness of space and time. The cosmic dimension of life brings 
us closer to each other and gives a proper prospective of 
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temporal existence. 

In the above, the complete equality of man and woman is 
assumed. Any artificial handicap or inferiority attached to sex 
must be rejected. This does not, however, imply that the special 
relationship between man and woman should be underlined. 
Equality of the sexes calls for the removal of women’s social 
and legal handicaps and disabilities resulting from the reali- 
ties of a male-dominated world and its traditional habits and 
values. 


Man-based Learning 

Many changes and new initiatives will be needed to provide 
for the effective learning and practice of human values 
educational programmes. 

The limitations of presenting knowledge in the rigid manner 
imposed by traditional disciplines have long been evident. The 
recent trends toward lifelong learning through formal, non- 
formal, remedial and adult education, professional training, cul- 
tural learning, etc., mark a move away from the dominance of 
the disciplines to an interdisciplinary and multi-disciplinary 
approach in the pursuit of a more relevant education for the 
diverse needs, aptitudes and tastes of all kinds of learners. 

A new frame work of general education as a foundation for 
lifelong learning and a more humane culture is urgently needed. 
The frame-work of the content of general education presented 
below projects an other disciplinary approach to knowledge as a 
basic foundation for the human personality and as an effective 
instrument -of lifelong education. Knowledge must be man- 
oriented and made alive and relevant. The main emphasis of the 
teaching and learning process should be on the nature of man, 
the problems of his life and growth, his needs, values and vision 
and his role and responsibilities as the dominant agent of 
evolution. 

The following broad programme is comprised of five general 
themes, each divided into three main topics, to be studied 
through lectures, seminars and field work and backed by radio, 
television, film, artistic activity and self-study. 
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I. Man and Society 

Understanding the social environment of contemporary man; 
its complexities how it has evolved; the important institutions of 
society, urban and rural environmented, etc., 


1. The Stream of History 

The heritage of the past, the present and the future. A general 
introduction to the rise of the great civilization of the past, their 
interrelation and permanent heritage. The link between the living 
past and the emerging future. What is the importance of history 
for man’s culture and his functioning in society? The method 
and spirit of history. 


2. Some Problems of Modern Society 

War and peace—conflicts and tensions; building mutual 
understanding, harmony and human solidarity. 

Environmental Problems 

The pursuit of development; equality of Ifie. 

Toward a new world order; international cooperation. 

The individual and society—rights and duties; freedom and 
order; the primacy of the individual, the concept of justice; some 
secular ideologies; communism, socialism, democracy, 
nationalism, etc. 


II. Man and Nature 

1. An Introduction to the Physical Sciences 

Man’s struggle to master the physical environment. The great 
discoveries and advances of scientific knowledge. 

2. An Introduction to the Social Sciences 

Understanding the nature, complexity and variety of life. 
Education and heredity. 

3. The Continuing Quest for Balance and Harmony 

between Man and Nature. 

Ecology; the rational use of planetary resources, the emerging 

problems and tasks; global horizons, population problems. 
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III. Man and His Technology 

1. The Nature and Significance of Technology 

Science and technology. The use of technology. Differing 
needs of developed and developing countries. Appropriate 
technologies for rural development. 

2. Technologies of Production and Distribution 

Agriculture and  industrialization; harnessing natural 
resources, consumption and affluences; technology in the service 
of man; the waste of excessive consumption. 

3. Technology of Communication 

Conquering distance; conquering space; the computer; 
educational technologies; emerging possibilities. 


IV. Man and the Arts 

1. The Nature of Aesthetic Experience 

The concept and vision of beauty. Nature of creativity. 
Influence of the environment on artistic forms and modes of 
expression. 

2. The Arts and Lifé 

The range and scope of the arts; the major arts; music, drama 
and dance; painting and sculpture; architecture and designing; 
literature. The artist and his role in society; professional training, 
Status, conditions of work, recognition etc., The arts and the art 
of living. 

3. The Meaning of Culture 

Cultural forms, modes, creations and values: culture and 
development education through art and culture; institutional 
infrastructure for the promotion of culture and the development 
of arts and crafts; the quality of Ifie; toward a culture-oriented 


society and the making of more sensitive and cultured human 
beings. 


V. Man and the Cosmos 

1. Man’s Search for the meaning of Life 

The mystery of existence; man and the supernatural; 
superstition, myth and ritual; faith and belief; religion and 
philosophy; the insights of poetry; the aesthetic experience; 
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beauty and goodness; mysticism; yoga. 

2. The Message of World Religions 

The meaning and messages of world religions; Hinduism and 
Buddhism; Islam, Christianity and Judaism; Jainism; Zoroastria- 
nism, Sikhism, etc. 

3. The Expanding Cosmos 

Man and his concept of the universe; the human habitat; 
expanding horizons. The inner man; spirituality and vision, the 
conscious and the unconscious; the potentialities of the inner 
man. 


The above frame work of general education as a foundation of 
lifelong learning can be improved, elaborated and even diffe- 
rently conceived, but the need to cut across disciplines and relate 
knowledge to the real needs of contemporary man and his gast 
emerging future is imperative. The shift of emphasis is towards 
the study of man’s global, regional, national and local problems, 
and away from the present construct of learning by disciplines. 
A foundation course in the context of lifelong education, spread 
over two to three years after the secondary stage of formal 
education, and conceived according to some broad scheme of 
knowledge, largely made up of inter-disciplinary themes and 
problems of life and society as outlined above, seems to be an 
important need of our time. Such a course can be delivered to 
the learner by both formal and non-formal means. While specia- 
lisation through established disciplines can be left to a minority 
of learners who aspire to be specialists in scholarship and 
research, the vast number of students would profit from the 
foundation course on the basis of which they can pursue further 
learning of their choice and interest. The choice, dissemination 
and practice of human values and the pursuit of inter-discip- 
linary learning go together. On their realization and success will 
depend the attianment of alasting peace, the extension of free- 
dom, the observance of human rights and a new quest for life’s 
quality in the flowering of the human potential and a larger 
awareness of the cosmos. To this flight of the human spirit 
through education the civilisation, culture and traditions of the 
countries of the South Asian Region have much to contribute. 


Chapter 14 


National Youth Policies 


Along with the rise of its population the world is getting 
younger and educational enrolments increase faster than the 
growth of population. It is estimated that in the last four decades 
of the 20th century, the 15-24 age group will rise from 519 to 
1128 million, with more than 75 per cent of these living in 
developing countries and mostly in the Asian Continent. The 
number of Secondary School Students in the world doubled in 
the fifteen years between 1950-51 and 1965-66. The number of 
college and university students registered a phenomenal increase 
of 61 per cent in the five years from 1960 to 1965. 

Numbers are significant and impressive. Even more important 
is the impact of social changes giving rise to new attitudes. 
Traditional family and community structures are changing fast 
and young people manifest their eagerness for independence 
from parents and emancipation from the rule of elders. Most 
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values of an adult culture derived from the past. Often the young 
people protest against violence and injustice prevalent in society 
and the seeming indifference and hypocrisy of the older groups 
operating the greedy establishments of power and heartless 
bureaucracies. Many forms of contestations arise and the youth 
revolts take place frequently, high-lighting the determination of 
the young people to reject the values and institutions of society. 

Alongside the rising discontent and frequent social and politi- 
cal protests student groups desire to reform the curricula and 
Structures of secondary and higher educations. They wish to 
remove the artificial barriers between the role of the student and 
that of the teacher, and to participate actively in the educational 
process. They demand changes in the content of education to 
make it more relevant to their concerns in all fields, whether 
personal, social, cultural, political or professional. In short the 
youth unrest of our times reflects a yearning of the young people 
for participation in solving their own problems and in changing 
the larger society which they reject in its present form; along 
with such participation the young people seek emancipation 
from old customs and shackles and a new sense of equality with 
adults in terms of rights and freedoms. 

The concepts and aims of national youth policies have 
evolved from the past heritage and the contemporary situation of 
each society; they are also influenced by the trends and events 
elsewhere and the emergence of a kind of youth culture, inter- 
national in outlook and generally forward-looking in its manifes- 
tations, often contrasted sharply to the adult culture which 
continues to be largely national and parochial in character and 
more firmly rooted in traditional values and mores. Both hope 
and fear contribute to the formulation of youth policies which 
are at different stages of development in Asian countries. Both 
the potentialities of youth for nation-building and the possi- 
bilities of their subversive and destructive roles enter the calcula- 
tions of policy-makers who become increasingly conscious of 
the need and urgency for adequate plans and programmes of 
action. The conference may review the present state of youth 
policies in Asian countries and reflect upon the variety of 
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concepts and also the beliefs and concerns shared together. Is it 
possible to identify clearly some broad types and patterns of 
youth policies and programmes in Asia? It would be interesting 
to search for some common features and problems that arise in 
all Asian countries and to examine whether the Asian situation 
is basically different from developments in other parts of the 
world, especially the occident. In particular the attitude of the 
youth towards nation-hood, religion, ideology, work and 
education should be the subject of the general discussion. 

From a general discussion of the concepts and aims of 
national youth policies, the conference may examine in some 
depth and detail the following four Major aspects of the over-all 
problem of youth and society. 


I. The Contribution of Youth to Society 

How can the energy and idealism of youth be harnessed to the 
tasks of development? What can the young people do to 
Strengthen social integration? What is the responsibility of the 
young people for the organisation of national defence and 
international peace? How can the young people enrich the 
content and quality of freedom and human values in Society? 
What are the circumstances and conditions favouring the best 
expression and use of the creativity of youth in both thought and 
action? 

The role of youth as contributor to society is a subject of 
fascinating implications, and Participants would bring their 
experience of problems and achievements, opportunities and 
difficulties, realism and imaginative insights to examine this 
aspect. 

The following practical Measures for organising and 
enhancing the contribution of youth to society could be launched 
or strengthened: 


(1) Youth Forums should be organised for the study and 
discussion of important national and international 
problems, and the views of the youth on such problems 
should be emphasized by the media of information. 
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(2) 


(4) 


(5) 


In particular young people should be involved in the 
process of national planning at all levels. Their voice 
should be heard in the local, national and international 
meetings and conferences on all subjects concerning the 
welfare of the community. 
Youth Campaigns should be organised in forms and 
patterns suited to each society with the object of: 
(a) eradication of illiteracy; 
(b) improvement of living conditions of villages and 
town slums and of the under-privileged groups; 
(c) strengthening the programmes of family planning, 
population control and protection of the environ- 
ment. 
The organisation and management of such campaigns 
should be mainly the responsibility of young people. 
National Service with the option of (a) Contribution to 
national defence, or (b) Sustained Social Service of a 
large variety of fields and operations should be rendered 
by young people for a period of at least one year, 
preferably after the completion of schooling. 
Educational and medical services should figure 
prominently in Social Service Programmes. 
Peace Corps for the promotion of human rights and 
voluntary service for the enhancement of the quality of 
life should be organised among young people who 
should formulate, manage and implement the program- 
mes. Such Peace Corps may function at local, national, 
regional and international levels. 


II. The Preparation of Youth for Society 

Youth must be prepared for the tasks of society, social 
political, economic and cultural. Education and Training are the 
main instruments, and their present effectiveness and needs for 
improvement and transformation must be examined. The role of 
elders and teachers and the relevance of family, caste, commu- 
nity and the state to the tasks of youth preparation should be 
discussed, along with related factors. 
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The following programmes need to be developed for the 
preparation of youth for society: 


(1) 


(2) 
6) 


(4) 


6) 


Youth should have access to a modern system of 
education, offering a variety of choices to suit individual 
needs, emphasizing upon self-study and the learning 
process, and allowing the free expression’ of creativity 
within a broad and flexible system of life-long and 
recurrent education providing facilities for continuing 
adaptation of the individual to the changing patterns of 
life and work. 

Appropriate programmes of training for work and 
employment should be available to youth, 

Society should offer suitable institutions and opportu- 
nities for the expression of the artistic spirit and aes- 
thetic sensibilities. The teaching of moral and spiritual 
values should be available at the choice of the learner. 
Guidance Services for education and mental and 
emotional development should be organised to assist the 
growth and maturity of young people. 

Young people should be encouraged to explore a design 
of living that encourages restraint, austerity and renun- 
ciation of material affluence and consumption, while 
stressing increasingly the moral and spiritual quality of 
life through a more harmonious balance of personality 
and richer personal relationships. 


III. The Sharing of Wealth of Society 

Under this head, the conference would examine such matters 
as work and employment, Organisation of health services, access 
to cultural life and amenities organisation of leisure-time 
activities, sports, etc, 


The following amenities are relevant to the sharing of the 
wealth of society: 


(1) 


Young people should have the right to work and 
employment. Facilities for change of work should be 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
6) 


provided wherever necessary. The conditions of work 
and employment should be congenial to the growth and 
dignity of the individual. 

Society should offer free educational and medical 
services. Liberal provision of scholarships and stipends 
should be made for higher education and research. 
Youth should have free access to the Cultural Life of the 
community. Youth festivals should be organised at 
local, national, regional and international levels, afford- 
ing opportunity to young people to participate. 
Appropriate leisure-time activities and facilities for 
travel and sports should be available to young people. 
Society should offer to young people that sense of 
freedom, security and human dignity which is essential 
to the flowering of personality and expression of creati- 
vity. The sharing of this form of wealth calls for 
society’s investment in the principle of justice and the 
pursuit of human values, notably of truth and beauty, of 
love and compassion. 

It is of utmost importance to move in this realms, from 
words to deeds, from pious resolves to concrete action, 
from mere annunciation of rights and objectives to 
viable institutions and realistic ways and means, in short 
from empty and rhetorical professions to deep 
commitment to the quality of life and unfailing pursuit 
of the idea of transcendence. 


IV. Participation if Decision-Making 

Youth must participate in decision-making at all levels ‘of 
national activity and become a real partner in society. The ways 
and means of achieving this essential objective open vast areas 
of speculation, leading to concrete measures of constructive 


action. 


Many of the measures suggested above concerning youth’s 
contribution and preparation also promote his participation. The 
following items are particularly important for participation in 
decision-making. 
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(1) Young people should be increasingly entrusted with 
positions of responsibility and authority. The customary 
practice of vesting such authority in older and expe- 
tienced persons of advanced age groups is no longer 
valid. People tend to mature rapidly, adulthood begins 
earlier and the span of youth is longer than ever before. 
In most branches of knowledge, especially in mathe- 
‘matics and the sciences, the peak of creativity is reached 
at a fairly early age, but traditional habits and practices 
continue to relegate the youth to subordinate positions. 
Respect for age and experience often works against the 
recognition of the capacity and merit of youth. A change 
of outlook and practice is called for in Asian countries. 

(2) In the re-structuring of higher education and the gover- 
nance of universities, young people should play more 
active role in decision-making. It would be useful to 
formulate some guidelines for this purpose. 

(3) Youth should share in the exercise of political power. 
They should have the rights to vote and to be elected to 
parliamentary Assemblies. Their education should 
include a deeper understanding of the political life of 
their societies and also of the infra-structure and the 
problems of international cooperation. 

(4) Young people should participate effectively in the mana- 
gement of the media of information and communication. 

(5) Youth should be associated actively in the process of 
evolving cultural policies and in the management of 
cultural activities and programmes. The spirit of youth 
should pervade the cultural life of the community which 
must now reflect more of the present concerns and future 
aspirations than the heritage and traditions of the past. 
This is specially relevant to the Asian situation. 


Contribution, preparation, sharing and participation are the 
four wheels of a national youth policy. Their smooth and speedy 
motion will be determined by the relevances and adequacy of the 
institutions, goals and values of society. A consideration of these 
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could follow the detailed examination of the four aspects 
mentioned above, resulting in important recommendations for 
the guidance of policy-makers. 

The formulation of youth policies and their implementation 
are the responsibility of the whole society and not merely of the 
state alone functioning through governmental bureaucracies. 
This approach is of paramount importance. Trends and patterns 
vary in this development which is often unplanned. It is nece- 
ssary to consider the role and responsibility of the main organs 
and institutions of society responsible for thought and action in 
the sphere of youth policies. The conference may devote some 
time to the consideration of this aspect involving problems of 
management, linkage and relationships in search of more 
effective and harmonious ways of planning and action. 


Chapter 15 


New Concepts of Education 


He who ventures to read into the future must understand the 
Past, especially as it is reflected in the present and in the 
continuing process of change and development that reveals the 
signs of the emerging future, The stream of history is an abiding 
fact of human and social existence that we cannot escape, and 


Such a quest cannot be the mere exercise of intellectual 
Speculation or imaginative innovations unrelated to the realities 
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of a society or the actualities of the educational system in 
operation. It must start by examining the relationship between 
education and society. It is often said that education should 
create a new society, that the failure of education is evident in 
the fact that it has not been able to develop a desirable society. 
Education is certainly a powerful instrument of change; but it is 
at the same time and more realistically and effectively the best 
way of maintaining the established order, and it is for this: 
purpose of guarding and perpetuating the status quo that it has 
been used. Any system of education at a specific situation in 
time and space is mainly a reflection of the society that it 
permeates. Education makes society only if society has explored, 
chosen and found a new path and clear goals. Education cannot 
transform itself if society clings to the existing order, subsists in 
apathy, confusion and tradition, and resists basic changes needed 
for a new order and a better way of life. 


Education and Indian Society 

Judged by this criterion the existing system inherited from the 
colonial period of British domination and slightly tempered by 
a few frills and much shouting of idealistic aims and objectives, 
does fulfil its role of serving faithfully, and even efficiently, 
certain characteristics and features of our contemporary Indian 
society. I emphasize the society as it is, especially its vocal 
sector of power, influence, and wealth, and not the larger and 
greater Indian society of silent acceptance, endurance and 
poverty. I speak of the society that actually operates and not of 
the pious hopes and not so pious professions of the rulers and 
operators. Let me mention a few features of the established order 


of things. 


1. Indian society continues to be hierarchical in structure 
and character, maintaining privilege and inequalities. 
The income disparities have deepened with the years and 
the gap between the urban and the rural environments, 
and the gap between the individuals and the classes, 
tends to increase. The elite and the masses live in 
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different worlds of thought and action. What has been 
aptly called ‘the island republic of the Indian elite’ rules 
the roost and there are not many signs of this privileged 
and alienated minority loosening its grip over the 
sources of wealth and the corridors of power. 
Economic development, including -social change but 
largely ignoring cultural development and quality of life, 
is the proclaimed goal of the ruling class. This race for 
progress is conceived on the same pattern and along the 
same path as experienced by the developed world and its 
industrial societies. The image of affluence and con- 
sumption and the life style of the materially advanced 
countries fascinate and inspire those who are obsessed 
by the idea of economic development borrowed from the 
West. Plans, policies and programmes are directed to 
this goal, and the necessary accompaniments of greed, 
waste and the rat-race of such a form of development are 
fully accepted, without much questioning. 

The pursuit of such a concept of development, borrowed 
from alien cultures and conditions generates efforts to 
reproduce the scenario of industrial civilization in a 
predominantly rural society. The result is loss of origi- 
nality, creativity, even reality, and the accentuation of 
differences between the few who enjoy the benefit of the 
development process and the many who remain 
impoverished and neglected. 

A direct result of this imitation of the industrial society 
of the West is the emergence of a false and irrelevant 
model based on the transfer of technology from advan- 
ced countries, ignoring thereby the need for intermediate 
technologies and the search for diverse and indigenous 
sources of energy and more relevant forms of manage- 
ment. In this process scientific and technological 
education becomes a mere reproduction of western 
training and curricula, and industrialization receives 
unnecessarily high priority. 

The consequent neglect of agricultural development and 
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the conditions of life and work in rural societies 
naturally proves to be disastrous, often resulting in 
shortage of food for rapidly growing population and 
further impoverishment of the vast majority of people 
living in villages. 

The functioning of a democratic form of government in 
such circumstances leads to the emergence of a political 
system that encourages a sort of bossism and unscru- 
pulous manipulation of the democratic process by 
power-hungry politicians. The political system is 
reduced to a pseudo-democracy indulging in the preser- 
vation of mere forms to the detriment of the real 
substance of freedom and participation. 

The perversions and decadence of the political life are 
aggravated by the perpetuation of the rule of the 
bureaucracy and the authority of the generalist. This 
tendency is vividly illustrated by the virtual exclusion of 
the professional educator from the top management and 
planning of education, which are-entrusted to politicians, 
bureaucrats, and old-school economists clinging to 
knowledge derived from the forgotten past of the 
London School of Economics and other similar 
institutions that have themselves transformed beyond 
recognition. Administration becomes inadequate, 
inefficient, corrupt and cynical. 

It is not surprising that the development choice men- 
tioned above should extend and sharpen social tensions, 
leading to general demoralization and loss of credibility 
of the rulers and their proclaimed policies, Faith and 
enthusiasm suffer and languish, while cynicism and 
apathy spread among all sections of people. 

The undermining of spiritual and cultural values derived 
from living traditions as well as the idealistic goals and 
aspirations for the future damages both the moral fibre 
and the material achievement of society. The recession 
of values and the perversion of ideals deal a subtle blow 
to the very essence of education, which is reduced to 
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lifeless activity lacking the luminosity of creative 
knowledge or the pulsating throb of inspired and 
dedicated action. 


In the context of the choices, circumstances and tendencies 
described above, the educational System derived from the 
colonial past cannot itself produce any drastic change or 
fundamental transformation. It will, and even should, remain 
basically the same-as it is now, if it is to maintain the present 
pattern of the life and values of society. Naturally, and this is 
evident from programmes and policies announced periodically, 
some minor modification can be planned, and even introduced. 
Efforts can be made in order to improve the quality of elemen- 
tary education, the vocationalization of the content of curriculum 
and expansion of technical schools at the secondary level, the 
qualitative improvement and provision of choices and facilities 
of higher education, wider and better utilization of educational 
technologies, modernization of educational management, 
improvement of teacher training, etc. Such reforms are good and 
commendable, but their efficacy will be limited by the 
constraints imposed by the social order and its directions and 
goals. 


Goals and Priorities 

It is, therefore, necessary to alter and define clearly our 
developmental goals and national Priorities for social, political 
and economic change, and this has to be done not merely by 
plans, slogans and Proclamations but by real and urgent action 
and utter sincerity of Purpose. Only then can the educational 
revolution outlined by the Kothari Commission’s excellent 
Report and the latest vistas reflected so brilliantly in UNESCO's 
publication Learning to be (the Report of the International 
Commission on the Development of Education), begin to ha ppen 
and take concrete form. Education follows social change anc 
educational policies and Patterns are determined by the over-all 
developmental goals. When these goals are clearly defined and 
generally accepted and are backed up by the necessary 
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infrastructure and political will, the educational system responds 
readily to new needs, and becomes a potent instrument of social 
change. In India, the position is confused and clouded by a 
persistent and widening gap between thought and action, 
between aims and objectives so loudly proclaimed, and the 
policies, strategies and programmes of action lagging dismally 
behind. 

A relevant and meaningful system of education will surely 
emerge and the many worthwhile the ideas and objectives will 
be implemented if new social and developmental goals are 
firmly and honestly adopted and all national resources—mate- 
rial, institutional, moral and spiritual—are mobilized for the task 
of implementation. 

The old colonial order should give way to the making of a 
really egalitarian society with a deliberate policy of decreasing 
income disparities and taking effective measures in favour of the 
backward areas and deprived groups of society. Rapid and ample 
increase of economic productivity, calling for positive measures, 
hard work and efficiency, is essential. We have still to harmo- 
nize the expansion of agriculture with the advance of the 
technological branches of the economy. For adequate economic 
development we must promote intermediate technologies and 
give the highest priority to mass employment and the best 
utilization of human resources. We need to develop and expand 
new paths and avenues towards the basic direct democracy in the 
_ overall ordering of society; only then can be realized fully the 
active participation of the individual in the life of the community 
and mobilize local resources for national ends. More complex 
but equally urgent is the task of shaping and harmonizing 
material, spiritual, social and individual values required for the 
making of a new society of free individuals in search of the 
quality of life from both the traditional roots of the past and all 
the fascinating possibilities of our own times. For the attainment 
of the quality of life we have to create conditions for the evolu- 
tion and promotion of new human values and expand all the 
elements of a human and harmonious society. Problems of popu- 
lation explosion and rapid industrialization need to be tackled 
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tesourcefully and effectively in order to eliminate conditions 
which are constantly deteriorating the human and natural 
environment. 

When and if such a scenario of developmental change begins 
to take shape in a spirit of dedication and determination, the 
transformation of education needed for a new society of new 
goals and values will be achieved effectively, and will surely 
contribute to its attainment. Educational change cannot be 
viewed apart from the social, political, economic and cultural 
goals of the community, which it must reflect and serve. A 
Significant force favouring the genuine adoption of such goals 
and the honest pursuit of appropriate values and new tasks is 
now emerging in the form of a growing awakening among the 
student community. The deep concern and the keen awareness of 
students about the problems of Society is a promising sign. One 
hopes that the idealism of the youth will be channelled into 
constructive and non-violent action, 

Now, assuming that the present state of drift and confusion 
will give way to a sincere and purposeful effort to build a new 
society based upon social justice and egalitarianism, the choice 
and pursuit of a national design of living and quality of life, and 
the enhancement of the dignity and freedom of man, especially 
of the deprived sections of the community, what will be the 
main features of change and development in the educational 
horizons of the future? Blue prints abound and many sound ideas 
and recommendations have been formulated and frequently 
Tepeated in the past, and have indeed become the stock in trade 
of the politician. I shall attempt to highlight five main features 
which should dominate the scene of educational change and the 
making of a new social order in the coming years. 


A New Concept of Education 

In the first place our present concept of education which is 
derived from the plantation of an alien system for the limited 
ends of maintaining imperial rule and the status quo of privilege 
and social hierarchy, only slightly influenced by the new ideas 
and aspirations generated by the Freedom Movement, must now 
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conform to present needs and realities, not only of our national 
society, but in some ways partake of the new global trends and 
problems that we share with others. We cannot escape the 
implications of what is often described as the world crisis of 
education created by exploding numbers, galloping costs, 
eroding relevance, and the emergence of new attitudes of the 
youth, rejecting the established society and its values and 
looking for new paths of liberation and social justice. A form of 
youth culture cutting across national characteristics and state 
frontiers seems to project a certain pattern of uniformity, of 
values and aspirations if not of forms and manifestations; and 
this emerging pattern, superficially expressed in diverse forms of 
alienation, anger and rejection, could rapidly acquire new 
strength and clarity of purpose from the rapid march of science 
and technology and the consequent revolution of 
communications. This new phenomenon of youth culture is little 
known and less investigated, but its educational implications 
cannot be ignored. In any case those who enter school today will 
work and grow up in the one world tomorrow. 

Historically, the education of man has been confined so far to 
the process of transmitting traditional cultures and maintaining 
habits, customs, laws and values to safeguard and accepted 
ideologies,—whether religious, political or economic—and the 
social systems inherited from the past. The constraints and 
features of the acquisitive industrial society moulded the school 
and the university of today. Both the needs and possibilities of 
a post-industrial society and the powerful role of modern 
education as a liberating process have made the old systems 
inadequate and irrelevant everywhere. 

Modern education is a process of learning from real life and 
from the pulsating, dynamic society around us. The learning 
should be at the choice and pace of the learner and proceed for 
all his life span through all appropriate ways and modalities 
available to the changing society. Education must stem from the 
roots of society, share its living conditions and problems and 
strive towards the fulfilment of its goals and aspirations. It is 
only in this way that education becomes relevant of life and can 
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make its own contribution to the development of the individual 
as well as the well-being of the society. Life-long learning from 
all external sources and inner experience is both the process and 
purpose of education and the way of receiving and using one’s 
learning determines the range and quality of the life-experience. 
The education of tomorrow will comprehend the multiplicity of 
learning situations and techniques, sharpen flexibility for quick 
and frequent adaptation, multiply manifold paths and choices, 
and endeavour to serve the ceaseless process of increasing our 
awareness, facilitating the full expression of personality and 
contributing to that impulse and urge towards transcendence 
which is the most precious heritage of India’s culture and also 
the conscious and growing need of our own times. In all possible 
ways such a comprehensive concept of education should be 
applied wisely and resourcefully to the needs of man as citizen, 
as worker and as a person, enriching human relationships, 
developing initiatives and skills and above all giving full scope 
to that creative spark which expresses itself in the search for 
goodness, truth and beauty, thrives on freedom and solitude and 
gives meaning to the life and the vision of the individual person. 
This is a vast and complex task, but it is the only way for us to 
view the education of the future. The task may seem impossible 
to realize, but the endeavour is full of fascinating possibilities 
and calls for great adventures of thought and effort; and success 
awaits those who will do and dare. 


Educational Priorities 

A beginning has to be made by a thorough review of 
educational priorities. The existing priorities as they operate in 
practice are wrong and lopsided, resulting in waste of scarce 
resources. In spite of high sounding intentions and well-meaning 
plans our actual choices are still in favour of the privileged 
classes of the community to the neglect or detriment of the 
deprived sections. Between class education and mass education 
we have neglected the masses, especially the needs of rural 
areas. Between the education of children and the education of 
the adults we have favoured the children of the well-to-do 
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families. Between those who can afford full-time education and 
the working population, India has exercised the choice in favour 
of the privileged once. Between the urban communities and the 
rural population we made the usual choice and neglected the 
deprived ones. Now if the basic socio-economic and socio- 
cultural options have to be made according to the needs of a 
truly democratic, egalitarian and forward-looking society—as 
they must, if we choose the new pattern of social goals described 
earlier—then the existing educational priorities have to be not 
merely altered, but completely reversed in favour of mass 
education. This implies decrease of growth at the university 
level, change of orientations at the secondary level, much 
stronger emphasis on the primary level, equalization between 
formal and non-formal education, development of adult edu- 
cation, and greater care of children at the pre-primary level. The 
highest priority should be accorded to the transformation of 
elementary education into a popular, mass movement linked to 
the needs of agriculture, rural development and adult literacy. 

The reversal of priorities would be possible, indeed essential, 
only when some basic change in the economic and social field 
has been achieved. In the present state of our society, the 
colonial system of education is not only firmly entrenched; but 
contrary to the general view it has been more successful than the 
other sectors of the economy and the management of society. At 
least in terms of quantitative expansion and the limited 
intreduction of some innovative features, education has out- 
stripped the economy and the prevailing patterns of bureaucratic 
management. The problem of educational priorities also raises 
the question whether and in what measure education should be 
a resource of collective or individual consumption. On the 
answer to this question depends the responsibility of the commu- 
nity to organize educational facilities at various levels, especially 
the necessity of compulsory education, the provision of 
educational facilities for employed people, the organization of 
facilities at the university level, the bases and criteria for 
scholarships and fellowships, the discrimination in favour of the 
deprived sections, and the measures required for equalization of 
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chances. In other terms, we have to reflect more deeply and 
systematically about the responsibility of the community—that is 
of the government and other social organizations—and of the 
individual in developing and using the educational programmes 
and facilities. 


Role of Non-Formal Education 

The new concept of education and a sounder allocation of 
priorities raises the question of the place and role of what has 
been called non-formal education and its combination or coordi- 
nation with the system of formal education. This need not mean 
any sudden or appreciable decrease of formal education. It does, 
however, calls for a much faster growth of the non-formal facili- 
ties and modalities in the coming decade in order to correct the 
present imbalance and the long neglect of utilizing out-of-school 
educational situations. We need to create and develop all types 
of appropriate institutions, programmes activities, and personnel 
for non-formal education. This need is obvious. What is not so 
obvious is the corresponding task of deep and significant modi- 
fications of the structures and content of formal education. The 
development of non-formal education and its optimum utili- 
zation entails important changes in the curriculum and 
methodology of formal education and in the attitudes of learners 
towards non-formal offerings of learning. We have to establish 
meaningful links between formal and non-formal education in 
order to enrich, prolong and diversify the learning process 
without incurring the galloping costs of unbridled expansion of 
formal education, which often excludes or handicaps the 
deprived sections of the community. 

Several bold and far-reaching measures have to be taken 
regarding educational structures, linkages and promotions inside 
the coordinated system, financial allocations, management 
problems and the priorities of action. Unfortunately, the latest 
Five-Year Plan, a truly dismal document, completely devoid of 
imaginative innovations and new methods of implementation, 
does not reflect this concern, and there is so far nothing on the 
horizon to show that the necessary action will follow. 
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New Technologies 
This is specially regrettable when one realizes the large and 
significant possibilities of the use of new technologies of 
communication in a growing combination of formal and infor- 
mal education. In a country like India with a large illiterate 
population, education cannot reach the masses through conven- 
tional and traditional means alone, and through the orthodox 
modalities such as class room teaching and text-book materials. 
Educational technology through the means and modalities 
afforded by the media of mass communication have to be used 
_ for educational purposes on a much larger scale. At present this 
is not happening, and the signs of adequate action are again few 
and discouraging. There are some half measures and a few 
modest efforts, but nothing substantially new or imaginative on 
a large scale and with bold conceptions is likely to happen. In 
the use of educational technologies we remain far behind other 
countries, including some developing ones. It is true that the 
evaluations of the educational impact of many media-channelled 
educational programmes does not show highly exciting results, 
and from the pedagogical point of view, in terms of knowledge, 
cognitive aspects and retention rates, the results are often 
disappointing. But there is not escape from the maximum 
possible utilization of the mass media for educational purposes 
if a nation-wide dissemination of knowledge, especially for the 
use of deprived masses, is our aim. In any case the radio, 
television, satellites, press and films have a much higher edu- 
cational potential than their present use which is negligible. The 
delay in developing the Satellite TV Educational Programme is 
the latest example of unutilized potential. 


Content and Curricula 

The proper use of educational technologies is closely related 
to the content of education and the diversification of the 
curricula of learners at all levels in different situations of both 
formal and informal education. It is positively harmful to limit 
the educational problem to structures, systems, logistic conside- 
rations and quantitative aspects as it is often done. The crux of 
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the matter is the content of education which must reflect a 
different vision of the future. The content of education must 
correspond to the new concept of education, to the essence of the 
learning process, and to the linkage of man’s future and the 
future of education. This involves a deep modification of all 
aspects of the contents and the curricula, including the objectives 
to be achieved and the methods to be used. In particular the 
evaluation procedures have to be drastically changed to free the 
content of education from the tyranny of examinations. The 
explosion of knowledge poses another challenge. The problem 
of content is indeed of prodigious dimensions, but there are 
hardly any signs of adequate response to this challenge. Our 
planners and reformers have given priority to structural changes 
such as the 10+2+3 pattern and the building of autonomous 
colleges, neglecting the far more urgent and important problem 
of reviewing the contents of education and improving the 
curricula which remain inadequate and outdated. The difficult 
question is how to alter the existing aims and practices of 
education which make the learner’s experience so limited and 
lop-sided. We must move away from the present emphasis on 
mere transmission of knowledge, dissemination of ready-made 
answers, regimentation, indoctrination, parochialism, etc. 
Educational contents have to play a dominant role in the process 
of self-realization and self-liberation of man, making him a free, 
responsible and transcending person, with ample scope for 
cane enquiry, independent thinking and conscious choice of 
values. 


Appropriate Institutions 

I have tried to identify five major directions of educational 
change involved in the emergence of a new concept of 
education, the question of Priorities, the role and’ extension of 
informal education, the application of new technologies and the 
transformation of the contents and the curricula which determine 
the process and quality of education. I now wish to draw 
attention to the new types of educational institutions towards 
which we should now move in order to achieve clearer and more 
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relevant objectives and reach chosen goals. many structural and 
organizational changes are required, but I would specially 
mention five new institutions which should be developed from 
our own social and cultural conditions as a part of our own 
national design of living for the emerging future to which India 
must contribute something of that quality of life which has often 
been the concern of its rich and composite culture in the past. 
These five institutions projecting the educational revolution are: 


(1) The balwadi or balbhavan, catering to the care of 
children at pre-primary level, with the active involve- 
ment of parents, especially mothers, and emphasizing 
the health, nutrition and play activities. 

(2) The community school, linking the school with the 
neighbourhood, and education with work, while 
affording to all a basic cycle of general education laying 
the foundation of self-study and the capacity to adapt 
oneself to a rapidly changing environment. 

(3) The people’s college, offering choices of study and 
training and chances of recurrent education to all age 
groups, with emphasis on self-study and discussion and 
the seminar method. 

(4) The community cultural centre, for participation in 
cultural life, including science and relevant technologies, 
and using new educational technologies and the mass 
media. 

(5) The open university, which should reflect the extension 
and transformation of existing traditional universities, 
rather than the transplantation of foreign models on a 
limited scale as visualized at present. 


Much can be said about all these five institutions, but I shall 
confine my remarks only to one, the Community School. 
Among the many reforms needed to realize the new concept of 
education, perhaps the most important and comprehensive 
innovation is the community school, which has a special signi- 
ficance and urgency for the transformation of education in 
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developing countries. India’s educational and cultural tradition, 
reinforced by the more recent thinking and experimentation of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore, point to the need 
and feasibility of the community school. Unfortunately, we paid 
only lip service to living traditions and new ideas, but continued 
to expand aimlessly the colonial system of education which had 
ceased to be relevant even at the source from which it had been 
imported. An educational revolution is now essential and one of 
its main instruments must be the community school, rooted in 
the social, cultural and economic environment, participating 
actively in the life of the community, serving to the extent 
possible and drawing upon local needs and facilities especially 
of mass education, work experience and culture, linking edu- 
cation with work and formal schooling with adult education, and 
above all, contributing to the national design and goals of 
development by mobilizing the moral, material and spiritual 
resources of the community. 

The community school must offer to the age group of 
community education the basic elemenis of modern general 
education and of preparation for work which are indispensable 
for the continuation of education, either full-time or part-time, 
and for independent personal growth. At the same time the 
community school should be open to adult citizens and younger 
drop-outs who wish to broaden their general education or receive 
literacy and basic education which had been denied to them 
earlier. A certain uniformity of aims and objectives and a basic 
content of education is desirable but diversity is necessary in the 
programmes and functioning of the school, so that each school 
is in harmony with its own social background which varies from 
one community to another, giving rise to specific social, 
economic and cultural problems and Possibilities in the local 
community. The diversity of these conditions in a local commu- 
nity calls for different patterns of organization, management and 
learning activities. The community school thrives on a certain 
individuality in the education programme and on the peda- 
gogical creativity and initiative of the teaching staff and the local 
leadership. The school authorities should have the right to 
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amend and alter the syllabi and curricula to a certain degree to 
adapt them to their specific needs. The school should endeavour 
to be the active agent and promoter in the fight against 
backwardness in town slums and rural areas. Apart from 
knowledge derived from books, discussion and teaching, it is 
necessary to devise methods of work and utilize situations in 
which young people learn to take initiatives and establish 
relations by working and participating in the life of the com- 
munity. Work experience combined with some form of 
polytechnical education and the linking of learning with produc- 
tive labour and other work useful to the community constitute 
the basic principle of education in the community school. The 
community school should organize for its pupils meaningful and 
creative occupations within the framework of free activities 
which may be oriented towards science, arts, technology and 
sports. The success of the school would depend largely on the 
interest and involvement of parents, active members of cultural 
and sports organizations, artists and craftsmen, scientists and 
professionals, and members of social and political organisations. 
The inclusion of farmers, craftsmen and industrial workers in the 
organization of pupil’s indoor and outdoor activities is impor- 
tant. The role of pupils, teachers aud parents should be clearly 
expressed in a democratic type of school management. Great 
care should be taken in evolving the right mechanism for the 
elaboration, development and evaluation of curriculum and 
syllabus content of the school’s educational work the young and 
adult inhabitants of the locality. 

The idea of the community school is still in an early stage of 
exploration and a great deal of research, planning and experi- 
mentation is necessary. Adequate organizational and technical 
preparations, including sound and imaginative use of edu- 
cational, psychological, human, economic and financial and 
socio-political factors, are essential for success. At the same time 
it is necessary to move speedily and spread the movement 
everywhere. The community school can contribute to the 
creation of a social climate. favourable to a change in the 
community’s attitude towards education. The absence of such a 
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social climate has stood in the way of educational reform and 
renewal in the past. The community school can also promote 
significantly crucial programmes of family planning and food 
production which languish for want of wide and sustained 
Support from the broad community through its institutions of 
mass action and educational publicity. 

Undoubtedly some thinking and even limited actions have 
been directed to the half-hearted measures for the care of 
children and the education and training of the adults, but no 
appreciable change took place and no break through could be 
attempted in view of the elitist structure and values of society, 
the colonial style of administration and the traditional policies of 
the State. What is now needed, if new social goals and right 
objectives are adopted with clarity and conviction, is the opening 
of all educational modalities to the use and welfare of the masses 
of people, and to this end the bal bhavan, the community school, 
the people’s college, the community cultural centre and the open 
university could make effective contributions. The pursuit of the 
five directions of educational change outlined earlier and the 
building of the five new institutions, backed up by small number 
of specialized institutes and centres for training and research at 
the highest level, would fill my horizons of the educational 
future. I must also mention the fascinating possibilities of our 
participation in the development of a United Nations University 
net-work around the world, located in campuses and centres that 
are ready to create conditions and facilities for promoting 
international cooperation and global tasks, through research, 
Study and training. 


Modalities of Action 

The educational horizons are clear and exciting. The problem 
is how to reach these; and this brings me, in conclusion, to the 
question of modalities of action and change. Here again | shall 
mention five problems of modalities of implementation: 


The Problem of Resources 
It is will known that ever since Independence the educational 
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sector of national life has received extremely modest financial 
resources. The per capita cost of education, especially in the area 
of mass education and college education, has been about the 
lowest in the world. The little over three per cent of the GNP 
currently spent on education is also among the lowest even in 
the developing world. We must now increase appreciably the 
share of national wealth for education. For this purpose it is 
necessary to explore and deploy all the possible modalities of the 
environment and considerable potentialities of linkages between 
different sectors of economy for the enhancement of material, 
financial and intellectual resources at the service of educational 
development. 


Educational Planning and Policy Making 

The search for the educational future cannot be the way of 
lucid improvisations, vivid and visionary contemplations, and 
brilliant intellectual speculations. There is need for solid 
investigation gathering of reliable data, and scientific research as 
well as for realistic innovations and bold experimentation before 
options can be made in such a delicate and complex area of 
human experience as education. 

The UNESCO Report Learning To Be rightly observes: 


Any educational policy reflects a country’s political options, 
its traditions and values and its conception of its future ...... 
Expounding an educational policy is the end result of a 
process of thought which consists in: (a) ensuring that 
educational objectives comply with over-all objectives; (b) 
deducing educational objectives from aims approved in over- 
all political policy; (c) harmonizing educational objectives 
and those adopted in other sectors of national activity ...... We 
may then move from the policy phase to the strategic phase 
Er The object of strategy is to transcribe policy into a body 
of conditional decisions, determining action to be taken in 
relation to different situations which may arise in the future 
cht: Drawing up a new strategy necessarily presupposes an 
overall diagnosis of the state of education. 
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This way of sound planning is unfortunately not yet the way 
in which the educational policies of India are made and 
elaborated. We are not equipped, either scientifically or logis- 
tically, to start the building of the educational future in a 
systematic way. 

If we are to embark upon a meaningful search of the future 
goals and patterns of our society, and in that context to shape the 
future of education, it would be necessary (i) to put emphasis on 
tools and means for identifying the future rather than the mere 
process of inventing or imagining it; (ii) to put emphasis on 
research and investigation of alternatives and innovations 
instead of trying out ready-made solutions; (iii) to involve all 
forces (political, scientific, economic, pedagogic, etc.) and 
parents, teachers and students in the vitally important task of 
reshaping our education. In the planning of education we have 
to think not only for today and tomorrow, but also in terms of 
middle-term and long-term perspectives. The planning and 
management of education must be entrusted to specialists and 
teachers rather than the generalist type of administrator, who has 
neither the skill nor the will to innovate. 


Educational Leadership 

The broad and comprehensive education of the emerging 
future cannot now be the responsibility of the ministries and 
departments of education and the ruling establishments of 
universities as they are organized at present. The monopoly of 
the state, and of the traditional institutions and the professions 
Must give way to the pluralistic role of more diverse, democratic 
and relevant authorities, patterns and institutions. It is often 
argued that education should be a national responsibility and not 
a state subject as it is now allocated by the Constitution. In a 
country of the size and diversity of India, the states of the Union, 
and even the localities of the district level, have to play a 
primary role in the sphere of education. But there is certainly 
need for over-all national policies, comprehensive planning and 
Some supervising authority to enforce implementation. It will be 
necessary to establish inter-ministerial bodies for education and 
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the whole field of human resources under the guidance of leaders 
whose authority will ensure inter-ministerial cooperation and 
prompt action for enforcement of policies. Leadership at all 
levels and within the diversity of institutions and local situations 
will be crucial. 


Participation of the Community 

Education can no longer be the prerogative of educational 
authorities alone; nor can the task of implementation be the sole 
responsibility of the educationist. There is need for wide 
participation in decision-making and in the practice of education 
by all concerned, such as teachers, students, parents, employers, 
potential users, learners etc. There is no democratization of 
education unless the broad spectrum of people have the right to 
participate in the management of their educational institutions 
and in the evolution of educational policies. The progress made 
so far in this direction is quite negligible in India and a great 
deal of planned action is an imperative necessary now. Apart 
from the setting up of a new committees in some universities 
and some very general suggestions formulated by a UGC 
committee nothing of any significance has been achieved so far 
in bringing about the participation of students in the manage- . 
ment of higher education. 


The Political Will 

Lastly, the emergence of a political will to transform 
education and to make it more relevant to the needs of the 
individual and of the community is of over-riding importance. 
Such a will has been singularly lacking since Independence, and 
by and large those wielding political power gave little more than 
lip service and platitudes to the cause of education. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi had said: 


One of the biggest mistakes we made when we gained 
Independence was not to have overhauled thoroughly our 
educational system and structure. We are paying for it now 
We have first of all to think of what is education and 
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what we want education to do for us. No doubt there is need 
for good institutions, for good schools and colleges and 
universities, but education is not something which is confined 
to the class room ...... One is learning continuously from what 
is happening to one or around one: from the people with 
whom one is mixing, from the books one is reading, and even 
from the events of the world which may take place far away. 
And it is this ability to learn which is true education ...... 
Whether you are in the factory, whether you are working in 
the field, education must continue ...... It is no use your 
learning something if it is going to be locked up in yourself. 
It should be used for a purpose and unless you can use it you 
will not be happy. 


These are wise words from which a new political will may 
possibly emerge. The responsibility of the political authority is 
all important and decisive, and if we have to build a new future 
for education and for the larger society twenty-five years hence, 
we must begin today, and there is not a moment to lose. Let no 
one say after the next twenty-five years that we made the same 
mistake regarding education as was made in the first quarter 
century of India’s independence. 


Chapter 16 


The Future of Learning 


Soon after the publication of “Learning To Be”, the Report of 
the International Commission on the Development of Education, 
the Executive Board of UNESCO, at its 90th Session, in October 
1972 devoted considerable time to the consideration of the 
report. I recall the brilliant exposition by the Chairman of the 
Commission, Mr. Edgar Faure, and the lively discussion which 
followed and reflected various opinions and points of view. 
Most members spoke in their individual capacity and from their 
own experiences in the field of education without the constraints 
of governmental instructions which had not been formulated at 
that time. Both praise and criticism were expressed freely. In 
summing up its observations, the Board’s resolution -stated, 
among other things: 7 


“The recommendations of the Report concerning the organi- 
sation of education are a useful synthesis of the ideas and 
solutions which have emerged over the last few years from 
research, studies, reflections and discussions on the subject of 
education in the various regions of the world. They are not so 
much new departures in educational thinking as a set of topics 
which could serve as a frame of reference for those respon- 
sible for education whose business is to determine the 
educational strategies of their respective countries for the 


years to come; 
“The Report states in clear terms the problems of the 
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international community of interest in education, more 
especially by the striking way in which it emphasizes the gap 
which is widening between developed and developing count- 
ries. It shows that, although there are common international 
problems in education and lines of development on which 
general agreement is possible, education can nevertheless 
advance only along paths specific to each individual society 
and culture” 


The Report proceeds from the belief that modern education must 
be re-thought from a historical point of view and in the context 
of the present quantitative trends and the new requirements of 
content. 

From this approach education appears out of date and 
anachronical in all societies. Existing educational systems were 
evolved for other times and different purposes. We cannot now 
adapt them to new needs and circumstances by mere expansion. 
Modern education has to find out new ways and means in order 
to be relevant to our times. 

The need for such adaptation and renewal is evident from 
some striking data reflected in the Commission’s Report. The 
existing trends seem to lead to dead ends. For example, the 
school-age population is increasing at a pace which is twenty per 
cent faster than the rate of increase of world population. But 
every year two million more children are refused the right to 
education and at this rate in 1980 the number of children of the 
age group 5-14 not attending school will total 230 million and 
there will still be 820 million adult illiterates! 

Although the world is now spending about $200 billion 
annually on education, of which $132 billion are budgetary 
resources, only a tenth of this sum is spent in developing 
countries, which is out of all proportion to their size and 
population. The public expenses on education are now growing 
more rapidly than the GNP; but the educational expenditures of 
the developing regions are growing at a slower rate. Thus the 
gap between the developed and developing countries is widening 
in the educational sphere also. 


—— 
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It is, therefore, becoming more and more evident that even if 
the efforts to expand education were increased to the utmost by 
the use of same means as adopted in the past, it would not meet 
foreseeable needs. Governments can hardly fail to question 
whether the policy of satisfying the increasing demand in the 
field of education exclusively through the existing institutions 
and budgetary resources is reasonable, even feasible, and 
whether it would not be wiser to investigate all possibilities of 
using other forms and means. The question acquires greater 
urgency in the light of mounting criticism of the existing 
systems that are clearly out of tune with contemporary society. 

The conservative role of education is widely deplored. For far 
too long education had “the task of preparing for stereotyped 
functions and stable situations, for one moment in existence, for 
a particular trade or a given job”. Moreover, education prepares 
for a hierarchical world. Many educational systems are oriented 
towards the building of an “elite”. The contents of education 
still belong to the past. Education suffers basically from what the 
report describes as “the gap between its content and the living 
experience of its pupils, between the systems of values that it 
preaches and the goals set up by society, between its ancient 
curricula and the modernity of science”. There is also a deep 
contradiction in what is considered ‘democratization’ of 
education and the notion of ‘democracy’ in education. We 
should “cease confusing, as people have more or less 
consciously done for a long while, equal access to education 
with equal opportunity, and broad access to education with 
democracy in education”. Indeed, the most significant change in 
the world of education should be the advent of democracy which 
will be living, creative and evolving. For this to be achieved, 
social structures must be changed and the privileges built into 
our cultural heritage must be reduced. Educational structures 
must be remodelled, to extend widely the field of choice and 
enable people to follow lifelong education patterns. Subject- 
matter must be individualized; pupils and students must be 
aware of their status, their rights and their own wishes; 
authoritarian forms of teaching must give way to relationships 
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marked by independence, mutual responsibility and dialogue; 
pedagogical training must be geared to knowing and respecting 
the multiple aspects of human personality; guidance must 
replace selection; those making use of educational institutions 
must participate in their management and policy-making; the 
bureaucratic aspects of educational activity must be broken 
down and its administration decentralized”. Such a programme 
of action obviously calls for a revolutionary transformation of 
the contemporary educational scene everywhere. 

To facilitate this transformation in a constructive and 
revolutionary manner, the International Commission exhorts 
gevernments to undertake three major tasks: 


(i) Governments should initiate a fundamental reshaping 
of national educational systems and participate in a 
global diagnosis of the education and training systems. 
In the present state of affairs, educators must enquire 
into the profound meaning of education for the 
contemporary world and reassess its responsibilities 
towards the present generations which it must prepare 
for Tomorrow’s world. The Commission expresses the 
hope that national authorities will “recognise the 
primordial necessity of placing educational problems in 
an over-all context, and seek answers to this all 
important question—does the educational apparatus, as 
now conceived, really satisfy the needs and aspirations 
of man and societies in our time?” 

(ii) National authorities should undertake a deeper scrutiny 
and understanding of the educational life of their socie- 
ties and probe far beyond the previous trends of being 
mainly concerned with quantitative and qualitative 
aspects of education. 


In the past our main concern has been to do more than before, 
and later on, better than before. We must now ask ourselves how 
to do different than before, because what was before is no longer 
either suitable or relevant. “Education is such a huge 
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undertaking, it has so radical an influence on man’s destiny, that 
it will be damaging if it is only considered in terms of structures, 
logistical means and processes. The very substance of education, 
its essential relationship to man and his development, its 
interaction with the environment as both product and factor of 
society must all be deeply scrutinized and extensively 
reconsidered.” 


(iii) National authorities should reshape their educational 

system on two parallel lines: (a) internal reforms and 
continued improvements of existing educational systems, 
and (b) search for innovative forms, for alternatives and 
fresh resources. 
The Commission observes rightly: “It is no longer 
desirable to undertake educational reforms in piecemeal 
fashion, without a concept of the totality of the goals 
and modes of the educational process. To find out how 
to reshape its component parts, one must have a vision 
of the whole... We must think clearly in exploring new 
paths for the future... This search for practical 
alternatives as parts of a genuine strategy of innovation 
seems to us to be one of the primary tasks of any 
educational undertaking.” 


The three basic strategies of transformation mentioned above 
call for a new approach which should now be accepted and 
implemented by the appropriate authorities responsible for 
education in India, and especially by those entrusted with the 
task of national planning. The Indian Education Commission of 
1964-66 was intended to be a major instrument of educational 
reform long over-due and was almost the first great initiative in 
the world for comprehensive thinking about education in terms 
of the inter-relationships of its various parts and the integration 
of objectives. It discharged its task with considerable wisdom 
and lucidity, but its recommendations remained largely unimple- 
mented, and some of these have now become out of date or 
inadequate. We are now more aware of the difficulties of 
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realistic planning and the failures in educational practices caused 
by the lack of adequate administrative and management struc- 
tures. The Report of the International Commission rightly 
observes: “Education follows the laws of every human under- 
taking, growing old and gathering deadwood. To remain a living 
organism, capable of satisfying with intelligence and vigour the 
requirements of individuals and developing societies, it must 
avoid complacency and routine. It must constantly question its 
Objectives, its content and its methods.” 

It is in this spirit of continuing reflection and renovation that 
the International Commission make their proposals and 
Suggestions for contemporary educational strategies. They are 
largely a selection of progressive practices and innovations 
already undertaken or projected in different countries. Several of 
these correspond to the most advanced practices on the Indian 
scene and some are similar to new ideas reflected in the 
proposals for India’s Fifth Five-Year Plan. I give a few examples 
of such familiar elements in the Commission’s Report: 


1. The Report recommends that the development of 
education for pre-school-age children should become 
one of the major objectives for educational strategies in 
the nineteen-seventies. The proposals for the Fifth Five- 
Year Plan of India adopt the same principle. The 
resources foreseen are meagre, but a beginning will have 
been made in an area of crucial importance. 

2. For primary education, the Report proposes a strategy 
different from the practice of almost all countries. The 
Commission affirms that “all children must be 
guaranteed the practical possibility of receiving basic 
education, full-time if possible, in other forms if 
necessary”. According to the present practice, each 
child must receive full-time instruction in School; 
consequently, those unable to benefit from this mode are 
condemned to do without minimum instruction. The 
Fifth Five-Year Plan of India accepts the same principle, 
and provides for the development at all stages of 
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education, of two alternative channels to the existing 
system of full-time education, namely, part-time 
education and system of private or self-study. 

The Report emphasizes the need for general education 
comprising general, socio-economic, technical and 
practical knowledge. Indian experience also moves in 
the same direction. Steps for ‘vocationalization’ and 
‘work-orientation’ in primary and secondary education 
mark a well-established trend now. 

The Report recommends the broad diversification of 
structures, subject-matter and student categories through 
the post-secondary educational system. Efforts are being 
made to strengthen this very trend in India, though much 
remains to be done, and both plans and implementation 
are still in an early formative stage. 

The Report proposes opening higher education establish- 
ments to a far greater variety of people than the usual, 
regular students. India has already introduced Corres- 
pondence Courses and a move to create an Open 
University is on the way. 

The Report recommends a wide use of educational 
technologies and asserts rightly that “wide-spread and 
efficient use of new technologies is only possible if 
sufficient change takes place within the system itself”. 
Indian specialists are working on the same line, 
preparing for appropriate pilot projects culminating in 
the use of satellite communication for education. 

The Report proclaims the important principle: 
“Education should be dispensed and acquired through a 
multiplicity of means. The important thing is not the 
path an individual has followed, but what he has learned 
or acquired”. The proposals for the Fifth Five-Year Plan 
adopt the same objective and state clearly that the 
alternative channels for education at all stages should 
have the same status as full time education and it should 
be possible for a student, depending upon the circums- 
tances, to switch over from one to the other. 
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In a specific field, the Report underlines that “all 
literacy action, motivated by and directed towards 
employment possibilities, must be integrated into the 
development objectives of the country or local 
environment”. India has taken significant steps to 
promote functional literacy; the Farmers’ Training and 
Functional Literacy Project, as part of the High Yield 
Varieties Programme, exemplifies the new approach. 


These examples, and more, can be added to illustrate how some 
of the latest thinking of the International Commission is already 
reflected in varying degrees in Indian plans and experience. But 
the Report, “Learning To be”, goes much further. The 
implementation of its suggestions, proposals and ideas will call 
for dynamic and creative action in many educational areas and 
on the whole educational front. I list below some of these 
important ideas and Strategies which have not so far entered the 
Indian scene in any convincing way and on which considerable 
reflection and work are needed: 


1. 


The Commission’s guiding principle for educational 
policies is the idea of lifelong education as the keystone 
of the learning society. Every individual must be in a 
Position to keep learning throughout his life. India has 
yet to base her educational transformation upon this 
basic idea of life-long education, and to this end explore, 
plan and select strategies of action from the actual 
conditions and possibilities of her Own society; 
Education must cease being confined within school- 
house walls. All kinds of existing institutions, whether 
designed for teaching or not, and many forms of social 
and economic activity, must be used for educational 
purposes; 

Each person should be able to choose his path more 
freely, in a more flexible framework, without being 
compelled to give up using educational services for life 
if he leaves the system; 
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4. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Artificial or outmoded barriers between different edu- 
cational disciplines, courses and levels, and between 
formal and non-formal education should be abolished; 
recurrent education should be gradually introduced; 
Educational action should help achieve optimum 
mobility in employment and facilitate conversion from 
one profession or branch of a profession to another; 

It is essential to bridge the gap, still found in all too 
many cases, between educational establishments and 
business companies, whether privately or publicly 
owned, for the latter constitute a key element in the 
over-all education system. Their role should not be 
limited to training workers, but extended so far as 
possible to training technicians and researchers; 

The concept of lifelong education should radically 
change promotion and certification procedures, stressing 
the value of real competence, aptitude and motivation 
over and above marks, class ranking and list of credits 
obtained; 

Educational strategies in the coming decade should have 
rapid development of adult education, in and out of 
school as one of their priority objectives; 

Every learned person should become imbued with the 
idea that acquiring an ‘intellectual capital’ involves its 
possessor in the duty of sharing it with others; 

All learners, whether young or adult, should be able to 
play a responsible part not only in their own education, 
but in the entire educational enterprise; 

It is necessary to set up national education development 
centres or other similar organizations to produce a 
continual series of educational innovations, leading to a 
‘perpetual reform’ (rolling reform) of education; 
National authorities should encourage and promote 
decentralization of decision-making, of responsibilities 
and resources, and broad participation of those 
concerned, at all levels and in all areas, in determining 
and carrying out educational activity. 
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The twelve principles stated above are elaborated in the body 
of the Report along with several other recommendations and 
Suggestions of great value. It is hoped that our policymakers and 
planners, along with all interested in the process of educational 
transformation, would consider ways and means of introducing 


The implementation of these strategies will call for many 
concrete, practical, legislative, pedagogical, methodological and 
Structural changes and modifications, Mere statements and dec- 
‘larations are no Substitutes to hard Political decisions, appro- 
priate administrative measures, sound planning and careful 
deployment of scarce resources. Above all, the transformation of 
education must be a collective and democratic enterprise involv- 


Chapter 17 


Historical Studies and the 
Foundations of Lifelong Education 


1. The Emerging Concept of Lifelong Education 

The roots of lifelong education as an emerging concept of 
the nature and role of man, the functioning of his society and 
the transcendence of both man and society to higher levels 
of attainment of life in a new situation that has arisen in our 
times. 

The dominant factor in the making of civilizations and the 
shaping of the course of history is the spirit of man, operating 
in love and fear, greed and altruism, selfishness and idealism, 
conservatism and adventure, reform and revolution, and in so 
many other diverse and fascinating ways. In man’s strivings, his 
magnificent successes and tragic failures, his spirit is ever at 
work in history, creating, destroying and preserving, adapting, 
renewing and exploiting, responding in often unpredictable ways 
to its own creations and to the circumstances arising from his 
works and aspirations. The course of history appears to be a 
perennial story of interactions between the spirit of man, the 
organization of society comprised of numerous institutions, 
establishments, laws and moralities, and the complexity and 
power of technology, developing from his own creations and 
also from its automatic, relentless growth. Man, society and 
technology are always in some state of balance and poise, mani- 
festing in changing forms and varying degrees the elements of 
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security, elation and peril in all civilizations known to history. 
The balance is often precarious and uncertain, calling for the 
utmost care, vigilance and ingenuity; the instinct for survival, 
the spark of creativity, and some mysterious itch for adventure 
are at work together, determining the health and Strength of a 
civilization and the nature and pattern of its problems and 
challenges; also lurking around is the possibility of destruction 
and disaster through the fatalities of choice or accident. In this 
ceaseless flux of time and events the drama of history is endless 
and the stage appears to be set for ever, with the same actors 
playing many changing roles, often destined to the same fate of 
growth, creation and disintegration. 


1.1 A Crisis of Contemporary Civilisation 

Our present age, witnessing for the first time the emergence 
of a global civilization, is confronted with a challenge of un- 
paralleled dimensions. Man’s technology and the social 
organization have far outstripped his Spirit, resulting in a state of 
confusion and chaos, the loss of moorings and directions.What 
we need now is a great renewal of the spirit of man to redress 
the balance of the three inter-acting forces in the making of 
civilization. The worth and dignity of the individual person are 
threatened by the brute force and senseless behaviour of the 
impersonal mass of machine and society. Human values and 
aspirations cannot survive without a fresh Strengthening of their 
Sources and the enrichment of their content. The urgent need for 
a renewal and resurgence of the spirit of man calls for a 
revolutionary transformation of education along with other deve- 
lopments and creations. The concept of lifelong education arises 
from a growing crisis of contemporary civilization; lifelong 
education is required to fulfil the need of contemporary man to 
control, adapt and create the relevant technology and social 
organization for a new quality of life and for a meaningful 
quest of more effective and appropriate values of the spirit. 
At the same time, lifelong education owes its very existence to 


the human and technological achievements of a global 
civilization. 
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1.2 The Concept of Lifelong Education 

From its origins in the changing conditions of our time 
emerge the broad outlines education as a new concept. Much has 
been written about it in recent years, but educational thought is 
still groping toward a new theory, based on sound foundations 
and capable of sustaining concrete practices. A great deal of 
research and experimentation is needed to construct a compre- 
hensive and viable theory. 

The emerging concept of lifelong education can be summed 
up in three words indicating the main directions of change and 
emphasis: expansion, innovation, and integration. 


1.2.1 Expansion 

Above all, lifelong education is the expansion of the learning 
process of time, both in the range and content of learning, and 
in the multiplication of learning situations. Covering the entire 
life-span of the learner, education is viewed in its totality, 
encompassing and unifying all its stages and forms, generating 
new motivations and offering all kinds of opportunities. The 
universal right to education and to participation in the cultural 
life of the community are joined together. Traditional education 
as practised in the past is to be expanded immensely in scope 
and content. The massive opportunities of non-formal education 
are to be added to the methods and structures of formal edu- 
cation. The horizons of expansion are vast and staggering. The 
learning process becomes the attainment of the quality of life 
through the understanding and renewal of value systems, the 
continuous enhancement of personal, social and professional 
growth, the conscious utilization of intergenerational, family and 
community learning, and the employment of all possible ways 
and means of developing a learning society that accords high 
value and priority to the continuing pursuit of enlightenment. 
Such an expansion of education calls for new attitudes to work 


and leisure. 


1.2.2 Innovation 


The principle of expansion gives rise to the need for 
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innovation which opens fascinating vistas and new modalities. 
The emphasis on creativity and innovativeness is essential for 
finding alternative structures and patterns of learning, providing 
meaningful inter-relationships between general and professional 
education, and adapting present practices to new needs. The 
creation of learning opportunities for the choice and use of 
learners generates a climate of learning in which innovations are 
encouraged and valued and the three major prerequisites of 
Opportunity, motivation and educability are realized. Flexibility 
and diversity in content, appropriate use of learning tools and 
techniques, and viable options for the time and place of learning 
are consciously sought and boldly adopted in the innovative 
process. The emphasis on self-directed learning gives rise to new 
and promising forms of self-learning, inter-learning, self-evalua- 
tion and cooperative evaluation. The individualization of 
learning and evaluation solves many problems and mitigates the 
inequities of the past. Most of the innovations contribute to the 
elevation and liberation of the spirit of man, giving a better deal 
to all and creating new ways and means of self-expression and 
self-fulfilment. 


1.2.3 Integration 

The principle of integration is the third dimension of lifelong 
education. It facilitates the process of expansion and the intro- 
duction of innovations by adequate organization and meaningful 
linkages. The haphazard growth of social organization and the 
lopsided character of a fast developing technology have let to 
proliferating elements of confusion, waste and fragmentation. 
Here again a fresh assertion of the spirit of man is sorely needed 
to rationalize, unify and devise new relationships and methods of 
action. Integration is both necessary and possible. Without it 
expansion is costly and wasteful, and innovation is difficult to 
achieve. Integration acts as a unifying and organizing principle 
for all education. Its search for the unity of knowledge leads to 
interdisciplinarity, order and discrimination emphasizing the 
value and quality of knowledge in the midst of its exploding 
quantity. The scope for integration is vast and challenging. Apart 
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from interdisciplinarity, the educational potentialities of the 
home, the local community, the larger society, the world of work 
and the mass media need to be linked together or integrated in 
order to make the educational process more effective and to 
create new learning situations. The different aspects of develop- 
ment, such as the physical, the moral, the aesthetic and the in- 
tellectual, also offer many opportunities of integration. Isolation 
of different stages of learning (pre-school, school, post-school 
and recurrent) is no longer feasible, and it is also necessary to 
articulate different levels and subjects within a particular stage. 
New links need to be established between changing roles during 
the life-span. These possibilities indicate the range and scope of 
integration, calling for great ingenuity and improvisation. 

The broad features of the emerging concept of lifelong edu- 
cation implicit in the three principles of expansion, innovation 
and integration are described above in general terms. This brief 
cutline is based upon some recent statements and publications 
sponsored by UNESCO, notably the publication Learning to be, 
the report of the International Commission on Education headed 
by Edgar Faure.! Of special value are the materials developed by 
the Unesco Institute for Education in Hamburg.’ 

From the concept of lifelong education we can now proceed 
to its origins in history, and the relevance of the historical 
sciences to the building of the foundations of lifelong education. 


1.3 The Origins of Lifelong Education 

The introductory remarks on the crisis of contemporary 
civilization refer to the need for lifelong education. As the 
concept is a product of history and a phenomenon of the present 
time, a clear understanding of its origin in history is essential to 
any scientific construction of a comprehensive theory. In the 
following paragraphs the important historical factors contri- 
buting to the emergence of lifelong education are examined 
briefly. 

Historical movements become realities by the conjunction of 
felt needs, viable modalities and clear objectives. The movement 
toward lifelong education which is now assuming a concrete 
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form has been assisted by such a conjunction of forces. 


1.3.1 Needs 

The Explosion of Knowledge. The growth of rationalist 
thinking and attitudes followed by the scientific and techno- 
logical advances of the last two centuries created what could be 
described as an intellectual revolution, accelerating the pace of 
creating new knowledge and expanding its Tange immensely. 
The explosion of knowledge continues unabated, posing a 
challenge to education which calls for an adequate edifice of 
lifelong learning resting upon some basic cycle of studies to 
motivate the learner to adapt himself to the fast changing needs 
of his life-span by making his own choices for the pursuit of 
skills, assimilation of new knowledge and practice of relevant 
values. Suitable forms of adult education, recurrent education 
and self-education accompanied by some reorganization of 
knowledge are urgently needed and existing systems have to 
respond to those needs. 

Democratization. No longer can this fast developing know- 
ledge be confined to the privileged classes. The principle of 
democratization has been at work in modern times, changing 
education from an elitist to a mass activity, and from the narrow 
base of privilege to a fundamental right of man. The American, 
the French and the Russian revolutions were conspicuous 
highlights of an historic process of the liberation of the mind of 
man and of the fabric of social organization. Belief and dogma, 
privilege and authority, faith and tradition, and all the stabilizing 
elements of a social order rooted in the past began to be 
questioned and the spirit of scepticism developed alongside the 
economic and political changes arising from the Industrial 
Revolution, the advent of democracy and the rise of that new 
form of Western dominance which is popularly labelled as 
modernization. Western societies were often in the vanguard of 
Progress towards democratization, but the movement has 
become truly worldwide and the trend is evident everywhere, 
although the measure of change reflects a great diversity, and 
nowhere has class and privilege been completely eradicated. 
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Equality of access to education and culture became the socially 
accepted goals, calling for new policies, programmes of action, 
and institutional changes. The formulation of human rights is a 
significant product of our own times and has been assisted by 
historical movements and forces, carrying the concept of demo- 
cratization far beyond the emotional slogans of liberty, equality 
and fraternity. The implementation of human rights calls for the 
means and modalities of lifelong education, and the principle of 
democratization has to be applied to education and culture as 
well as the working of the political systems and the economy. 
The essence of democratization in our times is the measure of 
participation of man in all his activities and the broadening of 
his scope and horizons in all the directions of his own choice. 
Such participation is still an ideal and all societies, the 
materially affluent as well as the economically backward, have 
a long way to go toward its achievement. It sets new tasks to 
education and calls for stupendous efforts of expansion, inno- 
vation and integration to evolve lifelong patterns, programmes 
and objectives. It calls for a radical change from the elitism of 
the past based on privilege, stability of established orders, social 
hierarchies, explicit or implicit belief in inequalities, white- 
collar job superiority, high esteem for intellectual work, sophis- 
tication, social snobbery and diverse forms of exploitation, The 
explosion of numbers resulting from the increase of populations 
raises the costs of formal education and leads to urgent search 
for non-formal education, which is also required for the diversity 
of needs and aptitudes. Economic, financial, sociological, and 
cultural factors contribute to the transformation of education. 
Development. Such a transformation is also required by the 
needs of development, a concept peculiar to our time. That the 
improvement of the human state and progress of society are 
desirable and possible was believed and acted upon in the past; 
but the idea of conscious, planned and overall development in a 
global context is a product of modern times, and its many 
aspects are still not fully understood; they need to be probed 
further and integrated into a theory of development. The sense 
of urgency and the efforts needed to raise the living standards of 
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the economically backward sections of humanity within a 
comparatively short span of time require applications of 
knowledge in a planned and systematic way and a much greater 
Stress on non-formal education. Like lifelong education, the 
pursuit of development is marked by compulsions of expansion, 
and opportunities of innovation and integration. Participation in 
the process of development is both its means and aim, and 
democratization in its main motive force. The plurality of aims 
and diversity of models of development, comprehending econo- 
mic, social, cultural and ethical elements, call for the values, 
attitudes and skills which lifelong education generates and 
promotes. Development and lifelong education are closely inter- 
woven. Both are essential components of the contemporary 
scene, in which the assertion of one’s own roots is accompanied 
by a striving for universality, reflecting the search for a new 
balance between freedom and technological realities, tradition 
and innovation, material welfare and a higher quality of life. 


1.3.2 Modalities 

The Media of Mass Communication. The emergence of new 
needs for dealing with the explosion of knowledge, the march of 
democracy and the pursuit of development are now matched by 
other historical factors that offer modalities for educating all 
persons in all possible ways all the time. By far the most 
important modalities of action are provided by the mass media. 
The recent advances in educational technology, such as radio, 
film, television and computers, and the fantastic potentialities of 
newer developments will surely make powerful contributions to 
the spread of lifelong education in all societies. The audio-visual 
possibilities of projecting and assimilating knowledge systemati- 
cally and spreading culture widely are still to be exploited 
effectively even in economically developed societies. To the 
developing countries they offer powerful ways and means of 
mass education and social integration, in order to narrow the 
knowledge gap, which is even more formidable than the 
€conomic gap between the rich and the poor. Without the new 
technologies of communication the concept of lifelong education 
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could not enter the realm of realistic action. The communication 
revolution is the product of history, resulting from the comple- 
xity and conjunction of scientific, technological, economic, 
social and cultural developments in modern society. These 
developments have profoundly affected the worlds of work and 
leisure which are fast becoming important means of advancing 
lifelong education. 

The World of Work. The traditional systems of the past, 
almost wholly confined to formal modalities, trained the elite for 
certain recognized professions and imparted general education 
for elitist leadership. Mass education was directed to the 
inculcation of attitudes and skills for sustaining hierarchical 
societies in which the upper classes dominated the masses. The 
new forces released by the explosion of knowledge, the 
compulsions of democratization, the pursuit of development, and 
the application of science and technology to production and 
social organization radically changed the patterns of work, the 
role of workers and the life styles and goals of society. The 
explosion of numbers reflected both in the rapid increase of 
populations and the enrolments of students at all levels contri- 
buted to the search for educational situations in the world of 
work, which itself calls for the renewal and recurrence of oppor- 
tunities for fresh knowledge to cope with changing technologies 
and new modes of production. The growing alienation of 
traditional education from the world of work resulted in massive 
waste and irrelevance, especially in developing societies which 
could ill afford the luxury of so-called “liberal education” that 
contributed neither to economic productivity nor to social 
change. The search for educational opportunities and viable 
modalities in the world of work has now become imperative, and 
a closer relationship between work and education contributes to 
the theory and practice of lifelong education. 

Leisure-time Activities. Equally important and even more 
promising in their potentialities for lifelong education are the 
uses of leisure, which has now increased in length and in 
creative possibilities. The integration of culture with education 
and the advancement of the objectives described in the following 
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paragraphs enhance the scope and value of leisure. Automation 
an sophisticated technologies of the affluent societies as well as 
the growing mechanization of production and distribution in the 
economically backward countries increase leisure, and the mass 
media offer the means of carrying artistic forms and cultural 
messages to the masses everywhere. The organization and use of 
leisure-time activities give rise to fascinating challenges and 
Opportunities for lifelong education. 


1.3.3 Objectives 

The Quest for Peace. Objectives are to some extent implicit 
in both the needs and modalities described above. All the main 
components of lifelong education serve in varying degrees as 
needs, modalities and objectives. Development is an objective as 
well as a need; so is the quest for peace. The objectives stated 
here are marked by their global character; the essence of lifelong 
education is the universality of its objectives. Both in time and 
space lifelong education comprehends the totality of one’s 
existence in the life-span, linking even man’s home on earth to 
the neighbouring cosmos. The necessity of peace in our times is 
the result of the historic process by which war, hitherto a normal 
state of human existence, has suddenly become an imminent 
danger to man’s survival. The nuclear horizons of utter 
destruction and the perils of a deeply-rooted barbarism latent in 
the nature of man let to the birth of the United Nations system. 
Historic documents such as the United Nations Charter, the 
constitution of UNESCO and the Declaration of Human Rights 
mark the age of universality in which man is striving to become 
truly the citizen of the One World of tomorrow. The way may 
prove to be long and tortuous, and old habits and instincts will 
not be eradicated easily; but the necessity for a global order 
ensuring peace and gradually undertaking planetary tasks and 
responsibilities is now beyond question. Education for peace and 
world-mindedness must permeate the life-span and employ all 
Possible modalities. From being located on the fringes of 
traditional systems, education for peace and international 
understanding has to become an essential element at the heart of 
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the educational process. Peace is also essential to the promotion 
of democratization and development. Education for a non- 
violent social order is a viable form of lifelong education and 
essential to the building of the foundation of peace in the minds 
and hearts of men. 

The Quality of Life. Such a foundation of peace and human 
brotherhood must be built on a new fabric of values to live by. 
The material power of man emanating from the fruits of science 
and social organization and fed by the acquisitive instinct rooted 
in both greed and adventure often leads to unbridled affluence 
and waste, self-centredness, aggression, sense of insecurity, tri- 
viality of action, and vulgarity of taste. These pitfalls of material 
opulence need to be eliminated by the pursuit of a quality of life 
básed on the practice of humanistic values. The concept of 
quality of life is an emerging vision of our times, specially 
reflected in the spirit and attitudes of youth. The change in the 
role and cultural values of youth is a contemporary phenomenon 
about which little research has been attempted so far. There are 
also signs of revulsion against obsession with economic growth, 
conspicuous affluence and gross consumption. The measure of 
GNP as an indicator of development is being questioned and 
new ways of attaining and evaluating happiness are stressed by 
creative people in all walks of life. The concept of quality of life 
needs deeper exploration, but it has undoubtedly become an 
important goal of development. Each society must seek its own 
quality of life from the roots of the past, the strivings of the 
present and the vision of the future; but there are certain 
humanistic values which should be sought and shared by all. The 
concept of quality of life is in essence the vindication of the 
human spirit which was weakened by the worship of mammon 
and machine. 

Transcendence. The human spirit is now fortified by the 
attitudes and fruits of science and a new assertion of humanism. 
The humanism of the past was based upon man’s discovery of 
himself, followed by liberation from taboos and dogmas accep- 
ted in fear and superstition. The humanism of tomorrow secks to 
substitute love for power, stresses the brotherhood of man and 
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his common humanity, and probes toward a new relationship of 
man with the cosmos. It aims at an act of transcendence which 
is within the reach of man, who is now more than ever the maker 
and arbiter of his destiny. The final aim of lifelong education is 
transcendence from the confused and troubled state of 
contemporary man to a new humanism, both human and cosmic, 
free, wise, compassionate and loving. 

Such a vision of the future is implicit in the contemporary 
idea of Evolutionary Humanism, so well described by Julian 
Huxley, the first Director-General of UNESCO. Let me recall 
his own words written in 1957: 


If asked to name the most remarkable developments of the 
present century, I suppose that most people would say the 
automobile and the aeroplane, or the cinema, the radio and 
TV, or the release of atomic energy, or perhaps pencillin and 
the antibiotics. My answer would be something quite 
different—man’s unveiling of the face and figure of the reality 
of which he forms a part, the first picture of human destiny 
in its true outlines. 

This new vision is based upon the enlargement of knowledge, 
not only or even mainly (as laymen, and I fear also many 
Scientists seem to think) in the natural sciences, but equally in 
the social sciences and the humanities, 

During my lifetime, I have seen its gradual emergence, piece 
by piece. 

From these bits and pieces of new knowledge, new 
realizations and new understandings, man is capable of 
forming a new picture of himself, of his place in nature, his 
relations with the rest of the universe, his role in the universal 
cosmic process—in other words, his destiny; and on that, in 
turn, building new and more. adequate beliefs. 


The most important of these beliefs built on the new concept of 
man’s destiny is the Possibility of lifelong education to make an 
education-oriented Society which is permeated by the idea of 
evolutionary humanism. Huxley describes his own living expe- 
rience of evolutionary humanism in the following words:* 
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The primary function of earlier systems was of necessity to 
maintain social and spiritual morale in face of the unknown. 
But the primary function of any system today must be to 
utilize all available knowledge in giving guidance and encou- 
ragement for the continuing adventure of human develop- 
ment... The present is the first period in the long history of the 
earth in which the evolutionary process, through the 
instrumentality of man, has taken the first step towards self- 
consciousness. In becoming aware of his own destiny, man 
has become aware of the entire evolutionary process on his 
planet; the two are interlocked. 


Towards the close of his life Huxley asserts his faith in 
transcendence with a clear and forceful conviction: 


Mans most sacred duty is to realign his possibilities of 
knowing, feeling and willing to the fullest extent, both in 
individual achievements and social development, in the 
further evolution of mankind... This will be the most powerful 
religious motive in the next stage of our evolution. 

The human species can, if it wishes, transcend itself, not just 
sporadically in individuals here and there, but in its entirety, 


as humanity.* 


1.4 The Relevance of History 

The nine historical forces outlined above point the way to the 
understanding of the concept of lifelong education and its further 
evolution. The discipline of history is undergoing significant 
changes. No longer is the historian obsessed with political and 
national developments and the study of isolated events and 
movements of the past. UNESCO’s noble attempt at the 
ntific and cultural history of mankind, more 


preparation of a scie 
is a pointer toward 


significant in conception than in execution, 
the writing of history relevant to our time. Each generation 
creates its own image of the past. So far history has been 
confined to the limited horizons of the tribe and the nation, and 
the historical method has conformed predominantly to the 
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requirements of scientific truth and objectivity for establishing 
historical facts. Recent developments broaden the horizons of 
history and open out new lines of investigation and new ways of 
synthesizing the fragmented knowledge of the past into more 
significant patterns for a fuller understanding of the nature of 
man and his society. The evolution of lifelong education needs 
to be guided by the method and spirit of history, and enriched 
by historical thinking and knowledge. 

In the pursuit of the objectives of peace, universality, quality 
of life and humanism, and study of hisotry has an abiding role 
and relevance. We need to develop the sense of history which is 
a kind of habit, flair and capacity for seeing and understanding 
events in their larger context of past roots and future trends, 
thereby acquiring the insight and wisdom for making right 
choices and decisions. We need to nurture the spirit of history in 
its sense of wonder and vision and its perpetual consciousness of 
time as a river of experience and awareness, comprehending at 
each moment the past, the present and the future. With the sense 
and the spirit of history we need to search for the meaning of 
history beyond what is trivial and transitory, emanating from 
that pursuit of the strictest scientific truth enriched by 
imagination and wonder which brings wisdom and humility. 


2. History and Lifelong Education 


2.1 The Idea of Lifelong Education in History 

In the first part of this essay the emerging concept of lifelong 
education has been attributed to a conjunction of historical 
developments and forces particular to our times. It is true that 
lifelong education as an overall system, consciously planned and 
systematically operated by a society for the good of all its 
members, has never existed in the past, and even in our present 
time it is still only a concept, waiting to become a reality 
through far-reaching changes of content, scope, methodology 
and organization of education. A profound and comprehensive 
transformation of institutions, practices and objectives remains 
to be achieved; at present we are merely groping toward a viable 
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theory and could guide the changes to come. The novelty of 
lifelong education as a new way of education offered by a 
society to all its members through all possible modalities and 
diverse choices is obvious. But this should not make us forget 
the existence of the idea of lifelong learning in various forms in 
all civilizations known to history. The transmission of culture 
from generation to generation and people’s participation in 
traditional cultures lead inevitable to ways and means of learning 
far beyond the limited span of formal education, embracing 
more or less the totality of the life-span. 

Discussing lifelong education with groups of educationsists in 
India, I have often heard the comment that it was not really 
anything new but had always existed in all civilized societies, 
that the very process of living and participating in any manner 
in the life of the community entails continuous learning. This 
view is heard not only among sophisticated groups in 
Metropolitan cities, but also in the remote countryside among 
those involved in programmes of rural development for poor 
agricultural and traditional communities. This is natural in 
societies where culture reigns supreme and tradition holds sway 
while education is neither universal nor relevant and modern, 
and the new developments described earlier have not yet 
penetrated the masses and the general life of the community. The 
continuity of traditional culture and its isolation from an alien 
form of education in India and elsewhere in several developing 
countries provides opportunities of lifelong learning to the 
masses. Such opportunities are, however, casual and sporadic, 
chancy and incidental, and almost always limited to the 
preservation of a traditional, past, rarely preparing people for 
rapid change in all sectors and dimensions of life. It is clear from 
what has been said earlier that the emerging concept of lifelong 
education, derived from the crisis of our times and the new 
developments confronting man, is not a product of the past but 
a possibility of the future, largely assisted by the reality and 
vision of evolutionary humanism. It calls for new 
transformations in both education and society and responds to 


needs that did not exist earlier. 
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While it is important to distinguish between the lifelong 
education of the emerging future and the cultural learning of 
traditional societies, it is also of the utmost importance to 
understand and appreciate the idea and ramifications of lifelong 
learning in history, and especially their relevance to the 
modernization of education in the developing countries. All 
civilized societies seek stability and the perpetuation of beliefs 
and insights on which the social order is based. Religion and 
philosophy offer explanations of existence and its goals, and 
enjoin upon individuals duties and responsibilities for main- 
taining and social order and its ideologies. Social institutions 
Such as-religion, caste, community and family impose their own 
disciplines and provide facilities to their members to imbibe 
types of knowledge and experience projected by these insti- 
tutions. The process of human growth through the traditional 
Stages of life is always an educational experience. It is the lot of 
all individuals to experience suffering and satisfaction, pain and 
pleasure, success and failure, and be schooled in the whims and 
tests of fate and fortune. To a few it may be given to experience 
love and ecstasy, the essence of beauty and the poetic vision. All 
these are precious elements of lifelong cultural learning. 

Traditional societies inherit from their past of faith and 
religious belief, from their myths and history, ideas and forms of 
cultural learning which continue to guide and educate. Religious 
scriptures and classical literatures provide numerous injunctions 
and inspirings utterances for the training of the mind and the 
refinement of the spirit for all believers. An anthology of such 
Sayings and writings bearing upon the idea of lifelong learning 
would have more than mere historical interest. 

The Hindu idea of lifelong cultural learning is abundantly 
reflected in the religious Scriptures and literary classics: For 
example, in the fourth discourse of the Bhagavadgita, entitled 

The Yoga of Wisdom”, Lord Krishna Says to his friend and 
disciple Arjuna: 


All actions in their entirety culminate in wisdom. Learn thou 
this by discipleship, by investigation, and by service. The 
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wise, the seers of things, will instruct thee in wisdom, And 
having known this, thou shall not again fall into this con- 
fusion... Verily there is no purifier in this world like wisdom, 
he that is perfected in Yoga finds it in the self in due season. 


Thus the attainment of wisdom is the ultimate end of lifelong 
learning and the way is the science and art of Yoga which the 
Bhagavadgita expounds in its various aspects. In modern terms 
discipleship, investigation and service comprehend both formal 
and non-formal education, stressing the role of great teachers, 
free enquiry, social service, work experience etc. 

Again the Taittiriya Upanishad expresses the joyful spirit of 
students seeking knowledge together through both study and 
action: 


Let us live together. Let us dine together, 
Let us do daring deeds together. Let us 
beget inner energy by our joint study. 
Let us not indulge in mutual hatred. 

Om! Peace, Peace, Peace, Peace.° 


The Upanishads, the Jatakas, and other ancient Indian works 
underline the superiority of knowledge to material acquisition, 
and there are many writings, such as the fable of Shvetaketu, 
that express some surprisingly contemporary concepts of life- 
long education. Thus according to Apastamba, Shvetaketu lays 
down: “He who desires to study more after having settled as 
house-holder shall dwell two months every year with collected 
mind in the house of his Teacher”.’ 
The Buddha preached: 


The teacher, brethern, should regard the pupil as his son. The 
pupil should regard the teacher as his father. Thus these two, 
by mutual reverence and deference joined, dwelling in 
community of life, will increase and win growth and progress 
in this Norm-Discipline. I do enjoin, brethren, that ye live ten 
years in charge of a teacher. Then he who has completed his 
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The Car of the Norm, symbolizing the objectives of education, 
is described as follows: 


Whoso the Faith and Wisdom hath attained— 
His states of mind, well-harnassed, lead him on. 
Conscience the pole, and Mind the yoke thereof, 
And Heedfulness the watchful charioteer: 

The furnishments of Righteousness, The Car: 
Rapture the axle, Energy the wheels, 

And Calm, yokefellow of the Balanced Mind: 
Desirelessness the drapery thereof: 

Goodwill and Harmlessness his weapons are, 
Together with Detachment of the mind. 
Endurance is the armour of the Norm, 

And to attain the Peace that car rolls on. 

Tis built by self, by one’s own self becometh— 
This chariot, incomparable, supreme: 

Seated therein the sages leave the world, 

And verily they win the victory.° 


The watchful charioteer of the Buddha’s Car of the Norm is 
Heedfulness that is comprised of curiosity, alertness, and 
awareness of the total situation in all its aspects, the unifying 
and directing force of all action. The last words of the dying 
Buddha are significant: “Come now, brethren, I do remind ye: 
‘Subject to decay are all compounded things’. Do ye abide in 
heedfulness.”” 

The religious literature of all cui.ures abounds in similar 
examples of the importance of the idea of lifelong cultural 
learning and the overriding value of education. The prophet of 
Islam recorded: “Verily God does not alter the fortunes of a 
nation until they bring about a change in their own 
psychology”.'° Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith sang: 


Make wisdom thy mother, contentment thy father 
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Truth thy brother—this is best. 

Make divine knowledge thy food, compassion thy store- 
keeper. 

And the voice which is in every heart the pipe to call to 
repast.'! 


The ideal of service to fellowmen is proclaimed in words 
inscribed in stone by Emperor Asoka more than two thousand. 
years ago: “I am now attending to people’s affairs at all places... ~ 
I consider it my only duty to promote the welfare of all men.” 
(Inscription of Asoka). Kautilya defines intellect: “Inquiry, lis- 
tening, perception, retention in memory, reflection, deliberation, 
inference and steadfast adherence to conclusions are the qualities 
of mind.”!? The Naladiyar states: 


Learning is the best legacy. It cannot be taken from its place 
of deposit; it does not perish anywhere by fire; if kings of 
surpassing grandeur are angry they cannot take it away; and 
therefore what any man should provide for his children as a 
legacy is learning. Other things are not real wealth.'* 


And now listen to the voices of two prophetic poets of modern 
India both steeped in its composite cultural tradition and inspired 
by the vision of the future that stems from the past. Mohammad 


Iqbad wrote: 


Life is preserved by purpose 

Because of the goal, its caravan bell tinkles; 
Science is an instrument for the preservation of life, 
Science is the means of establishing the self, 
Science and art are servants of life.'* 


And the following comes from a Bengali song of Rabindranath 
Tagore: 


On the shores of Bharat 
Where men of all races have come together 
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Awake, O my mind 

Standing here with outstretched arms 

I send my salutation to the God of Humanity. 

None live forever, brother, keep that in mind and rejoice: 

Beauty is sweet to us because she dances to the same fluting 
tune as our lives, 

Knowledge is precious to us 

Because we will never have time to complete it.'* 


The traditional writings and verbal tradition preserve for the 
Indian peoples their notions and values of lifelong learning. The 
same is true of other cultures, especially those which still keep 
traditions alive and pulsating. The idea of lifelong education in 
history is of paramount importance for planning the transition 
from existing systems to the emerging structures of lifelong 
learning in the developing countries where traditional forms and 
modes can facilitate the change and carry the new idea to the 
masses of people. 

The missing link between the idea of lifelong cultural learning 
in history backed by numerous traditional rituals, practices and 
institutions surviving into the present times and the emerging 
concept of the new systems of lifelong education based on the 
contemporary developments and possibilities describe earlier is 
an adequate history of education. It is surprising that the large 
and often the most expensive operation of public spending, 
education, in almost all societies is seldom assisted by sound 
historical foundations. Until recently very little research was 
devoted to. the history of education, and published works of 
sufficiently high standard are few and far between. Historical 
and sociological approaches can make immense contributions to 
the identification and solution of educational problems and guide 
the transition to new systems of lifelong education. 

Fortunately, signs and trends in contemporary historiography 
point to the growing interest in the history of education both 
among historians and the larger readership now getting involved 
in the numerous facets of education in the broadest sense. Partly 
this new interest stems from the recent popularity of social 
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history and the development, especially in the USA, of what 
may be called intellectual history concerned with the interaction 
of ideas and individual thinkers with the society at large; partly 
it is the growing need of planners and scientists concerned with 
development who have begun to emphasize social change 
instead of mere economic growth, and consequently need to 
know how education has helped or hindered the process of 
making people attuned to conscious change and planned action. 
For the educationist who will teach, administer or plan in the 
context of lifelong education, adequate knowledge of the history 
of education is essential. Its insights can contribute significantly 
to the innovative and creative action required for the renewal and 
transformation of education. 

At present historical research in, the field of education lags 
sadly behind. New initiatives are more evident in the developed 
countries, especially of North America and Europe, than in the 
developing countries which need this type of knowledge for 
planning and launching educational reforms. Even in the West 
much of what passes for history of education is only histories of 
specific institutions or pedagogical reformers. What is needed is 
a systematic and broadbased history of education with its 
various ramifications in society. We need to study the effects of 
education in perpetuating particular class structures and main- 
taining certain forms of social stratification. The relationship 
between education and politics is of special interest for the study 
of elitism and the power-structure of newly independent count- 
ries. New types of historical works on education can exercise 
considerable influence upon the study of politics, economic 
development and social change. Care must, however, be taken to 
develop the history of education as a part of the larger organic 
life of the entire society; the tendency to make it a narrow and 
specific area of study should be avoided. Interest in the history 
of education could be stimulated and new insights of great value 
gained by a new UNESCO initiative for the writing of a world 
history of education on the lines of its “Scientific and Cultural 
History of Mankind”. Such a task is appropriate to UNESCO’s 
objective and its present programme priorities, which stress the 
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need for educational change in the context of the quest for peace 
and development. 


2.2 Contemporary Patterns and Problems of 
Historical Studies 
The need for historical studies of education and society is 
evident and present trends are encouraging, although far greater 
interest in this field should be evinced by Asian historians. In 
recent years, there have been other developments of historical 
studies giving rise to a number of problems and opportunities. 
Since the end of the Second World War an immense increase in 
the bulk and range of historical knowledge has taken place and 
both the sources and the vistas of the historian have expanded far 
beyond the conditions and expectations of earlier generations 
which concentrated on exploration of the past from the angle of 
the nation-state and the supremacy of the West. The historian’s 
time-span has been extended fantastically by the work of pre- 
historians, geologists, biologists and archaeologists, and the 
sciences of man and nature yield’ new insights and riddles 
concerning the past of man on our planet. The last two decades 
have witnessed a remarkable shift of interest from Europe- 
centred history to the past of peoples and civilizations of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. New branches of history, such as the 
history of science and technology, have opened up.. The close 
relationship between history and the social sciences is a subject 
of growing interest to both historians and social scientists. Along 
with the rapid growth of the content and range of historical 
Studies and philosophical questions of the meaning of history 
and the interpretation of the historical process pose problems of 
fresh perspectives, organizational principles and adequate 
frameworks projecting into the prospects of a world history on 
a more systematic and scientific basis. For the purposes of this 
essay there is no need to go into the details of recent develop- 
ments of historiography and historical knowledge, but brief 
reference to them is necessary in order to understand the role of 


history and its uses for the emerging systems and patterns of 
lifelong education. 
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The work of Toynbee, the German historicist school, and 
Marxist history merely indicate the vast scope and diversity of 
the historical thinking and writing of our own time, and the 
emergence of issues and problems that claim the attention of a 
new generation of historians. It is not only the nature and 
meaning of history that leads to debate and controversy. The 
historian’s craft and methodology also experience profound 
changes resulting from the enormous explosion of source 
materials. 

The expansion of documentation in the post-war years which 
proceeds at a fantastic rate has created a situation calling for 
revolutionary changes in the historian’s method and style of 
work. Everywhere the bureaucratic nature of modern govern- 
ment, corporations and international organizations, assisted by 
the typewriter, printing, stenography, dictating machines and 
other mechanical devices, produces a massive array of papers 
destined for historical archives. This traditional form of 
documentary material is further supplemented by new forms of 
recording, such as photographs, films, tapes, and by oral 
traditions, and interviews. The shift of the historian’s interest 
from political to economic history adds enormously diversified 
materials of social history, flooding every archive and defying 
all efforts to analyse and calendar such materials in any detail. 
All this makes the individual historian’s task of compiling a 
manageable documentation for answering his questions almost 
impossible. From around 1950 a host of newly-independent 
countries of the so-called Third World have organized their 
national archives on a scale far surpassing the efforts of their 
colonial masters, placing new materials at the disposal of the 
historian. 

Nor is the recent extension of history confined to sources and 
methods alone. Even more important is the developing relation- 
ship of history with other disciplines and new knowledge. 
Predominantly in the United States the use of quantitative 
techniques, data analysis, ecological correlation, econometrics 
and several other conceptual tools began to be employed in the 
historian’s work. From these methodological developments and 
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the special features of North American society a new alignment 
between history and the social or behavioural sciences emerged 
and spread to other parts of the world. 

The impact of the social sciences has broadened the range of 
historical materials, enhanced the scientific objectivity of the 
historian’s work, multiplied the tools of investigation, 
diversified the methods of study, and added new concepts and 
interdisciplinary possibilities. But the significance of history as 
a mode of thought and as a comprehensive, synthesizing and 
unifying system of the science of man has not diminished in any 
way. As the American historian Page Smith'* sums up: 


History is and must remain pre-eminent among the social 
sciences, for it is history that brings together the results of the 
inquiries that the various social sciences carry on and shapes 
them into a comprehensive account related to the course of 
historic events. 


2.3 New Dimensions in History: The Larger View 

The impact of the social sciences has indeed been fruitful and 
creative both for the methodology of historians and the nature of 
their subject-matter and sources of knowledge. Historical studies 
have been further marked by an interdisciplinary approach and 
the extension of the historian’s field of vision both in time and 
in space. 

The most important development which we are still wit- 
nessing is the gradual abandonment of the Europe-centred view 
of history and the opening of new vistas not only to comprehend 
the great civilizations of China, India and Islam, but also those 
traditionally regarded as “outside history”, the cultures of Africa, 
the steppe-lands of Central Asia, the mountainous regions of 
Burma, Thailand and Vietnam, and pre-Columbian America. 
The historian’s drift is clearly towards a larger view of all 
mankind, and in this process history joins hands with 
archaeology and anthropology. “Without world history there is 
no sense in history”, as Reinhard Wittram has written.” 

The widening of the Tange and vision of history acquired 
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speed and urgency as a result of the great change in the world 
situation since 1945 and especially since the rapid advance 
between 1957 and 1960 of the process of decolonization. At the 
13th International Congress of Historical Sciences in Moscow in 
1970, L. Elekee remarked pertinently: “In the contemporary 
epoch a living history demands a concrete revision of univer- 
sality and a more consequential and far-reaching application of 
it in historical research. ”"® 

This implied that institutions everywhere should transcend 
their national and ethnographic limitations. While the Europe- 
centred approach began to be abandoned in the West, new 
schools of nationalistic history developed in the newly-inde- 
pendent countries of Asia and Africa. This was necessary to 
correct the colonialist interpretations of European scholars of 
preceding generations, but it also posed the possibility of 
replacing the old colonialist myth by a new nationalist myth. 
The modernization of historical studies in the countries of Asia 
owes its impetus to the assimilation of Western methods and 
concepts. Initially the main concern was to adopt and assimilate 
the methods of internal and external criticism, for thorough 
research and scientific accuracy, largely under the influence of 
the German historical school of the 19th century. From 1920 
onwards the influence of Marxism and of historical materialism 
gathered strength in China, India and elsewhere in Asia. The 
most recent trend is towards the assimilation and adaptation of 
the sophisticated techniques of analysis developed in the West 
during the last twenty years. 

Undoubtedly an important reason for the unsurge of interest 
in the history of the countries of Asia and Africa among Western 
historians was political. It reflected a new awareness of the 
nce of the countries of the Third World in the 


growing importa’ 
sequent need for a better 


contemporary scene and the con i 
understanding of their traditions and historical evolution. The 
independence of India in 1947 and the Communist victory in 
China in 1949 let to an increasingly active concern with the 
history of the non-western -world. These events, as K.M. 
Panikkar pointed out, marked the end of the European epoch and 
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the advent of a new stage in world history in which the 
civilization of China, India and Islam became as important to 
historical thinking as the civilization of the West.'? 

The abandonment of Europe-centrism accompanied by the 
establishment of new branches of study, such as the history of 
science and technology, the extension of the historian’s time- 
span through pre-history and archaeology and the insights and 
methods of the social sciences, resulted in the emergence of 
many problems and opportunities for history, and gave rise to 
the question of finding a relevant framework. The national and 
political framework of the 19th and early 20th centuries was 
obviously inadequate and by the middle of this century there was 
a wide-spread discontent with old patterns. New knowledge and 
perspectives called for fresh integration and more meaningful 
organizing principles. However, the continuing reality of the 
nation-state, the search for national identity by newly-inde- 
pendent societies, and the habit and inertia of the historians kept 
the old patterns alive. But new forces are at work and there is 
a growing tendency among contemporary historians to turn from 
a national to a regional framework. Braudel’s history of the 
Mediterranean world, Stoianovich’s work on Balkan civili- 
zation,”' Hall’s History of South-East Asia,” G.H. Kimble’s 
Tropical Africa,?} several regional histories of the Middle East 
and Latin America and the increasing popularity of area studies 
are examples of this tendency to work in a regional framework. 
But such efforts are regarded only as a stage on the way to a 
larger conception of world history which must be universal in 
spirit and concept and regard all mankind as the subject of its 
Study. 

The Dutch historian Huizinga pointed out in 1936 that “Our 
Civilization is the first to have for its past and past of the world, 
our history is the first to be world-history”.** The emergence of 
new forces outlined in the first part of this essay refects a new 
phase of global integration calling for a wider view of the past. 
But between need and Tesponse, ideal and reality, there is still a 
large gap. Even in 1955 E.G. Pulleyblank had to plead that 
China should not “be Tegarded as outside the mainstream of 
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human history”.?5 The difficulties of writing universal histories 
proved to be almost insurmountable. After the appearance in 
1963 of the first volume of the UNESCO six-volume History of 
Mankind many similar cooperative efforts appeared without 
achieving any notable success. Loosely linked chapters or 
monographs contributed by teams of specialists are no substitute 
for the unifying vision of an individual historian. 

The difficulties of constructing a world history are not only: 
practical ones which could be surmounted with greater expe- 
rience and better organization of materials. There are more 
serious theoretical difficulties. As W.T. de Bary has pointed out: 
“We have no convenient and accepted framework in which to 
present world civilization as a whole”. The views of world 
history are different from New York, London, Paris, Moscow, 
Cairo, Peking or Delhi. Equally elusive is the search for an 
organizing principle of world history. Idealistic premises such as 
Lord Acton’s conception of liberty as the central thread of all 
history, or the unifying factor of Divine Providence seen by 
Christian writers such as Christopher Dawson and Herbert 
Butterfield, make less sense than the materialist position of 
Marxist historians. The theme of Man’s conflict with his 
environment has often yielded good results. For William H. 
McNeill the key factor in human development is technological 
advance, while J.H. Plumb pins his faith on the material 
progress of mankind as the one element of the human story that 
makes sense. Both the influence of Marxism and the applications 
of archaeology and pre-history strengthen the current fashion of 
a materialist interpretation of world history. Marx himself took 
the view that world history was only gradually produced by 
“intercourse and the division of labour between nations”. As 
R.F. Wall has written, in taking a world view, “history becomes 
not a study of facts, but a study of interrelationships: cultural, 
social and commercial, as well as diplomatic and religious”.?” 
Indeed, the problem of world history can only be solved by 
breaking into a new dimension and adopting a global instead of 
a national or local approac 


h. This is best achieved by a 
comparative study of the institutions, habits, ideas, beliefs and 
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assumptions of men in all times and places. The stuff of world 
history is the perennial problems that confront all societies and 
civilizations. But we have to go a long way to give to world 
history the unity, coherence and meaning undoubtedly required 
by an emerging global order. 


2.4 The Place of History in Lifelong Education 

The preceding sections attempted a bare outline of the 
developments in historical studies during the last quarter 
century. The situation is complex and still fluid, as is the larger 
problem of reorganization of knowledge into disciplines and 
areas of study in conformity with present-day needs and in the 
context of the great explosion of knowledge that continues 
unabated. Traditional divisions and relationships are no longer 
relevant; and requirements of both specialization and broad 
synthesis point to the need for new arrangements and inter- 
disciplinary approaches for solving concrete problems of 
mankind. The transition to a global order, the new vistas of 
development and the fascinating possibilities and implications of 
evolutionary humanism call for adequate systems of lifelong 
education reflecting the diversity of cultures and the unity of 
science. Each society will develop its own pattern of lifelong 
education from its historic roots and experience and the unique- 
ness of its culture; and such patterns will also be influenced by 
the uniformity of science, which is valid for all and can be made 
available to all. A new global humanism must be made the 
overall quest of lifelong education. It has to be based upon a 
synthesis of knowledge and wisdom, of science and the humani- 
ties, of reason and mystery, with man himself remaining at the 
centre of the dynamic process of change, retaining his value and 
dignity as the creator of knowledge and also as the sole arbiter 
of its application. To the power of creation we shall need to 
bring the quality of discrimination and the virtue of “heed- 
fulness” which the Buddha recommended to his disciples. Only 
in this way can we bring the spirit of man into the centre of the 
planetary civilization of tomorrow and thus overcome the crisis 
of our times mentioned earlier. Humanism requires a unifying 
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core of values. How far can history provide such a core? In other 
words, what can history contribute to the foundations of lifelong 
education? 

I believe that historical studies can make very significant 
contributions to the evolving concept of lifelong education by 
defining and promoting its objectives and enriching its content. 
More than any other discipline, history can help in giving a 
concrete form to the essence of humanism. By spreading the 
humanist outlook, which is essential to the emergence of an 
education-oriented society, it can promote conditions and attitu- 
des congenial to the growth of lifelong education. An education- 
oriented society is necessary for lifelong education. Perhaps we 
are already at the threshold of such a development in human 
affairs. To sum up briefly, the following nine aspects of history 
are relevant to the foundations of lifelong education: 


2.4.1 The Idea of Lifelong Education in History 

Reference has already been made to the idea of lifelong 
education implicit in the concepts and modalities of cultural 
learning in almost all civilizations of the past. We can surely 
profit from a deep understanding of the beliefs and practices of 
the past in systematically building relevant structures and sys- 
tems for the future. The history of education can yield insights 
and lessons for wise and realistic planning of education for the 


future. 


2.4.2 History and the Search for the Meaning of Life 

From the examples given from the cultural heritage of India 
to illustrate the idea of lifelong cultural learning, it is evident 
that such learning was closely related to the search for the 
meaning of life. The historian’s quest for the re-creation of the 
past, arises out of the self-time-space relationship, a dimension 
through which saints and sages, philosophers and scientists have 
often probed into the mystery of life and its meaning. Historical 
thinking has been directed to this quest. The present search for 
a universal history and the new awareness of the state of man- 
kind groping towards a global order are parts of a larger quest 
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of the mind to comprehend the meaning of life. 


2.4.3 History and Human Affairs 

As history deals with human affairs, with men in action in 
concrete situations of thought and feeling, reason and unreason, 
faith and impulse, wisdom and folly, its subject matter helps 
towards an understanding of human nature and an appreciation 
of man’s immense potentialities as well as his tragic limitations. 
History has always been considered an essential part of the 
training of those who are called upon to lead their fellow-men in 
the ordering of societies; philosophers and thinkers have also 
drawn upon it for constructing beliefs and ideologies to hold 
groups together and inspire people to action. For citizenship and 
the art of politics knowledge of history is considered essential. 
This will be even more important when the process of democra- 
tization calls for the participation of all in the governance of 
society and its institutions. Learners in lifelong systems of edu- 
cation will need to understand the complexities of human nature 
and the working of human institutions in order to adapt them- 
selves, to rapid changes in the human and social environments. 


2.4.4 History as a Discipline of the Mind 

History as a branch of knowledge concerned with the past of 
man and his societies and the interactions between them has the 
dual burden of subjectivity of interpretation and objectivity of 
scientific knowledge. The discipline of history, therefore, par- 
takes of both art and science. The historian must fellow the 
scientific method to collect his evidence for establishing facts as 
they really happened and conform to the highest standards of 
objectivity in this search. He must shed his own preferences and 
prejudices and try to recreate the past as it actually existed. The 
Poetic element infuses into dry facts and dead skeletons the 
Meaning and throb of life. Beyond the scientific labour and 
artistic exposition, there my be the contemplative and philo- 
sophical effort to relate the patterns of the past to some larger 
scheme or process in time and reality. This is the historian’s 
vision. Objective truth, subjective interpretation and poetic 
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vision are thus combined in the discipline of history, which 
affords to the mind a unique form of experience and a most 
valuable type of training. A great historian combines knowledge 
with wisdom, realizes the immense value of science and also its 
limitation, and attempts to bring back to life what is dead and 
gone and could never be experienced directly. He must be a bit 
of the scientific, artist, poet and philosopher all rolled into one. 


2.4.5 History and Human Growth 

Lifelong education is a consciously planned process of growth 
throughout the life-span. The idea of stages of life such as the 
four ashramy of the Hindus—student, house-holder, teacher and 
philosopher—is familiar to many cultures. The Hindus believed 
in the cosmic path of the essence of the living organism from its 
mysterious origins through manifold forms into the equally 
mysterious godhead. Likewise, the individual grows from 
childhood to youth, adulthood and old age, seeking knowledge, 
practising the arts and gathering wisdom through experience. 
Historical studies contribute effectively to the process of 
individual growth as well as to the general health and 
enlightenment of societies. The’ heritage of the past, acquired 
through a long and elaborate process of cultural transmission, is 
a source of pride and stability, projecting values and standards 
to be attained with vigour and determination. The lives of great 
men and women show how success and merit can be achieved. 
Historical biography is a powerful source of motivation and 
inspiration for the individual’s growth. 


2.4.6 History and Learning Motivations 
Interest and pleasure strengthen the motivation of learners. 
measure. Once the teacher has 


History can afford these in ample 

aroused curiosity about the origins of present things and the 
mystery of the past, and has sparked off the imagination of the 
pupil, there is enough to explore all through the life-span, and 
the exploration can be so exciting and delightful, so simple and 
rewarding. The avenues of history are many and one can choose 
according to one’s need or fancy. So many living things, 
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monuments and historic sites evoke the past; earnest and enthu- 
siastic students can go to books and documents, archaeological 
finds, museums, and films to satisfy their curiosity. Few subjects 
attract the imagination of the young and the curiosity of the 
adults as history does. It is, however, necessary to evolve new 
learning schemes and identify materials of study. Historical 
studies have a powerful potential for correcting some serious 
faults in the motivations of young people, such as self- 
centredness, intolerance, absence of imagination and 
understanding, an over-riding concern with the present, lack of 
balance of mind, false assurance of tightness produced by an 
insufficient range of experience and obsession with one’s own 
Preoccupations and needs. History can correct these errors by 
creating doubt about existing evidence and theories and by 
instilling wide understanding and real awareness of the range of 
human experience. It can create a lively awareness of differences 
and diversities in both space and time, an understanding of 
civilizations and cultures other than one’s own. If the historical 
foundations in general education feed the imagination, enlarge 
mental capacity, broaden vision and generate the beginnings of 
universal sympathy, the basic motivation for lifelong learning 
will be well and truly established. From lore of the past and the 
lessons of history one could enrich other quests of the mind, 
both human and scientific. 


2.4.7 History as a Mode of Thought and Guide to Action 
Lifelong education will not be limited to the present formal 
division of knowledge into a number of disciplines. It will rely 
more and more on the solution of real problems, the under- 
standing of complex and changing situations and the creation of 
new ideas and relationships relevant to the needs and preoccu- 
Pations of the life-span. The learner will learn from experience, 
but the manner and method of learning will be conscious, 
dynamic and systematic, and not passive and sporadic. For such 
learning which leads to problem-solving, history as a mode of 
thought and the method of history are of utmost relevance. To 
understand problems and to peretrate through their complexity 
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it is essential to apply the method of history and see things in 
their true perspective in time and space. All life is flux, and the 
past, present and future are reflected in each moment of 
experience. For true understanding we must view problems and 
situations in their historical context. Correct knowledge and 
adequate appreciation of roots and origins illuminate present 
reality and forecast the future, revealing diverse trends and 
various possibilities for our choice and decision. In this way 
history becomes more a mode of thought to guide action and 
life-experience than a well-defined and limited discipline of 
knowledge. It is in this way that it wil be best used in lifelong 
education. 


2.4.8 History and Cultural Learning 

Cultural learning imparted through history produces a 
cultivated mind, refinement of spirit and keen sensitivity to all 
that is noble and beautiful. Its brightest ornament is the sense of 
history which brings a balance and poise of personality, breadth 
of outlook, warmth of sympathy, imaginative understanding and 
appreciation of others, compassion, humility and love of life. 
The sense of history is not acquired merely by academic learning 
and wealth of scholarship; it comes from a deep contemplation 
of the past, and from the capacity to identify oneself with 
characters, events and movements. It is a product of the humane, 


artistic and poetic elements of history, a kind of luminosity of 


the mind attained through the combination of the dedicated 
feeling that the whole truth 


pursuit of truth with the poignant 
will never be known. 


2.4.9 History as Personal Experience f 
Finally history has meaning and value because it becomes a 
personal experience. The past can never be resurrected in its 
original reality. With the exception of contemporary history, no 
historian has direct experience of events in history. The absence 
of perspective detracts from the value of what is described as 
To recreate the past from our present 


contemporary history. ponor pr 
moment in time—and we can never shed this point of vision— 
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the persons, events and phenomena of the past must enter our 
personal experience in order to enable us to understand them 
fully and to weave a meaningful pattern. The historian’s perso- 
nal experience of the past achieved through a synthesis of 
objective truth, rational analysis, imaginative perception, and the 
sense and vision of history draws him close to the essence of 
humanism and offers a way of lifelong learning that can 
contribute significantly to the making of the education-oriented 
society of tomorrow. The relevance of history to lifelong edu- 
cation is perennial and inexhaustible. The change of perspective 
alters our view of the past, and each age will construct its own 
image and pattern of the past. The urge for history is rooted in 
the nature of man. Only in the knowledge and awareness of the 
past and the throbs and glimmers of the future that accompany 
this experience can we escape the narrow temporal prison of the 
present, and enter the experiences and aspirations of our fellow- 
beings in all ages. Only in this way can man become not merely 
a citizen of this world but also a humble participant of the 
cosmos that is revealed to him progressively by the collective 
effort and vision of his whole species. 
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Chapter 18 


Culture and Technology: 
The Role of Education 


At the occasion of an impressive celebration of the centenary of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in April 1960, the 
President of the Institute, Dr. Julius Stratton, said in the course 
of his address on Science and Engineering Education: 


Science, in sum, gives us knowledge and power of action. It 
tells us what we can do; we must turn elsewhere to learn what 
we ought to do. There is no certitude in man’s affairs, and we 
learn by trial and error; but the errors are beconiing 
increasingly expensive. For guidance we must turn to the 
accumulated record of all human experience, to the ethical 
teachings of our religions faiths, to the understanding revealed 
by systematic study of human behaviour. These are the 
strands “that through education must be interwoven with 
science and technology to form the fabric of a single culture, 
and the hope of a harmonious and peaceful world. 


Science and technology continue to open new vistas and 
fantastic possibilities of what man can do. The rapid, breath- 
taking developments of our technological civilisation increase 
material power and project new lifestyles of consumerism and 
luxury. These developments are not matched by the wisdom and 
discrimination to guide us in our choices of what ought to be 
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done. Technology and culture appear to be at loggerheads in the 
industrial civilisation of our time, and a new balance of life’s 
pursuits and priorities is necessary for man’s survival and 
happiness. Some creative fusion of culture and technology can 
be achieved by a great renewal of education in the broadest 
sense, especially through cultural learning and practice of human 
values along with the propagation of scientific temper and 
attitudes and wiser deployment of appropriate technologies. 
The relationship of culture and technology has many rami- 
fications, ranging from historical evolution of societies to the 
social economic and political problems of the present times, and 
the emerging forces which can make or mar the quality of 
human life. I shall confine my contribution in this vast area of 
thought to the role of education in promoting a creative synthe- 
sis of culture and technology in the context of man’s transition 
to a planetary order of international life and cooperation. The 
ro'e of education is all pervading and it calls for many renewals 
anc transformations. Among these I shall stress the need for a 
new education for human values and the importance of two 
reforms concerning a basic course of general education and a 
foundational course of life-long education. These directions of 
educational change may facilitate the achievement of a new 
synthesis and harmony between technology and culture, modern 


science and ancient wisdom. 


Education for Human Values 

For building the defences of true and abiding peace in the 
minds and hearts of man and for the foundation of a new world 
order based on justice, humanity, harmony and life’s quality, it 
is essential to stress the role of education for human values and 
to give a new direction to its content and methodology. 

The education of the future providing for man’s total life span 
must be oriented to his fulfilment as an individual person, as a 
creative worker, and as a member of his society, at the national, 
regional and global levels. The educational programmes and 
processes should be related to the needs of contemporary man 
looking toward a fast-changing future. The integrity, ability and 
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wholeness of man, achieved through a new system of education 
can be the most precious asset of the individual and his society, 
and it is this aim which needs now to be translated into a curri- 
cular content required by the emerging conditions and opportu- 
nities of the present time and the particular circumstances of 
each society. Such a curricular content of educational program- 
mes and experience at all levels need to be conceived and 
planned in the context of life-long education aiming at a fresh 
adventure in learning that is primarily directed to the develop- 
ment and sustenance of the learner’s integrity as a free and 
creative person and his independence of mind and spirit. 

The urgent need for a renewal and resurgence of the spirit of 
man calls for a revolutionary transformation of education along 
with other developments and creations. The concept of life-long 
education arises from a growing crisis of contemporary civili- 
sation; life-long education is required to fulfil the need of 
contemporary man to control, adapt and create the relevant 
technology and social organisation for a better quality of life and 
for a meaningful quest of more effective and appropriate values 
of the spirit. At the same time life-long education has become 
possible and has even entered the realm of realistic action owing 
to the human and technological developments of a global 
civilisation. 


The Quest for Quality of Life toward a New Humanism 

The emerging global civilisation, with all its brilliant 
potentialities for the welfare of man, continues to be fragile and 
perilously exposed to the dangers inherited from the past, 
especially the scourge of war and destruction. The foundations 
of peace must be constructed in the minds and hearts of men as 
the constitution of UNESCO so eloquently proclaims. 

Such a foundation of peace and human brotherhood must rest 
upon a new fabric of values to live by. The material power of 
man emanating from the dominance of science and technology 
and the complexity of social organisation, and fed by the acqui- 
sitive instinct rooted in both greed and adventure, often leads to 
unbridled affluence and waste, self-centredness, aggression, 
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sense of insecurity, triviality of expression and vulgarity of taste. 
These pitfalls of material opulence need to be checked and 
climinated by the pursuit of a quality of life based on the 
practice of human values. Each society must seek its own quality 
of life from the roots of the past, the strivings of the present and 
the vision of the future; but there are certain human values which 
would be sought and shared by all. The concept of quality of life 
is in essence the vindication of the human spirit which was 
weakened by the worship of mammon and machine from the 
confused and troubled state of contemporary man tọ a new 
humanism, both human and cosmic, free, wise, compassionate 
and loving, and ever-aspiring. 

Such a vision of the future is implicit in the contemporary 
idea of evolutionary humanism, so well described by its 
celebrated exponent, Julian Huxley, the first Director General of 
UNESCO, His words as written in 1957. 


If asked to name the most remarkable developments of the 
present century, | suppose that most people would say the 
automobile and the aeroplane or the cinema, the radio and TV 
or the release of atomic energy, or perhaps penicillin and the 
antibiotics. My answer would be something quite different— 
man’s unveiling of the face and figure of the reality of which 
he forms a part, the first picture of human density in its true 
outlines, 
This new vision is based upon the enlargement of knowledge, 
not only or even mainly (as layman and | fear also many 
scientists seem to think) in the natural sciences, but equally in 
the social sciences and the humanities. 
From those bits and pieces of new knowledge, new 
realisations and new understandings, man is capable of 
forming a new picture of himself, of his place in nature, his 
relations with the rest of the universe, his role ay pling 
i in other words, his destiny; on that, in 
m E more adequate beliefs (Julian 


turn, building new and = 
Huxley—New Bottles for New Wine, London, 1957, 


Preface). 
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The most important of these beliefs to be built on such a 
concept of man’s destiny lies in a new approach to the 
significance and process of education, required by its global 
horizons and the growing quest for the quality of life and a more 
universal humanism. The key to the education of the future for 
the fulfilment of man’s destiny through the flowering of his 
inner potentials and the wise harnessing of his external power 
rests in the choice and practice of human values. 


The Man-based Values 

Human values can be based on the following chief concerns 
and aspects of man, common to all civilisations and cultures of 
our time. Each of the nine aspects identified below is accom- 
panied by a list of value concepts from which precise 
formulations can be derived. Some of the value concepts are 
repeated under different heads owing to their broader relevance. 


1) Man and His Own Self: The Human Person: The Inner 
Man 

Health and well being; Balance and poise of personality; 
Peace of mind; Solitude; Fearlessness and courage; Discrimi- 
nation; Wisdom; Goodness: Transcendence. 


2) Man and His Fellowman: Society: Human Relations 

Rights and duties; Responsibility; Tolerance; Compassion; 
Love; Humanity; Mutual understanding and appreciation; 
Friendship; Fraternity; Harmony; Equality; Freedom; Justice; 
Solidarity; Rationality; Truth; Non-violence; Reverence; 
Generosity. 


3) Man and His Habitat: Nature, Space 

Belonging; Care; Nurture; Loyalty; Gratitude; Prudence; 
Avoiding waste and plunder; Concern for posterity; Harmony 
with nature and living creatures; The ecological balance. 


4) Man and His Work 
Expression; Creation; Pursuit of excellence; Initiative; 
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Action; Concentration; Decision making; Achievement; Enjoy- 
ment; Public esteem; Dedication; Experimentation; Exploration; 
Utility; Productivity; Promoting the general good and welfare. 


5) Man and Art 

Quest for beauty; Self-discovery; Self-refinement; Meaning of 
life; Probing mystery; Harmony; Creation and joy; Intensity of 
feeling; Imagination; Vision; Form and essence; Sense of 
wholeness; Culture. 


6) Man and Technology 

Improving human welfare and quality of life; Application of 
science; Appropriateness of technology in use; Control and 
regulation of technology; Primacy of the human spirit; 
Humanising technology; Culture and technology. 


7) Man and His Ideology 

Quest for life’s meaning and idealistic patterns; The goals of 
life; Belief; Faith; Truth; Culture; Humane and liberal/outlook; 
Religion; Commitment; Worship; Humanism. 


8) Man and Time: The Stream of Past, Present and Future 
Consciousness in time; Respect for the past; Preserving 
cultural heritage; Consciousness of and pride in common; 
Endeavours and aspirations; Hope for the future; Links and 
relationships; Sense of history; The life cycle; Birth and death; 


Eternity. 


9) Man and His Cosmos, (Man and his Universe); the Inner 
Man and his Outer Space; the Meaning and Purpose of 
Existence) 

Origins of 
Imagination; Intuition; Mysticism; 
Discovering and mobilising potentials; 
belonging to the ultimate or the larger universe; 
and the universe. 

In the above summary statement of man 


life; The larger universe; Awareness and mystery; 
Meditation; The inner man; 
Consciousness of 
Nature of life 


-based values the 
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complete equality of man and woman is assumed. Any artificial 
handicap or inferiority attached to sex must be rejected. This 
does not, however, imply that the special relationship between 
man and woman generating tenderness and sense of chivalry on 
the part of the former and the care and concern of the latter for 
their opposite sex should be undermined. Equality of the sexes 
calls for removal of women’s social and legal handicaps and 
disabilities resulting from the realities of a male-dominated 
world and its traditional habits and values. It should not affect 
the natural and spiritual attraction and love between the sexes 
and the subtle sensibility of one’s being. 


Man-based Learning: Toward a Creative Integration of 
Culture and Technology 

Many changes and fresh initiatives will be needed to provide 
for the effective learning and practice of human values through 
educational programmes and modalities. I suggest two major 
shifts: 

i) A basic cycle of education; 

ii) A foundation course for life-long education. 


i) A Basic Cycle of Education 

The foundations of personality are laid in the first on the basic 
cycle of the education which can no longer be the traditional 
Span of primary education, linked to higher levels of the 
educational ladder in which academic or general education 
enjoys prestige than technical and vocational education. 

The main aim of the basic cycle of education is to help each 
man and woman to take charge of his or her own life. It should 
impart confidence built on experience and competences and on 
an introduction to the main ways of human thinking, feeling and 
expression, as well as some knowledge of his culture and of the 
Social, economic and political controls affecting him. The skills 
of reading and writing, mathematical thinking, scientific 
knowledge, aesthetics and ethics form the content of the basic 
cycle, deeply rooted in local experience and varies to suit the 
requirements of diverse local communities. 
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The broad and flexible curriculum of the basic cycle of 
education should include a core of behaviour, knowledge, values 
and experiences to enable the individual to: 


i) Develop his potentialities to the full; 

ii) Actively participate in society through continued study 
or introduction to the world of work and to the world of ` 
culture; 

iii) Be a productive, effective and happy citizen; 

iv) Continue his life-long education; 

v) Develop a creative personality and critical mind so that 
he might, with understanding in cooperation with others, 
contribute to the further development of a good human 
society for himself, his family and all other people of his 
world; and 

vi) Achieve physical well-being and health. 


A new framework of general education as a foundation of life- 
long learning and a more humane culture is certainly needed. 
The framework of the content of general education presented 
below projects on an interdisciplinary approach to knowledge as 
a basic foundation of human personality and as an effective 
instrument of life-long education. Knowledge must be man- 
oriented and made alive and relevant by the main stress of the 
teaching and learning process on the nature on man, the 
problems of his life and growth, his needs, values and vision, 
and his role and responsibilities as the dominant agent of 
evolution. 

The following broad programme comprises five general 
themes, each divided into three main topics, spelt out in an illus- 
trative list of subjects to be studied through lectures, seminars 
and field work, and supported by broadcasting, TV, film, artistic 
activity and self-study. 


1) Man and his Society 
1) Understanding the social environment of contemporary 
man 
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2) The stream of history 
3) Some problems of modern society: 
a) War and peace 
b) Environmental problems 
c) The pursuit of development; quality of life 
d) Towards a new world order; international cooperation 
e) The individual and society 


II) Man and Nature 
1) An introduction to the physical sciences 
2) An introduction to the biological sciences 
3) The continuing quest for balance and harmony between 
man and nature 


III) Man and His Technology 
1) The nature and significant of technology 
2) Technologies of production and distribution 
3) Technologies of communication 


IV) Man and His Cosmos 

1) Man’s search for the meaning of life 

2) The message of world regions: 
a) The message of Hinduism and the Hindu way of life 
b) The message of Islam and the Islamic way of life 
c) Christianity of Judaism 
d) Buddhism 
e) Jainism 
f) Zorastrianism 
g) Sikhism 

3) The expanding cosmos 


V) Man and His Arts 


1) The nature of aesthetic experience 
2) The arts and life 
3) The meaning of culture 


The above framework of general education as a foundation of 
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life-long learning can be improved upon, elaborated and even 
differently conceived, but the need to cut a cross disciplines and 
to relate knowledge to the real needs of man and his fast 
emerging future is imperative. The choice and practice of man- 
based human values and the pursuit of man-based, inter- 
disciplinary learning go together. On their realisation and 
success will depend the attainment of a lasting peace and a new 
and marvellous quest of life’s rich quality and the flowering of 
man’s inner potentials. Such an approach to education will also 
promote a fruitful and creative integration of science and 
spirituality, culture and technology, thought and action, reducing 
the contradictions and dichotomies that give rise to tension and 
confusion. 


Prospects of International Cooperation 

I shall conclude this paper by reflecting briefly on the pros- 
pects of international cooperation in bringing about the 
educational changes outlined above, and in particular the role of 
higher education systems in the renewal of education at the basic 
cycle and the launching of a foundational course of inter- 
disciplinary content for the pursuit of life-long education. 

In general, the systems of higher education remain oblivious 
of their responsibilities to the renewal of education at other 
levels, including adult education. In India several committees 
and commissions have emphasised the importance and feasi- 
bility of involving the universities in the massive tasks of imp- 
roving school education and spreading literacy, without evoking 
even a marginal response. The experience of most developing 
countreis and, indeed, of many developed countries is the same. 
Higher education is often consigned to the citadels of elitism, 
content in their narrow grooves of specialisation and research, 
and remaining aloof from the problems of the larger society. 
Unless extension work and community action are built into their 
courses and curricula, colleges and university departments will 
remain absorbed in academic learning of the traditional type. 
The vitalisation of higher education calls for the strengthening of 
its links with the larger society and its developmental tasks 
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through practical actions and deeper participation. Experience of 
developmental work should be given the same recognition of 
achievement as academic courses and research. 

The inter-disciplinary resources of the universities need to be 
mobilised and deployed for the preparatory tasks of developing 
the basic cycle of education and the foundational course of life- 
long education. Training of planners and teachers, preparation of 
learning materials and action-oriented research can be 
undertaken by universities for local and national needs. 

The role of international cooperation has found increasing 
Tecognition especially through the work and policies of 
UNESCO and similar international organisations. The Medium 
Term Programme of UNESCO has identified important world 
problems and analysed clearly the Opportunities and also the 
constraints of action and implementation. It does not, however, 
project the availability of adequate resources, both intellectual 
and material, for international cooperation if the fields of edu- 
cation, science, culture and communication. A world programme 
of action even in a very broad outline spread over a fairly large 
span of the future is a commendable achievement, which can be 
matched by a survey of available resources, both governmental 
and non-governmental, at the regional and international levels. 
Such surveys can be dovetailed with national realities for the 
implementation of developmental tasks in the sphere. of 
UNESCO. Along with the preparation of the present type of 
medium-term programmes, UNESCO should also gather and 
project information concerning the likely availability of 
Tesources at the regional and international levels. It is an 
enormous task, but not beyond the capacities of UNESCO and 

its numerious governmental and non-governmental links, estab- 
lished firmly over many decades now. In particular, the 
‘Possibilities of non-governmental modalities need to be explored 
and assessed. A workable and useful information system based 
on such data would be of use. The gathering of such data might 
enhance the scale and quality of existing resources and their 
distribution, and would, undoubtedly, be of considerable value 
to policy-makers, planners and administrators. Regional 
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institutions could help UNESCO in the collection of infor- 
mation, and a beginning might be made by establishing a 
Regional Centre for Science and Technology at this IIT, The 
Institute has sufficient experience, contacts and know-how to 
perform such a role, and this recognition would be a fitting 
celebration of its Silver Jubilee, reinforcing its strong links of 
the past with UNESCO and heralding a new time of even greater 
accomplishments in the service of knowledge, development and 
quality of life. 


Chapter 19 


Cultural Values, Dialogue between 
Cultures and International 
Co-operation 


Introduction 

Contemporary man stands on the threshold of a planetary 
civilization which is evident in global prospects and concerns, 
intruding upon the integrity and Privacy of diverse cultures 
evolved in the play and pursuits of the human spirit in numerous 
forms through the course of time and panorama of space. The 
planetary civilization is the product of history, shaped by a 
dramatic increase of knowledge and its applications, especially 
in the fields of science and technology. Man’s sense of time and 
Space has undergone radical transformation by the accelerating 
growth of scientific knowledge and the fantastic technological 
advances, especially the revolution in communications. The 
dream of the ancient Indian seer who sang that all the world was 
his village and all men his brothers is partly fulfilled. 

Technological developments tend to make the world exter- 
nally like a village, but the sense of brotherhood still remains 
remote and its prospects quite uncertain, The achievement of the 
mind has not been matched by the strength of the heart, and 
man’s power is now far greater than his compassion. The march 
of technology gathers momentum from social and economic 
forces, but compassion and discrimination depend upon moral 


a att 
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and spiritual resources and human choices. The wholeness of 
man and the quality of his life abide in the world of culture 
which must preserve and reflect its precious diversity; but the 
externals of a planetary civilization tend to impose uniformity on 
social organization, on the functioning of the economy and on 
alluring life-styles. The power, glamour and temptations of a 
technological civilization may undermine the special character 
and essence of culture, unless the spirit of man, embodied in his 
cultural traditions and manifested in the practice of cultural 
values, asserts itself and takes charge of the power and potentials 
of technology and the increasing complexity and compulsions of 
social organization. The balance between the externals of 
material civilization and the inner life and values of culture is 
always difficult to adjust and achieve. 

What is really at stake is the very survival of culture in its true 
meaning and essence in the face of forces that impose a single, 
all-pervading model of development, derived from the achieve- 
ments, life-styles and values of Western man and his industrial 
age civilization. The vision of a planetary society signifies a 
spectacular advance in the evolution of human consciousness, 
and the advent of a global order is a prospect of unprecedented 
hope and promise. The path to these vistas lies through the 
strength and realities of international culture co-operation and 
the projection of cultural values that would respect the special 
integrity and specific identity of culture while building and 
sustaining a new world order. 

The preamble to the General Conference resolution estab- 
lishing a ‘Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values’, for a period of ten years, beginning 1 
January 1957, gave three reasons for the launching of the Major 


Project: 


1. The understanding between peoples necessary for 
peaceful co-operation among them can only be built on 
a full knowledge and appreciation of one another’s 


cultures. 
2. There is a special urgency to increase among the peoples 
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and nations of the Orient and the Occident a mutual 
appreciation of their respective cultural values. 

3. A profound and objective study of the radical changes 
that have recently taken place in the life of both Eastern 
and Western nations is necessary to a right under- 
standing of their national cultures and to an appreciation 
of the values inherent in them. 


In essence the new Major Project and its interdisciplinary 
activities amounted to a bold and novel experiment in the 
teaching of another culture through all the means at the disposal 
of education in the broadest sense. It aimed at developing the 
earlier concept of international understanding through more 
expanded knowledge and a larger vision to the mutual appre- 
ciation of cultural values involving a deeper experience of the 
Meaning of life derived from both the past and the present of 
another culture. 


The concept of the Major Project was based on three new 
ideas: 


1. Froma knowledge of facts concerning other countries 
and nations the emphasis shifts to the values of another 
culture. The broadens the scope of education so as to 
include within it what goes under the name of culture. 

2. The objective is not merely understanding, which is 
largely an intellectual process, but appreciation that goes 
beyond understanding, requiring the use of the moral 
qualities of sympathy and reverence. Appreciation is a 
deeper experience than understanding and belongs to the 
realm of love and identity. 

3. The element of mutuality in the process of appreciation 
calls for equality and togetherness. It also implies an 
encounter of two great cultures in search of a new 
synthesis. 


In its depth and comprehensiveness the Major Project on Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values went far 
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beyond the concept of education for international understanding, 
becoming in reality a search for a new humanism based on the 
wisdom of East and West and a deep concern for human needs 
and aspirations in a technological world. 

The genesis of the Major Project can be detected in the 
thinking of cultural leaders of UNESCO’s Member States from 
Asia and the West during the first decade of the life of the world 
Organization. A study of the speeches of the leaders of dele- 
gations and the Directors-General of UNESCO at the General 
Conferences held from 1946 to 1956 reveals nine main factors 
which determined the choice and character of the Major Project: 


1. The world political scene changed dramatically after the 
end of the Second World War when Europe lay torn and 
exhausted and Asia experienced rapidly a process of 
liberation from its Western yoke. European domination 
in Asia came to an end, and one by one Asian countries 
achieved their freedom by peaceful transfer of power or 
by fighting. Nationalism triumphed in the Asian conti- 
nent and Asian countries claimed complete equality with 
the nations of the Western world. This is evident from 
the Asian voices heard at the international gatherings 
conveying a new confidence in themselves and an 
optimistic vision of the world around. 

2. The hopes and the dreams of the newly independent 
countries of Asia found an especially congenial expres- 
sion in the meetings convened by UNESCO. The ideal 
of achieving world unity through the intellectual and 
moral solidarity of mankind appealed to the Asians more 
than the political role of the United Nations; the 
programmes and potentialities of UNESCO attracted 
greater attention than the functioning of the political 
machinery of the United Nations at New York. The 
possibility of achieving a new synthesis of cultures was 
the theme of several important statements of Asian 
leaders in the General Conferences of UNESCO. In its 
early formative stage, UNESCO received greater 
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Support, in general, from Asian countries than from the 
nations of the West which were somewhat suspicious of 
international action in the field of education, sceptical 
about UNESCO’s role in the field of science and 
comparatively uninterested in international cultural co- 
operation. The discussions in the meetings of the 
General Conference and the Executive Board reveal a 
desire on the part of the Western nations to limit 
UNESCO’s role and confine its functions to the service 
of the United Nations in maintaining peace and security; 
on the other hand, the Asian countries, along with a 
number of developing countries from Africa and Latin 
America, looked forward to a wide and expanding co- 
operation among nations in the fields of UNESCO and 
the emergence of a universality of outlook and action to 
which they themselves might make a considerable 
contribution. 

Another reason for Asian interest in UNESCO was the 
birth of a new consciousness of Asia as a cultural entity 
that had contributed at least as much to world civiliza- 
tion as the Occident. The Asian cultural leaders exp- 
ressed pride in their cultural heritage as embodied in the 
civilizations of China, India and Japan, and the spiritual 
values enshrined in the great religions of Islam, 
Buddhism, Hinduism and Christianity which originated 
in the Asian continent. Within the scope of Unesco’s 
activities, the Asians manifested a keen desire to meet 
and to know each other, thereby breaking the isolation to 
which they had been confined in the period of Western 
domination. The emergence of a pan-Asian sentiment is 
evident in the idealistic statements made at the Asian 
conference convened in India at the eve of its inde- 
pendence. Jawaharlal Nehru hailed the new Asian spirit 
and expressed his faith in the united role which Asia 
would play in the affairs of the world. The East-West or 
the Orient-Occident concept was implicit in this new 
consciousness of Asian solidarity and determination. 
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4. 


A great deal of the pan-Asian sentiment was rooted in 
myths and dreams. There was, however, one practical 
problem of great relevance to the process of change and 
development, which was shared by all Asian countries 
and was also the concern of UNESCO. This was the, 
problem of traditional cultures and values in Asian 
countries exposed suddenly to the forces of industria- 
lization and the larger process of change often labelled 
as modernization. In general, the cultural leaders of Asia 
valued their traditions and wished ardently to adapt them 
carefully to the new complex of economic, social and 
technological change that was overtaking their society. 
A creative synthesis of tradition and modernization was 
the cherished goal of Asian countries and this was 
expressed repeatedly with considerable force and vehe- 
mence in the General Conferences of UNESCO. The 
Asian encounter with the West in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries had often produced strong defence 
and exaltation of traditional cultural values which were 
thought to be superior to the material advantages of 
Western technology; this product of the independence 
movements survived the winning of freedom and the 
new nation-state in Asia remembered and respected 
these cherished notions. To the leaders of thought and 
culture it posed a real problem, requiring meaningful 
programmes and cultural policies in the context of rapid 
change and overall development of the national society. 
Parallel to this concern of Asian leaders with their 
traditional cultures was the groping for a new humanism 
in Europe that would reinterpret and assert the moral, 
artistic and spiritual values derived from the heritage of 
Rome, Greece and medieval Europe, which had unfortu- 
nately been weakened by the onslaught of materialism 
and technology in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. European philosophers attempted to harmo- 
nize science and religion and to make technology 
subservient to the human spirit. The international non- 
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governmental organizations of scholars united in 
different disciplines gave moral support to UNESCO 
and received in turn a new impetus to expand their own 
horizons by extending the association of Asian scholars 
with their work, hitherto centred in Europe. 

Europe’s quest for a new humanism was also motivated 
by the fear of America, not of its physical might and 
material opulence, but of its values and ways of life. 
Those who valued the European idea feared that cultu- 
rally as well as materially Europe was fast becoming a 
Junior partner with America in the new concept and 
reality of the West. While European governments flou- 
tished on the bounty of the United States in the form of 
Marshall aid and other types of assistance, their cultural 
leaders feared the influence of America on the European 
way of life, which increased almost as fast as the dollar 
aid. They welcomed, therefore, the initiatives of the 
Asians to develop a broad educational programme for 
the mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural 
values. 

In the early years of UNESCO several studies 
concerning the needs of countries in the fields of mass 
communication, such as press, film and radio, were 
launched. These studies revealed the immense gaps in 
the media of communication between the East and the 
West resulting in an imbalance to the detriment of the 


- former. It was clear that newspapers, journals, books, 


radio and films carried ideas and images from the 
industrialized countries of the Occident to the 
economically less developed societies of the Orient, and 
this flow of communication increased rapidly without 
any corresponding flow of anything like the same 
dimensions in the Opposite direction. Eastern cultural 
forms and values were Sparsely received by the West 
while the latter transmitted its own culture to oriental 
Peoples through the technological media of com- 
munication which it commanded. From this imbalance it 
followed that the intervention of some external agent 
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was necessary to reverse the normal flow to a certain 
extent and thus redress the balance. And what could be 
a more suitable external agent than a specialized agency 
of the United Nations? The Eastern leaders said that it 
was not only the swelling flood of Western popular 
culture that came to their people daily through these 
mass media; in addition, their own educational systems, 
derived from the colonial period and tenaciously persis- 
ting unchanged even under freedom, placed a high 
premium on the knowledge of the West which formed 
an inordinately large part of the curriculum. Clearly the 
West was in greater need of receiving the cultural values 
of the east, and UNESCO’s intervention in the use of 
mass media and curricular reform might advance this 
objective. 

8. Technical assistance in the form of aid to the economi- 
cally less developed countries rapidly became one of the 
major concerns of UNESCO and of other United 
Nations agencies. This also meant the transmission of 
Western resources and knowledge for the concrete tasks 
of economic development in Eastern countries. This 
form of aid was a new phenomenon in history and 
frequently the experts sent from the West had neither the 
understanding nor the sympathy required for their new 
responsibilities. The need for aid and assistance felt by 
the developing countries was massive and in response to 
these increasing needs the technical assistance prog- 
rammes developed rapidly. A programme based on the 
appreciation of cultural values could be beneficial to 
potential experts in the West. To Eastern countries it 
was psychologically of great importance in maintaining 
the principle of reciprocity in relationships. The feeling 
that in the realm of culture they had something of value 
to give to the West that would enrich the quality of life’ 
for all and enhance happiness mitigated their sense of 
dependence for material help on the affluent countries of 
the West. The mutual appreciation of cultural values 
made the process of technical assistance more effective 
and acceptable. 
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A significant forerunner of the Major Project was a prog- 
ramme of international round tables of Asian-American relations 
held in six American cities (San Francisco, Minneapolis, Ann 
Arbor, Louisville, Boston and Washington) during April-May, 
1956, sponsored jointly by UNESCO and the United States 
National Commission. The theme of these round tables was 
‘Human Values in Social Change in South and South-East Asia 
and the United States: Implications for Asian-American Co- 
operation’. 

From the foregoing analysis of the genesis of the East-West 
Major Project and the launching of a remarkable spirit of 
solidarity and enthusiasm, some important portents for the future 
of international cultural co-operation emerged. Their influence 
continues to pervade and grow in the context of the larger 
process towards the establishment of a new world order. Of 
these trends by far the most important for our purpose was a new 
concept synthesizing the broader view of culture as a way of life 
and the narrow view of culture as cultivation of mind and 
ornament of man’s creative activity. The emerging concept 
stressed the values of culture, both professed and operational, 
which could be understood, appreciated and shared in a spirit of 
mutuality, of eagerness, respect and gratitude, thus laying the 
foundations of the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind, 
written in the Constitution of UNESCO. The values of other 
cultures in their diversity could be learnt by all and this process 
of cultural learning opened new vistas of co-operation to enrich 
culture, broaden education, construct the defences of peace in the 
minds of men and attain a quality of life that should be the 
meaning and essence of development. Cultural co-operation calls 
for reciprocity of exchanges, true understanding of traditions and 
beliefs other than one’s own, and a sustained effort of learning 
and appreciating other people’s ways of life and values of 
conduct and aspirations. The content of education, the tech~ 
nologies of communication, the rich harvest and potentials of 
science, the range and luminosity of the humanities, the free 
expression of the arts and music, the delights of nature, the depth 
and savour of human relations and the sense of wonder and 
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mystery of the cosmos—all these marvellous gifts of life could be 
explored and enjoyed from the knowledge and appreciation of 
many cultures and theirvalues. Such a prospect of life’s scope 
and quality called for appropriate effort and strong faith to 
develop cultural co-operation. 

Unfortunately the bright promise of thought and intent that 
inspired the making of UNESCO’s Major Project on Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values was not 
matched by the specific programmes and activities that followed 
at the international and national levels during the decade of its 
official life-span. The paucity of material resources, complexi- 
ties and slowness of international action, constraints on an 
intergovernmental organization acting in the field of culture 
which is essentially the sphere of the total society and its nume- 
rous non-governmental agencies, failure to develop adequate 
modalities of action, the clash of ideologies, persistence of 
egocentrism in nations, and above all, the great inequalities of 
resources of communication and economic development among 
the partners of cultural co-operation, inhibited action and 
achievement. However, some significant initiatives were taken 
and new directions emerged to enrich international cultural co- 
operation and find paths for the future. It is not necessary to 
describe various programmes and activities in detail. A brief 
reference to some highlights of the progress made will serve our 
purpose of identifying the problems and prospects of cultural co- 
operation and the relevance of cultural values. 


I. THE EXPERIENCE OF THE MAJOR PROJECT’S 
PROGRAMMES IN THE FIELD OF 
CULTURAL VALUES 


The following orientations are particularly noteworthy: 


1. The Importance of Culture 
It was soon recognized that culture and its values and 


exchanges could promote international co-operation and deeper 
participation of peoples in the cultural life of their communities. 
In the developing countries, recently liberated from colonial 
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tule, cultural learning was emphasized after its long neglect in 
the colonial period. The relationship of culture to economic 
development, national integration and peace become evident and 
led to new explorations. These developments were reflected in 
the dramatic increase of cultural exchanges and cultural 
agreements among nations, stressing the need for cultural 
policies. 


2. The Broadening of Education 

Special stress was laid in almost all participating countries on 
broadening the horizons of education at all levels, especially in 
the field of the humanities. The teaching of language, the 
revision of textbooks of history and geography, new orientations 
in the curricula, the training of teachers, the creation of new 
learning materials and a larger movement of students, led to 
increasing interest in the study of other cultures for better 
international understanding and for living creatively in the 
emerging world community. Knowledge of other people’s 
cultural values was often accompanied by the strengthening of 
one’s own roots, and a deeper understanding and appreciation of 
cultural values projected bright vistas of a new humanism. 


3. Cultural Exchanges 

Both governmental policies and non-governmental action 
sought a significant increase in cultural exchanges in order to 
develop friendly relations and secure the goodwill of other 
nations in the pursuit of political and economic objectives. The 
value of such exchanges was sometimes questioned and efforts 
were made to improve the nature and experience of cultural 
exchanges in an effort to strengthen international understanding 
and the process of development. 


4. Authentic Knowledge of Cultures 

The programmes of basic studies and research were aimed at 
removing misunderstanding and distortions about other cultures 
that had crept in through ignorance and prejudice. International 
non-governmental organizations attempted to build bridges of 
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communication and understanding among scholars, often leading 
to joint international studies of topics and themes of common 
interest. The myth of race was exploded and habits and attitudes 
formed by imperialism and racial arrogance were gradually 
undermined and exposed. The pursuit of truth and the transmis- 
sion of authentic information concerning cultures and cultural 
values enriched human dignity and helped to implement human 
rights. 


5. Traditional Values and Modernity 

One area of research and inquiry acquired special importance. 
The nature, scope and relevance of traditional values and their 
relationship to change, often labelled as modernization, attracted 
the attention of scholars and the interest of persons involved in 
the process of development. Asian cultures were rooted in living 
traditions and their potential for adaptation to new situations 
brought about by economic and technological changes invited 
serious reflection and meaningful dialogues between represen- 
tatives of diverse cultural traditions. The onslaughts of rapid 
industrialization and obsession with popular aspects and images 
of modernization threatened traditional cultures and values of 
old societies, on which depended the health and strength of the 
emerging national identity of the so-called developing countries. 
The preservation and renewal of traditional values also pointed 
the way to developmental models different from the dominant 
Western model projected by the elitist ruling classes reared in 
the image of their colonial masters. The claims of tradition and 
modernity were tested by the effectiveness of indigenous values 
as compared with borrowed modes and manners derived from 
the dominant powers of wealth and technology. In this process 
it was evident that the traditional values of indigenous cultures 
had to be strengthened so that the remnants of colonialism could 
be discarded and national identity nurtured. 


6. Creation and Dissemination of Cultural Materials 
Both for the broadening of education and the learning of 
cultural values, suitable materials in the form of books and 
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publications, reproductions of works of art, new creations of 
film, television and radio and educational kits were prepared for 
wide dissemination among students, teachers and the general 
public. UNESCO’s central action was reinforced by numerous 
efforts of interested agencies and individuals in Member States. 
Often the process of creating such materials involved sustained 
and meaningful co-operation among representatives of different 
cultures, Established institutions such as universities, museums, 
publishing houses, broadcasting organizations and cultural 
academies, as well as new agencies of many types specially 
designed for co-operative ventures, took part in the creation and 
dissemination of cultural materials leading to better under- 
standing of other cultures, 


7. The Use of the Media of Mass Communication 

Especially important for wide dissemination of cultural values 
among large sections of population was the role of the media of 
mass communication. The success achieved was of mixed 
character; the media often projected other cultures through 
commercialism, sensationalism, prejudice and ignorance. The 
power of the media was not matched by the wisdom and charity 
of those who controlled and Operated them. The projection of 
Eastern cultures in the Western media created misunderstandings 
and resentments, and the glaring inequalities in the flow of 
information became accentuated with the rapidity of scientific 
and technological developments. In this field UNESCO’s action 
had meagre influence on the powerful and often highly commer- 
cialized establishments controlling the media. Distortions and 
imbalances continued and led to a growing demand for a new 
international information order, 


8. Respecting Diversity 

The mutual appreciation of cultural values called for genuine 
Tespect for the uniqueness and integrity of all cultures. Cultural 
diversity was valued for the sake of the intrinsic value of each 
culture. Liberation of peoples from foreign rule and the triumph 
of nationalism led to the assertion of indigenous cultures which 
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went back to their own roots and resisted the invasion of cultural 
forms and values of the dominant powers of the West. Respect 
for cultural diversity called for the practice of moral values and 
attitudes such as curiosity, sympathy, tolerance, and reverence 
which were required for the understanding of other cultures. 


9. Towards Universality 

Genuine exchanges of cultural experiences and values led to 
a universality of outlook and a sense of human solidarity 
through which contemporary man could share a common huma- 
nity and practice common human values acceptable to diverse 
cultures. The making of a just and humane global order and 
implementation of human rights called for the practice of human 
values reflecting the humanity of man and the sharing of a 
common human predicament. There was no conflict between the 
particularity of cultural values and the universality of human 
values. The essence of man’s humanity was reflected and 
respected in the basic values of all cultures and pointed the way 
to the planetary civilization of tomorrow which science and 
technology had made possible. 


These developments led to a growing recognition of the value 


of culture for promoting cultural relations and international co- 
operation. From the experience of the decade of the Major 
Project, UNESCO broadened its own programmes to include 
international appreciation of the diversity of cultural values 
beyond the limited encounter between the civilizations of the 
Orient and the Occident; the community of nations formulated 
and adopted unanimously the principles of international cultural 
co-operation; and the importance of the cultural identity of the 
newly independent nations and the relationship of cultural 
identity to indigenous development, the participation of people 


in the cultural life of their communities and improvement in the 


quality of life were increasingly stressed. A healthy shift from 
the limited process of material aid to genuine partnership and co- 
operation, from an obsession with the economic factor of 
development to its overall and comprehensive character, took . 
place. The modalities of action and the scope of. cultural 
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co-operation were more clearly defined. 

Among the modalities of cultural co-operation figured promi- 
nently the role of the educational systems in their new contents 
and objectives and the functioning of the media of mass 
communication, such as press, film, television and radio. The 
increasing movement of persons and cultural materials often 
expressed in the form of what came to be known as ‘cultural 
tourism” was reflected in travel and trade. Governmental action 
was expressed in formal arrangements, bilateral agreements and 
the formulation of cultural policies. Societal action, mainly 
channelled through non-governmental organizations, assumed 
increasing importance. International and regional organizations, 
notably UNESCO with its network of Co-operative relationships 
and involvement in things of the mind and the spirit, played 
their catalytic and co-ordinating roles. The range and scope of 
institutions and instruments of cultural co-operation became 
large and impressive in spite of the comparatively meagre 
financial resources available for cultural action. 

The scope and content of international cultural co-operation 
was comprised mainly of the following five elements which 
generated numerous activities under the auspices of UNESCO 
and through several bilateral and non-governmental 
programmes: 


1. Cultural exchanges of persons, materials, knowledge 
and values advanced through specially designed prog- 
rammes and also through a multiplicity of initiatives and 
efforts on the part of organizations and agencies of 
several types. Of these some were healthy and creative, 
contributing to greater understanding, peace and deve- 
lopment. Others were well-intentioned but often unpro- 
ductive and wasteful. The quality of such exchanges was 
determined by the motivation and authenticity of those 
taking part in the process of exchange. They were a 
complex of altruism and calculated self-interest, curio- 
sity and egoism, truth and deception. On the whole 
cultural exchanges Opened new horizons of awareness 
and contributed to the adaptation and renewal of tradi- 
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tional values; they also posed serious problems for the 
developing countries, suddenly exposed to alien models 
and life-style and greatly handicapped by their helpless- 
ness and dependence on the power and influence of 
wealthier and technologicaliy advanced societies. In the 
developing countries the gap between the dominant 
elitist groups and the passive masses tended to widen, 
and the differences between urban and rural sectors were 
accentuated. 

Learning other cultures through adequate knowledge 
and better understanding of their traditions, values, con- 
temporary developments and aspirations was another 
important feature of cultural co-operation, reflected 
mainly in the content of education in the broad sense, 
comprehending both formal and non-formal modalities 
and the educational use of the technologies of communi- 
cation. The school and out-of-school activities highligh- 
ted by the East-West Major Project were elaborated and 
strengthened by the growing possibilities of non-formal 
education, in particular by the educational role cultural 
institutions such as museums, libraries, community 
centres and academies of arts and crafts. Cultural co- 
operation could enrich education by providing opportu- 
nities for the interaction of ideas and values underlying 
the diversity of cultures. 

The promotion of dialogues between cultures through 
meetings of specialists, seminars symposia and publi- 
cations gave rise to a valuable form of cultural co- 
operation, affording scope for appreciating differences as 
well as similarities and reaching out to new synthesis of 
cultural forms and ideas. Unfortunately the method and 
spirit of dialogue were not reflected in the functioning of 
the media of mass communication with their heavy bias 
in favour of commercialism and propaganda. True 
dialogue called for reciprocity and mutual respect which 
were absent in the unequal relationship of media 
resources available to developed and developing 
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countries and the defective training and motivation of 
those in command of the media. 

Cultural co-operation was easier and more fruitful in the 
process of preserving and cherishing the cultural 
heritage of mankind, which gathered strength mainly 
through the initiatives of UNESCO. The tasks of 
preserving, restoring and projecting monuments, 
archaeological sites and works of art inherited from past 
civilizations were free from the controversies and 
discords of the living present. Several co-operative 
programmes were launched successfully in this field of 
cultural action. UNESCO launched appeals for the 
safeguarding of famous monuments, such as those of 
Nubia in Egypt and Sudan, Venice in Italy, Borobudur 
in Indonesia, Moenjodaro in Pakistan, Sukhothai in 
Thailand, the monuments of Malta, Fez in Morocco and 
the ‘Cultural Triangle’ in Sri Lanka. Recently UNESCO 
has launched an appeal on behalf of the three 
monuments of Haiti symbolizing the fate of African 
Slaves and the Island of Gorée. The scope of cultural co- 
operation for the preservation of the cultural heritage is 
by no means exhausted and both bilateral and 
multilateral programmes would be needed especially to 
take care of the monuments and works of art inherited 
from the old civilizations of Asia and Africa and to 
restore art treasures amicably to their rightful owners 
who were deposited of them during colonial rule. 
Lastly the study of cultural values conducive to the 
promotion of cultural relations and international co- 
operation in the service of peace, development and 
improved quality of life opens up an area of research and 
action needed for building the intellectual and moral 
solidarity of mankind, as proclaimed in the Constitution 
of UNESCO. The following account of cultural values 
favouring international co-operation is drawn from the 
experience of the Major Project and its aftermath, and 
especially taking into account the developments in India 
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and the neighbouring countries of Asia. The interaction 
of values and cultural action determines the effective- 
ness of international cooperation among nations and 
promotes the integration of diverse groups and commu- 
nities within large pluralistic societies. 


Il. THE INDIAN EXPERIENCE: IN QUEST OF 
CULTURAL CO-OPERATION AND 
CULTURAL POLICY 


Till 1947 India was part of the British Empire, politically sub- 
jugated to foreign rule and culturally dominated by influences 
from the United Kingdom. The rest of the world was practically 
unknown to Indians, very few of whom travelled outside their 
country. The foreign relations of India were managed 
exclusively by the British. After 1947 there was naturally an 
intense desire to know the world and to receive new influences 
from everywhere. This new spirit is reflected in the following 
saying of Mahatma Gandhi: 


‘I do not want my house to be walled in on all sides and my 
windows to be stuffed. I want the cultures of all lands to be 
blown about my house as freely as possible, but I refuse to be 
blown off my feet by any. Mine is not a religion of the prison- 
house. It has room for the least to God's creations, but it is 
proof against insolent pride of race, religion or colour’, 


There was a strong desire to receive the cultural breezes from 
where-ever they blew, from all parts of the world, while keeping 
at the same time close to the roots of the ancient culture and 
heritage of India. 

This desire to know the world after independence first found 
expression in a great feeling for Asia, for Asian unity, and for 
a kind of continental outlook on Asia. Asian unity was cherished 
as a counterpoise to the might and domination of the West, as 
a means of preserving the newly won freedom, and as a vindi- 
cation of the dignity and equality of the Orient in its relationship 
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to the Occidental world. It was in this new spirit that the first 
venture of India’s cultural foreign policy took place in the year 
of independence, in 1947, when the Asian Relations Conference 
was organized in Delhi. 

New hopes and aspirations arose out of a new reading of 
Indian history, in which the expansive urges, the artistic, spiri- 
tual and material achievements of the past, were hi ghlighted, and 
India’s special mission was believed to be the promotion of 
certain spiritual values, especially the three values of tolerance, 
compassion and other-worldliness. These were the great values 
which were seen to emerge prominently from the religious and 
cultural history of India, forming its main contribution in the 
sum total of human culture. 

Tolerance was seen as a way of life, arising out of a course 
of history during which ideas, beliefs and institutions were 
synthesized continuously through a peaceful and non-violent 
process. Compassion was cultivated as the pre-eminently moral 
and spiritual quality of the individual and a virtue greatly valued 
and appreciated by society. Lastly, for want of a better term, 
what is called other-wordliness comprised an all pervading belief 
that there is another life apart from the day-to-day life of 
ordinary action and ordinary living, a deeper awareness provid- 
ing certain attitudes and ethics as well as a constant motive for 
transcending one’s self. This does not mean that the present life 
is not worthy or not worth living, although there is admittedly 
a tendency to degenerate to that kind of negative attitude; it 
meant that society, as well as individuals, should strive to 
transcend itself, and in this way other-worldliness signified a 
quest for transcendence or perfection of the part of the 
individual. The pursuit of these values was believed to be the 
distinguishing feature of Indian culture in its historic role, and 
this belief, partaking both of reality and myth, provided the 
leaders of the Freedom Movement with a great emotional 
upsurge, a radiant image of India’s spirituality, revealing a 
cultural identity that could be projected outside with satisfaction 
and pride. There was a strong conviction regarding India’s 
Special spiritual mission of practise and to spread the qualities 
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and attitudes of tolerance, compassion and spirituality, signi- 
fying an expansion of the Indian spirit and seeking a meaningful 
cultural impact on the world outside. To these attitudes and 
ideas, derived from a popular view of India’s past heritage, there 
were added two other forces. These were the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi determining the unique character of the 
struggle for Indian freedom, a battle waged ideologically with 
the weapons of non-violence and soul-force, and the outlook and 
vision of Jawaharlal Nehru looking forward to the building of a 
new and dynamic society in the pursuit of progress, moderni- 
zation and social justice. While the objectives and ideologies of 
Gandhi and Nehru differed considerably, both these architects of 
India’s freedom believed passionately that the means employed 
were as important as the ends pursued, and this conviction 
helped in uplifting the struggle for independence to a high moral 
plane. 

To sum up, the emerging cultural image of present-day India 
is derived from these three sources: the mission of spirituality 
emanating from the historic past, the principle of non-violence 
perfected by Gandhi both as a great moral force and as a 
technique for resolving conflicts, and the vision of Nehru 
pulsating with the warmth and wonder of new life and reaching 
out to all the potentialities offered by democracy and science for 
the enhancement of human freedom, human dignity and human 
welfare. The Indian people believed that they had a significant 
contribution to make in the evolution of the humanism of 
tomorrow, uniting all mankind in a new recognition of human 
destiny and a new organization of human affairs. It was believed 
that in this emerging humanism India had a role to play for the 
synthesizing of divergent viewpoints and beliefs, and especially 
in the accomplishment of a new synthesis of East and West. The 
Indian’s consciousness of East and West is strong and abiding in 
the context of cultural relations; the awareness of an old and 
continuing encounter between the Orient and the Occident, an 
encounter sometimes wasteful but often fruitful and creative, 
continues to influence the search for cultural identity. In this 
encounter Indians feel a call for the synthesizing of tradition and 
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modernization, religion and science, individual and society, the 
inward life of man and his social duties and obligations. 

This was the kind of national image of themselves which the 
Indians in the first flush of Independence saw and desired to 
Project outside. Another foundation of cultural policy is the 
practical need to protect the gains of independence and to further 
its objectives. First and foremost among these objectives was the 
need to maintain and consolidate national independence, to 
achieve complete freedom from domination of any foreign 
power. Along with this quest for freedom, democracy, liberty 
and social justice were to be realized through a democratic form 
of government and a socialistic pattern of society. 

From the practice of India’s cultural policies and multifarious 
forms of cultural co-operation with other nations, and within the 
immense diversity of its own regional and subordinate cultures 
and their interactions, a number of cultural values favouring co- 


Operation can be identified. Prominent among these are the 
following: 


1. Sensivity to culture and the high value attached to its 
meaning and practice form the basis of cultural life and 
its values, 

2. Receptivity and openness to cultural influences accom- 
panied by keen curiosity and Capacity to give and 
receive in generosity and gratitude enlarge the scope of 
cultural experience. 

3. The practice of tolerance is essential to fruitful and 
creative cultural co-operation. 

4. Respect for other cultures elevats the quality of cultural 
exchanges and prevents narrow attitudes of egocentrism. 
It is also essential when cultural values are derived from 
religious traditions of a pluralistic society. 

5. Rootedness in the best. of one’s own culture builds 
assurance and faith for exploration of other ways of life 
in seriousness and depth of experience. 

6. The force of tradition can provide basic values and sure 
moorings for both Stability and change. 


——- 
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7. Attunement to change and adaptability to new forces 

and conditions is also necessary in order to renew and 

enrich living traditions and foster the acceptance of new 
values. 

Permitting dissent and dichotomies follows from the 

diversity of cultural traditions and the fruits of tolerance. 

9. Belief in freedom and kuman rights enhances the choice 
and effectiveness of cultural values. 

10. An optimistic view of man and human nature leads to & 
kind of world view strengthening faith, confidence and 
hope. 

11. Humanism and human values are developed from the 

„putting into practice of cultural values, transcending the 
narrow confines of nationalism and parochial living. 

12. Finally, cultural life manifests itself as a balancing force 
making for equilibrium in the outer world of 
uncertainties and perils, and underlines the importance 
of the inner man in the care of his spiritual personality. 


go 


The cultural values listed above mark the healthy and positive 
aspects of the process of cooperation. Needless to say, these 
values have to contend with the negative and opposing forces 
that inhibit cooperation and give rise to tensions, suspicions and 
misunderstandings. The deployment of the right cultural values 
for fruitful cultural co-operation calls for sustained vigilance and 
wise discrimination. 


III. CONDITIONS FOR SUCCESS OF CULTURAL 
CO-OPERATION: TOWARDS A CHARTER 
OF CULTURAL CO-OPERATION 


From the genesis and experience of UNESCO’s Major Project 
for Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values, and the increasing recognition of culture as an important 
factor of development and as a way to peace and solidarity, we 
may identify some major elements for the success of cultural co- 
operation, which can also point the way to a charter of cultural 
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co-operation to supplement and Strengthen the effectiveness of a 
new international order, The rapid developments since the 
middle of the twentieth century in all spheres of man’s exis- 
tence, and especially the vast network of Co-operation that grows 
often unnoticed in the turmoil and tensions high-lighted by the 
media of communication, point to the need and the possibility of 
formulating a universal charter of cultural co-operation for the 
guidance of national societies now groping towards the planetary 
civilization of tomorrow. The charter of cultural co-operation 
should go beyond the statement of principles enshrined in 
UNESCO’s Declaration of 1966 and several similar documents 
adopted by the United Nations. It is now necessary to stress the 
content of cultural co-operation in concrete tasks and activities, 
appropriate modalities of action, possible resources at both the 
national and international levels, and the basic human values that 
can be accepted by all societies and cultures. The ingredients of 
such a universal charter can be derived from many positive 
elements in the relationships among societies and nations which 
have grown recently in all spheres of human activity. Govern- 
mental policies, cultural treaties and agreements, the network of 
intellectual co-operation, travel and tourism, the movement of 
goods and materials, numerous forms of non-governmental 
actions and aspirations of groups and individuals can contribute 
to the search for a universally acceptable charter of cultural co- 
operation. The charter could stress the following elements which 
are also conditions for the success of cultural co-operation: 


1. Cultural Co-operation should extend beyond intergovern- 
mental action and bureaucratic functioning. It should 
involve societies and peoples, organized freely in all 
types of cultural activities. The regulatory and co- 
ordinating role of public authorities should be as 
permissive and flexible as possible. While institutional 
infrastructures would depend upon the traditions and 
resources of each society, their interactions could be 
supported and encouraged by appropriate forms of ins- 
tructional organization of both intergovernmental and 
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governmental character. UNESCO and its National 
Commissions for co-operation have a special role to 
play in developing lines of comrhunication between 
governments, cultural organizations and individuals 
working in the broad field of culture. 

Cultural co-operation should not be exploited for 
gaining and exercising power and domination over 
weaker partners in the process of communication. In 
particular, the functioning of the mass media needs to be 
guided by appropriate codes of conduct and improve- 
ment of the quality of its personnel and programmes. 
The latest thinking concerning a new international infor- 
mation order can be helpful. 

Cultural co-operation should be accorded higher priority 
in the context of societal functioning and allocation of 
resources as well as adequate international action. 
Initiatives like the International Fund for the Promotion 
of Culture launched by UNESCO should be encouraged 
and strengthened. A suitable proportion of military 
expenditure and commercial profits should be diverted 
to cultural co-operation, 

The quality of cultural exchanges can be improved by 
better vigilance and discrimination, weeding out 
manifestations of triviality and vulgarity, and guarding 
against distortions of commercialism and glamorous 
life-styles. The reciprocity of cultural exchanges should 
be respected and ensured by suitable mechanisms and 
arrangements. The method and spirit of true dialogue 
should be observed. 

Freedom of action and exploration and careful nurturing 
of creativity are necessary for enhancing the value and 
influence of cultural action. 

Cultural co-operation should aim at the heightening of 
human consciousness through enrichment of cultural 
values and attitudes by renewal, adaptation and creative 
synthesis of different traditions and points of view. 
The spirit of true cultural co-operation and cultural 
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values should guide co-operative activities in the fields 
of the economy, politics, science, technology and social 
relations. In this way cultural co-operation can be the 
ethical and emotional basis of development and reali- 
zation of life’s quality. y 

8. Cultural co-operation should promote peoples’ partici- 
pation in the developmental process and its fruits, stres- 
sing especially the elements of equality and social 
justice. The dominance of elitism should give way to 
peoples’ participation and quality of life for all. 

9. Cultural co-operation should enrich education by appro- 
priate educational exchanges and development of the 
concept of ‘international education’ which is both desir- 
able and feasible. Education in the broadest sense, 
including the new concept of lifelong education, is the 
most potent force in the shaping of values, the harmoni- 
zation of the forces of tradition and innovation and the 
emergence of a modern society through a dynamic pro- 
cess of renewal and adaptation of traditional knowledge 
and wisdom, especially in the developing countries. 

10. Finally, cultural co-operation should contribute to the 
building of human solidarity through the projection and 
practice of human values acceptable to all cultures. 


Education for Human Values 

From our past of many civilizations, diverse cultures, 
different religions and conflicting ideologies we are moving 
towards the unity of mankind, respecting the diversity of 
cultures and the dignity and freedom of the individual. Many of 
the traditional values inherited from the past remain valid or 
dynamic enough to be adapted for the future. Fresh values to 
match emerging conditions and needs are also evolving. The 
formulation of a general statement on human values for our 
times could help the shaping of appropriate attitudes, common 
beliefs and suitable criteria and content of education for 
contemporary man. 

Such a statement can be based on the following chief 
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concerns and aspects of man, common to all civilizations and 
cultures of our time: 


1. Man and his Own Self; the Human Person; the Inner Man 

In order to take charge of one’s life in an uncertain and fast- 
changing world, the essentials of personality such as physical 
and mental health, right balance and poise of mind, and moral 
and spiritual qualities of character should be valued and cultiva- 
ted. Education and culture need to be directed to the enrichment 
of character and the pursuit of goodness, wisdom and trans- 
cendence. The development of the inner man by the fullest 
flowering of man’s potentials and totality of being should be 
encouraged in an atmosphere of freedom and security. Man’s 
care of his own self calls for a measure of austerity, self- 
discipline, pursuit of self-knowledge and cultivation of serenity 
as well as intensity. The luminous and balanced self ceases to be 
vulnerable. The power of the inner self should be directed to 
love and service of our fellow human beings. 


2. Man and his Fellowman; Society; Human Relations 

Man’s realtionship to society should be governed by princi- 
ples of humanistic morality acceptable to all and reflecting the 
quality and sensitivity of human relations, based upon compas- 
sionate love, mutual understanding and appreciation, and respect 
for justice and solidarity of mankind. The invocation to loving 
one’s neighbour should extend to all inhabitants of the planet. 
Such a relationship between man and his fellowman has to over- 
come the divisions and barriers of the past and the present 
attitudes of superiority and smugness arising from inequalities of 
wealth, power and knowledge. Man’s common predicament and 
basic humanity should be planted firmly in his consciousness 
and conduct by the fullest and wisest use of resources and poten- 
tialities of communication. The exploration and understanding of 
man’s psyche should strengthen his common humanity. 


3. Man and his Habitat: Nature; Scope 
Contemporary man’s habitat extends from his home and local 
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environment to the entire planet, involving the care and nurture 
of nature and ecology from which he derives great benefits. The 
resources of the habitat must also be preserved for posterity for 
which he holds his habitat in trust. The sense of belonging and 
gratitude generate loyalty, prudence and austerity, and in the 
care and management of the habitat man learns to live in 
harmony with others. Narrow loyalties and nationalistic pride 
and egocentricity lead to conflict and war. These should give 
way to global loyalties. 


4. Man and his Work 

To a large extent man lives in and for his work, and his 
mental health and happiness depend upon the choice of work, its 
Scope for action, expression and initiative, its contribution to his 
creativity, decision-making, pursuit of excellence and sense of 
_ Self-esteem and dedication. While work affords satisfaction, 
enjoyment and self-realization, it can also bring obsession for 
success and lust for power. We should avoid such temptations 
and work in a spirit of non-attachment and non-violence. 
Frustrations and alienations resulting from deprivations of work 
or its deficiencies warp the individual and distort society. Socio- 
economic systems and education can rectify these. 


5. Man and Art 

All men are endowed with some artistic capabilities in 
varying forms and measure, and the flowering of these depends 
upon individual urge and social receptivity. The manifestations 
of beauty differ but its essence and inspiration are the same. The 
pursuit of the beautiful Strengthens man in his humanity and 
elevates his cultural life. In work, education and life we should 
recognize and enhance the importance of the arts and the artistic 
spirit. Respecting the diversity of art and culture, we can sense 
and share the underlying unity of mankind. The quest of beauty 
and the joy of creation reveal life’s meaning and enrich its 
quality. The artistic nature of man should be fed and nurtured all 
through the life-span. People should have the opportunity of 
appreciating other people’s arts and cultures. 
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6. Man and Technology 

Technological advance should be for human welfare and for 
the enrichment of man’s humanity. Uncontrolled mechanization 
for sheer power and dehumanization needs to be checked. By 
controlling and regulating technological advance and the appli- 
cation of science we can improve human welfare and the quality 
of life. Appropriate technologies should be chosen for practical 
relevance and efficient productivity, and also for their capacity 
to humanize life and spread culture. Technology should not be 
allowed to undermine or pervert the primacy of the human spirit 
which is the source of man’s creations and the abiding values to 
live by. Technology must always be subservient to the ends of 
a good life and humanism. As a significant reflection of man’s 
relentless curiosity, inventiveness, perfection of methods and 
systems, and mastery over the external world, technology 
projects important human values. 


7. Man and his Ideology y 

Man cannot live by bread alone. Beyond the materials of 
economy, politics, science and industry, his restless mind and 
probing spirit need some beliefs to give meaning to life and its 
goals and purpose. Historical experience and human choice 
determine ideologies which are incentives to action in the 
present and guides to the making of the future. Ideology caters 
to emotional and mystical elements of man’s consciousness as 
well as the quest for truth, faith and humansim. Ideologies are 
reflected in the diversities of cultures and choice of life-styles 
and systems. They can cause tensions and conflicts and lead to 
war and destruction. Ideology should be valued for its ennobling 
influence, its strength and integrity, its dedication to peace and 
harmony and its commitment to man’s humanity. 


8. Man and Time: The Stream of Past, Present and Future 

In his relationship with time man shares some compulsions 
and dreams not only with the fellowmen of his own time in life, 
but also with those who have gone before in history and those 
who have yet to come. Consciousness in time and the experience 
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of the life cycles lead to contemplation of the mysteries of life 
and death and the concept of eternity. Respect for the past with 
hope for the future strengthens man’s care of his cultural 
heritage and pride in common endeavours and aspirations. 
Man’s sense of history is a most precious source and guide to 
humanistic values, the understanding of human nature, deep 
humility and compassion; in the depressions and elations of the 
flux of history man recognizes his eternal self and experiences 
the brotherhood of mankind. 

In the above summary statement of man-based values, the 
complete equality of man and woman is assumed. Any artificial 
handicap or inferiority attached to sex must be rejected. 

Many changes and fresh initiatives will be needed to provide 
for the effective learning and putting into practice of human 
values through educational programmes and other modalities. 
The limitations of presenting knowledge in rigid compartmenta- 
lization imposed by traditional disciplines have been evident for 
long. The recent trends towards learning through the various 
modalities of formal education, non-formal education, recurrent 
education, adult education, professional training, and cultural 
learning mark a welcome a shift from the dominance of 
disciplines to an interdisciplinary and multidisciplinary approach 
in the pursuit of more relevant and meaningful education for the 
diverse needs, aptitudes and tastes of all kinds of learners. 


9. Man and the Meaning and Purpose of Existence 

Education for human values such as those outlined above and 
the scientific and technological developments of our times point 
the way to the strengthening of the international dimension of 
education for a planetary civilization and a new world order, 
more just, humane and harmonious, respecting the dignity and 
Sanctity of human personality and contributing to the advance- 
ment of liberty, equality and fraternity in the functioning of 
society. A charter of cultural co-operation should stress the area 
of international education along with other concerns mentioned 
earlier. The imperatives of a planetary order will open up new 
Possibilities for cultural co-operation, especially in the pursuit of 
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international education and an improved quality of life for all. 
The emerging future may reflect the primacy of culture in the 
life of man and enable his humanity to emanate from the parti- 
cularity of his own culture as well as from the unity of mankind. 

In an inspiring address delivered at the time of his visit to 
UNESCO Headquarters in June 1980, His Holiness Pope John 
Paul II wisely observed: ‘It is through culture that man lives a 
truly human life. Human life is also culture in the sense that it 
is through culture that man is distinguished and differentiated 
from everything else that exists in the visible world: man cannot 
do without culture. 

Culture is a specific mode of man’s “existing” and “being”. 
Man always lives according to a culture of his own which, in 
turn, established among men a bond that is also, in itself peculiar 
to them, determining the inter-human and social character of 
human existence. It is in the unity of culture as the distinctive 
mode of human existence that the plurality of cultures within 
which people live is rooted. Within this plurality, man develops 
without, however, losing the essential contact with the unity of 
culture as a basic and essential dimension of his existence and 
his being’. 


Chapter 20 


Secularism 


Ideas and beliefs shape the course of history to a greater extent 
than other factors which bring about historical change. Belief is 
the guide to conduct and the motive force for action in the life 
of the individual as well as of Society. Our beliefs determine our 
outlook on life and affect the development of personality. In the 
same way the beliefs of a society lead to progress or decay, 
depending upon the nature of such beliefs, the mental and 
Spiritual health of that Society, and its requirements for survival 
and progress. 


being. In the midst of mystery and peril, and out of a heightened 
Sense of imagination, tribal Societies evolve their myths and 
legends which can be Shared to Strengthen tribal unity and to 
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measure of confidence. 

The early Aryans derived their common ancestry from a 
mighty god and believed in various legends according to which 
the Aryan heroes were pitted against demons and out of these 
deadly combats they came out victorious. The earliest legends 
relate to trials of sheer physical strength from which the tribal 
ancestors come out victorious, with renewed Strength and 
confidence. Gradually the idea of the good and the growth of 
ethical motives enter these myths and legends. The tribal heroes 
do not merely vanquish physical strength of ugly and repulsive 
demons and monsters; they also overcome the forces of evil in 
the shape of misguided enemies who have broken faith, perjured 
oaths, or sinned against tribal morality. In all these myths and 
legends there are two underlying assumptions; firstly, the 
unknown is great and mighty and awe-inspiring and without its 
goodwill or friendly intervention man can neither survive in a 
d: ngerous world nor can be advance a step further on the 
difficult road which leads to progress; secondly the tribal group 
is specially chosen by the unknown to shower its favours in the 
form of victories on the battlefield and plenty of food from hunt 
and harvest. The sense of being chosen ones has tremendous 
significance in the outlook of the community; it creates discip- 
line and morale among the members of the tribal society; it 
makes it possible for the individual to merge his identity 
completely into the tribal community and to derive strength and 
relevance from that awareness and dedication; it gives meaning 
to life and a buoyant faith in all undertakings. It was this sense 
of being the chosen ones derived from and sustained by their 
fervent belief in myths and legends which made the children of 
Israel, the descendents of Woden and Thor, the sons of the 
Bharatas, the offspring of the god of fire and of many other 
powerful deities, accomplish heroic deeds and difficult tasks for 
bringing civilisation into existence. These chosen ones were the. 
architects of empires in the valleys of the Indus and the Ganges, 
the Nile and the Euphrates and in the pleasant islands along the 
coast lines of the warm fertile lands bordering on the 


Mediterranean. 
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Myth and legend in early society serve the functions which 
law and reason perform in modern communities. They embody 
the sanctions for obedience and right conduct and project the 
poetry of feeling and wonder, They are, however, born of the 
jungle, in the poignant struggle of the puny, helpless man 
against ferocious beasts and hostile elements and out of the awe- 
inspired by the mystery of mountains, skies and natural pheno- 
mena. As civilisation advances and the tribes coalesce into larger 
communities bound to particular parts of earth by the mode of 
agriculture, myths and legends are no longer sufficient to hold 
the community together, nor Satisfying to the growing individual 
who needs a new kind of mental and Spiritual integration. When 
this point of human development is reached, the Stage is set for 
the appearance of universal religions centring round the idea of 
the one omnipotent God. Discipline and morale holding the tribe 
together in a dangerous world are no longer enough. A rising 
civilisation needs a more universal ethical code which can 
quicken the pace of progress. The individual requires new expla- 
nations of the mystery of life in the context of the widening 
horizons of his mind and environment. The idea of God is a 
great leap forward in the mental development of humanity and 
it opens up infinite Possibilities of progress. 

Society can be organised on the basis of an ethical morality 
the sanction for which is derived from the Divinity. If the 
conventional arrangement of Society into various classes and 
orders of people can be sustained and supported by ethical mora- 
lity through a church or a Priesthood, religion can be a great 


service or for exercising authority over other men, the results are 
tremendous. Such has been the influence of the great religions of 
humanity like Hinduism, Islam, Christianity and Judaism. 
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From the primitive belief in myths and legends to the idea of 
God as embodied in a universal religion, it was a long step 
forward in History, but in both cases the sanction of the super- 
natural for all standards of behaviour and action remained. 
Progress merely demonstrated that the human outlook was 
thoroughly imbued with the idea of the divine. The acceptance 
of a universal religion in a territorial society marked the emanci- 
pation of the individual from the narrow range and dark super- 
stitions of tribal society. But new limitations were imposed in 
the course of time and the authority of church and state, of 
dogma and law became stifling. The dominant classes grouping 
toward reason, freedom and culture felt the need for 
secularisation. 

In all civilizations the transition from a spiritual to a secular 
order of things becomes necessary for the sake of individual 
freedom. In Europe the medieval order of society, based on the 
supremacy of the church universal and the divine idea which it 
embodied began to fade away with the changes which are 
collectively known as the Renaissance and the Reformation 
Movements. New classes of society became sufficiently strong 
to challenge the authority of the priest and the noble man. 
Modes of production changed and invited the play of free 
competition and innovation in place of the authority of custom 
and tradition. The discovery of the new world and the growth of 
knowledge about the earth and the planetary system in which the 
earth appeared like a midget changes radically the outlook of 
man on his environment and shattered old beliefs. But the 
profoundest change took place in the mind of man. Dogmatic 
theology could not continue to quench the thirst for knowledge 
and asceticism could not suppress the love of life. An eager 
sense of curiosity and a keen sense of wonder suddenly burst 
upon the mind of man and from these seeds of freedom and 
creation germinated scientific knowledge, a new love of life and 
ever-growing pursuit of adventure. Man who was afraid of the 
unknown and had taken shelter in myths, legends or religious 
faith, became free to rove in a world of boundless speculation 
and limitless possibilities. When this happened, the ecclesiastical 
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order of things began to give way to the secular and individual 
freedom was established and asserted at least as an important 
goal of life. 

The Renaissance brought into existence a secular society, but 
the process of secularisation did not stop with it. It was indeed 
the starting point. The accumulation of wealth in a small number 
of merchants and landlords produced a leisured class of cultured 
and educated people who carried forward the spirit of enquiry 
into the realms of science and reason. With such people 
individual liberty became a burning passion and philosophy the 
dearest of intellectual pursuits. These rationalists heralded the 
age of reason and their worldy activities secularised the last 
vestiges of the old order of things. The study of nature and 
natural philosophy cast a spell on the minds of the rationalists 
who refused to look beyond reason or to accept the validity of 
any authority other than that of reason. Scientific and material 
progress, humanitarianism, democracy and persuasive writings 
in excellent press were some of the results of rationalism. 

By the end of the 19th century, secularisation appeared to be 
a completed process. But the rapid progress of science brought 
great power to man for the exercise of which the moral stature, 
which reason could confer was inadequate. A new romanticism 
arose to demand fresh myths and legends and to seek personal 
security in the rocks of faith in a world of terrible fluxes and 
futile drifts. The tribulations of democracy in politics brought 
the cult of force and the Sway of tyranny into the open, and in 
the wake of Nazi militarism and fascist beliefs there followed an 
alarming drift towards the irrational. The cycle had taken a full 
turn. The tyranny of fascism and its barbaric deeds posed a 
threat to freedom and democracy and the racialist beliefs had to 
be fought and vanquished both on the field of battle and in the 
mind of man. It was in this Phase of history that the idea of 
secularism was re-asserted and found a new relevance to the life 
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The Idea of Secularism in Contemporary India 

The Constitution of India, as amended by the 42nd Amend- 
ment of 1976, proclaims a sovereign, socialist, secular, demo- 
cratic republic and reinforces the concept of fraternity by 
stressing further upon the unity and integrity of the nation. The 
original version of the constitution adopted on 26 November 
1949, contained no reference to secularism and socialism, evi- 
dently the experience of a quarter century of the operation of the 
constitution led to this elaboration of the Solemn Preamble 
which described the nature and essence of the state. 

The decade that followed the 42nd Amendment of the consti- 
tution revealed no spectacular efforts to strengthen the secular 
character of the Republic. On the contrary centrifugal tendencies 
of the working of the polity and religious differences and dissen- 
sions gained strength, and the gap between though and action, 
intention and reality widened further. Some major problems of 
secularism in contemporary India continue to loom large and for 
their solution we can draw upon the experience of the larger 
process of secularisation in history as well as the newly emer- 
ging opportunities from science, technology and the planetary 
order of mankind calling for appropriate institutional structures 
and practice of human values accepted by all. 

The Indian society of continental dimensions remains deeply 
religious in the traditional sense and it is easy to rouse religious 
fervour and passions against groups of different religious profes- 
sions on highly sensitive issues, often exploited by political 
parties angling for votes from largely illiterate masses. There are 
no signs of the waning of religious fanaticism and caste divi- 
sions which inhibit the formation of a national identity of secular 
type shared by all. 

It is true that the historic civilization and domi 
India manifest the quality of tolerance and friendly co-existence 
among diverse groups of many religions, castes, languages and 
localities. But mere co-existence of diverse communities and 
groups is not enough for building a modern society in pursuit of 
development, social justice and general welfare. To forge a 
larger national unity, it is necessary to remove the religious 


nant culture of 
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divisions and social inhibitions which continue to hinder the 
emergence of a truly secular nationhood, based upon the cultural 
roots of the past and the aspirations toward a future of justice, 
plenty, peace and humanism. 

Secularism, like freedom, must be cherished and won by 
constant effort and vigilance on the part of the individual citizen 
and the organs of the functioning of the state and the society. 
The secular spirit should enter our way of life and project that 
faith in reason, freedom, fraternity and humanism which was the 
most precious product of the quest of secularism in history. To 
this end we must deploy all the potentials of education, 
Development and Democracy which can transform our tradi- 
tional and largely static society into a modern and dynamic 
nation, capable of contributing to the making of the emerging 
global society of mankind and the new man who can now take 
charge of his destiny. 

In this process of transformation the civilization and culture 
of India must cherish its essence and its roots and remain 
essentially itself while learning from others and drawing upon 
the new opportunities and vistas of history. Such is the real 
challenge of education and development to our large continental 
Society striving to be secular and democratic. 

Among other things the idea of secularism in contemporary 
India aims primarily at a new fusion of Hinduism and Islam for 
a true fraternity of peoples and practice of a common spirituality 
derived from the essence of religion and culture. Secular values 
are basically derived from a common culture into which many 
religious strands and experiences enter to enrich our cultural 
heritage. 

I conclude these Stray thoughts on secularism by recalling the 
following statement of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in his 
presidential address to the Indian National Congress in 1940, the 
year when a section of muslims under Jinnah had adopted a 
resolution for establishing Pakistan at conference in Lahore: 


“I am part of the indivisible unity that is Indian nationality. 
I am indispensible to this noble edifice and without me this 
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splendid structure of India is incomplete. I am an essential 
element which has gone to build India. I can never surrender 
this claim”. 


To this secular concept of Indian nationality both Hindus and 
Muslims, along with other religious groups must contribute to 
forge a real and abiding unity from their many-splendoured 
diversity of life and culture. The challenge persists. Will there be 
an adequate response? 

The way to real secularism in India lies not through the 
wishing away of religion in actual life of the people, but by 
bringing its essence and spirit to a common way of life and a 
broad humanistic culture shared by all. This is mainly the 
domain of education in the larger sense of forming a common 
cultural identity and weaving many beautiful strands into a new 
and resplendent quality of life. This concern is sadly lacking in 
the current thinking and practising of education in the narrow 
grooves of past experience and pedagogical limitations. A broad 
cultural learning by a learning society consciously taking charge 
of its own destiny by all the modalities of participation in 
change and development is the key to a secular order of life, Let 
us begin by building bridges of understanding and the sharing of 
day to day life by followers of all religions, and especially aim 
at a creative integration of Hinduism and Islam which remained 
unfinished on the sands of history. 


Chapter 21 


The Thirty Years of UNESCO— 
A Personal Appraisal 


UNESCO is, in the first place, the men and women of goodwill 
who have made it, by creating it and then fashioning it through 
the constant exercise of a creative imagination. The ancient 
Greeks used to designate by the same word the maker, the 
creator and the poet, he who translates the thoughts of his imagi- 
nation into reality. Whatever character UNESCO may possess as 
an intergovernmental organization, it is, I think, of all inter- 
national agencies the one which most rouses the intellectual and 
moral resources of those called upon to serve it. 

Because the organization’s field of action is essentially the 
“minds of men’, as its constitution proclaims, it is not surprising 
that it should call for a personal commitment on the part of those 
who are attracted by its ideals. I have never yet met anyone who, 
after living the spiritual reality of UNESCO, has been able to 
move away from it again and become indifferent to its fate. That 
is why those who have given the best of themselves to the 
service of UNESCO have in so doing found that unique spiritual 
enrichment so lavishly bestowed by the supreme universal 
values upon all who seek after them. 

Beyond the practical tasks to be accomplished, the innume- 
rable documents to be read, the resolutions to be adopted and, 
indeed, the budgets to be approved, lies a less apparent but more 
profound reality of purpose which is the seeking together of a 
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common good; unquestionably the collective effort made— 
sometimes made under difficult circumstances and concerning 
burning topics—to set opposing points of view side by side, to 
bring them closer together and, if possible, reconcile them, has 
often greater value than the result, which finds expression in 
preambles and operative clauses that the inexperienced reader 
may find banal or confusing. 

The Executive Board of UNESCO seems to me a living and 
dynamic organism that very often lends itself to the practice of 
that personal discipline compounded of understanding and 
tolerance, which seeks to rise above individual or national views 
in order to achieve unanimity. It is for this reason that the Board 
feels, on many occasions, the need to avoid hasty decisions 
taken by a small majority in a strained or discordant atmosphere, 
and rather to seek, by patient effort, a solution which will win 
the support of all. If I indulge in these few personal reflections 
concerning the Executive Board it is because this constitutional 
body seems to me to bring into sharp relief that personalized 
UNESCO to which I alluded just now. Many of the distin- 
guished leaders of UNESCO have been members of the Board 
and it is there that they acquired, at least in part, their knowledge 
and experience of the Organization. The Board is closely related 
to the sovereign organ, the General Conference, and to the 
Secretariat with which it is in constant communication. 

But it is precisely because it is the link between the General 
Conference and the Secretariat that I should like to take the 
Executive Board as the illustration of my image of UNESCO as 
a highly personalized and humanistic institution reflecting a 
growing fellowship of men and women of good will. 

The 1954 reform, which gave members of the Boara the 
status of representatives of their governments, subtracted 
nothing from the role assigned to them by the founders of 
UNESCO. They have continued to be elected—and I believe this 
to be unique in the United Nations system—in their capacity of 
individuals who have proved themselves in one (or more) of the 
organization’s spheres of competence. A significant detail is that 
it is their names—and not those of their countries—that indicate 
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their places at the Executive Board table. Moreover, they 
represent collectively the Conference as a whole. Neither the 
increase in their number—which from eighteen in 1946 had risen 
to thirty-four in 1968, and forty in 1972 nor the changes that 
have occurred in the method of election by the introduction of 
a system of electoral groups have altered the fundamental 
characteristic of the Board inasmuch as it is a group of persons 
who recognize each other as such and between whom, from 
session to session, bonds of esteem and friendship have been 
forged which are of lifelong duration. 

In addition, the system of National Commissions—again an 
original feature—provides the necessary projection, at national 
level, of these personal relationships and contacts which, over 
the years, have woven the strong fabric of the present and the 
future UNESCO. 

This reality of purpose, which is not always apparent and is 
certainly not spectacular, can be a source of legitimate pride to 
the governments which have willed it, for it represents an 
increasingly powerful force in the service of peace and under- 
Standing among peoples. 

Is it not true that this UNESCO of men and women which is 
the centre for dialogue and the exchange of views par excelence, 
fulfils the aspiration of the poet Pablo Neruda—a former 
member of the Board—who worte: 


I want more communications, 
Other languages, other Signs, 
I want to know this world. 


UNESCO was brought into being in order to serve mankind at 
a time when international relations had become difficult and 
Precarious as a result of war. Its first aim was to attempt to 
rebuild a network of international relations and communication, 
and during its early years it devoted much of its attention to re- 
establishing links between research workers and scientists in 
every branch of knowledge with which the human mind is 
concerned. To remake a world in which knowledge could 
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circulate and develop by means of universal co-operation, 
aiming, beyond the preoccupations of those who work in the 
fields of education, science, culture and mass communication, at 
mutual understanding, which is both a factor and a condition of 
peace—this was its first urgent and pressing task, a task in which, 
it has had and continues to enjoy considerable success, on a very 
large scale. 

Supported in a remarkable way by an impressive number of 
international non-governmental organizations which it proposed 
to encourage and assist, or which were formed under its aegis, 
UNESCO is now at the very heart of worldwide intellectual 
cooperation. 

In the course of time, many countries, some of which had 
been under foreign colonial rule for several centuries, became 
independent States either with the consent of the ruling power or 
by their own efforts. Almost all of them had little material 
wealth, but they were proud of their cultures, of their age-old 
traditions and of their individuality, which was ready to blossom 
forth when the life-giving wind of freedom blew. It was natural 
that they should turn to UNESCO, not only to seek its dis- 
interested assistance in satisfying their own great needs, but also 
to give other peoples access to the treasures of their history, their 
art and all the riches of their heritage, which was in many cases 
the greatest wealth they possessed. 

It is largely thanks to UNESCO that today we can speak of 
universal culture without any implication of levelling down or 
hybridization, but rather as a focus of all mankind’s various and 
diversified modes of expression. 

What is now needed, and urgently needed, is the transfor- 
mation of comparatively small and rather sporadic efforts for aid 
and assistance to developing countries into a vast network of co- 
operation functioning in a new spirit of giving and receiving and 
more effective ways of working together. This poses a great 
challenge to mankind, and UNESCO, along with other multi- 
lateral agencies for international cooperation, has to make 
significant contributions to this process of cooperation in the 
emerging future. There are signs enough to make one gloomy 
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and disheartened about the prospect of success. Since the signing 
of UNESCO’s noble Charter, there has been a waning of human 
solidarity on which the founding fathers put their hopes and 
trust; the spirit of the international community is sometimes at 
a low ebb, and fear, violence, greed and selfishness still continue 
to warp the feelings of humanity, of love and compassion, which 
alone can bind us in a real brotherhood of man. A Strange 
callousness to suffering and a glaring neglect of freedom and 
human dignity seem to creep into the lives of nations and peo- 
ples, and this trend looms large at a time when the human family 
faces global problems of survival and also global opportunities 
of cooperative action in the service of peace, development and 
human rights. Degrading inequalities are allowed to grow among 
nations and peoples, and the yawning gaps between the rich and 
the poor become wider and increasingly dangerous. For 
example, three-fourths of mankind can afford to spend on their 
education only one-tenth of the total outlay on education in the 
world today; this proportion tends to deteriorate and aggravates 
inequalities among and within nations, 

The challenge to those who work in the fields of UNESCO is 
truly massive and fateful. However, the experience of the thirty 
years of the life of the organization equips it adequately for the 
task ahead. The power of the human spirit which is both the 
basis of UNESCO’s existence and the fruition of its continuing 
mission will surely triumph in the coming years, and perhaps the 
current development decade of the United Nations will go some 
way towards the elimination of poverty and misery through a 
new and creative relationship of mutual Cooperation and deeper 
understanding between the rich and the poor. In this way 
affluence and poverty may be joined together in the quest for a 
real and iasting peace. What is needed is no less than the trans- 
muting of the urge to power and domination into love and 
service and putting creativity and quality of life in the centre of 
human activity; the reward of this state of transcendence which 
is now within our grasp is no less than the birth of a new 
Civilization, the State of all mankind, welded together by the 
Spirit of man, blossoming from the advances of education, 
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science and culture, and the opening of marvellous vistas of 
individual, social and cosmic horizons. This need no longer be 
an idle dream; it may well be the only condition of survival. 

When I refer to ‘development’ I of course include the material 
elements which are, as it were, its outward signs. But I mean 
also and especially its intellectual, moral and spiritual dimen- 
sions, on which the quality of life depends. As the General 
Conference declared in 1968: ‘Not only is man at the origin of 
development, not only is he its instrument and beneficiary, but 
above all he must be regarded as its justification and its end.’ 
UNESCO’s work takes on its full meaning only in its 
postulation of human dignity, the recognition that every human 
being, of whatever origin, race, sex, religion or circumstances, is 
a fellow creature. In striving to promote human rights by 
struggling against all forms of discrimination, and particularly 
against one of the most odious of all, namely that which seeks, 
under one pretext or another, to prevent the individual from 
enjoying, through education, those spiritual riches on which his 
personal developments depends, UNESCO is paving the way for 
tomorrow’s world, which for the sake of those who will come 
after us, we need and we ought to make a world of justice and 
of peace. 

This is undoubtedly one of mankind’s basic aspirations. Three 
centuries before Christ, the Chinese philosopher, Hsun-tzu, 
wrote: ‘What makes society possible? Individual rights. What 
makes individual rights tenable? Justice. Therefore when justice 
and rights are adjusted, there is harmony. Where there is 
harmony, there is unity. 

May we all continue, ceaselessly and tirelessly, to search in 
this way for the unity of the great human family. 

In this short statement I have stressed the role of UNESCO as 
a living community of men and women committed to the 
fulfilment of the noble principles, enshrined in its constitution, 
a community of human causes and values which may well play 
in the coming years a crucial role in creating the appropriate 
moral and ethical climate for achieving a just, harmonius and 
creative World Order. I should like to conclude this statement of 
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past rememberance and future hope with an expression of 
thanks—giving for what one has received in all humility and 
gratitude from the Opportunity of serving great causes and 
working with many persons of rare distinction and integrity 
devoted to the welfare of humanity. From the austere days of 
war battered London in 1945-46 when as Educational Adviser to 
the Indian High Commission. I witnessed the birth of UNESCO 
and its Charter to the summer of this year when I participated at 
UNESCO House in Paris in a Round Table on International 
Cultural Cooperation much of my life and work have been close 
to the growth of UNESCO—in which I took a small part as my 
country’s delegate and leader at General Conference Sessions, as 


a spell, and finally as a member of the Executive Board for eight 
years, serving as its Chairman, Vice-President, and Chairman of 
its two Commissions and Programme and Administration. | felt 
proud of the creative and often inspiring role that India played 
in the development of UNESCO. Among many moments and 
Projects to remember from the last thirty years I value specially 
my close association with the launching of the educational prog- 
Tammes for the children of refugees from Palestine, the making 


programme activities, the report of the International Commission 
on Education (Learning to Be), the recognition of the People’s 


ae 
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The responsibilities of membership of the Executive Board spe- 
cially exacting and important; in this I was fortunate in receiving 
part-time assistance and whole hearted concern from two able 
deputies, Emmanuel Puschpadas, how a director of UNESCO, 
and Kumari Savitri Kunadi, presently serving as a deputy 
Secretary in the Ministry of External Affairs. Baij Nath Malhan 
and C.S. Nayar gave meritorious assistance in the work of the 
National Commission. To these and a host of other friends and 
colleagues I am deeply grateful for assistance and support given 
in great earnestness and abundant affection. To me UNESCO— 
the real UNESCO of men and women—has been kind beyond 
measure! 


